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tlie common enemy of France and Spain for this tebeUion; he declared that 
he had received a previous warning of it which he had not credited, until 
rebellion had burst upon him, and he was compelled to chastise the 
offenders ; he assured them that the emperor was anxious to preserve the in¬ 
tegrity of the Spanish monarchy without separating from it a single village 
or exacting any war tax ; he exhorted the ministers of the church, the ma^s- 
trates, gentlemen, landholders, and merchants to use their influence to keep 
down sedition .^ 

Meanwhile by Napoleon’s orders Charles IV, Maria Louisa, and Godoy 
had been sent to Bayonne where Ferdinand awaited Napoleon’s pleasure.* 


THE ROYAL FAMILY AT BAYONKE 

Immediately after the arrival of the royal parents, with Napoleon’s 
approval, Grodoy being their principal and well-nigh only councillor, Ferdi¬ 
nand was summoned, and in the presence of the foreign sovereic^n Charles 
commanded him to restore the crown on the morning of the following dav 
by means of a pure and simple abdication, threatening him that, in event of 
his refusal, he, his brothers, and all his suite should from that moment be 
treated as exiles. 

Napoleon supported him with energy, and when Ferdinand was about to 
reply, his august father sprang from his seat, and attempted to strike him. 
accusing him of wishing to deprive him of life as well as of his crowm The 
queen, silent up to then, became enraged, outraging her son with insulting 
aftronts, being carried away to such a point by her ungovernable anger that, 
according to Napoleon, she herself begged him to bring Ferdinand to the 
scaffold, which demand, if true, coming from a mother, strikes one with 
horror. Her son remained mute, and sent in his abdication, dated May 1st, 
on these conditions : that the king his father should return to Madrid, 
whither Ferdinand should accompany him, to be treated as his most dutiful 
son ; that in presence of an assembly of the cortes Ferdinand should formally 
renounce the crown, explaining his motives for so doing; that King Charles 
should not take back with him to Spain any persons who had justly incurred 
the nation’s hatred. 

Charles IV, as might be supposed, did not accede to his son’s conditions, 
and on the 2nd sent him a written reply, in which, in the midst of various 
severe though just reflections, Napoleon’s hand is discerned, and even his 
expressions — such as: ‘‘ Everything must be done for the people, and noth¬ 
ing for himself; I cannot consent to any convocation of an assembly; a new 
suggestion of your inexperienced followers.” Such was Bonaparte’s invari¬ 
able aversion to popular assemblies, although without them he might have 
remained in the obscurity in which fate had placed him. 

On the 5th of May, the report reached Bayonne of what had occurred in 
Madrid on the Dos de Mayo. It was five in the afternoon; all were seated 
save the princeo Charles repeated his former accusations, insulted Ferdi¬ 
nand with asperity, blamed him for the rising and for the consequent 
deaths; and, calling him a perfidious traitor, again warned him that unless 
he resigned the crown he should be declared a usurper without delay, and he 
and all his household looked upon as conspirators against the life of their 
sovereign. On the 6th Ferdinand, being intimidated, made a pure and 
simple abdication in favour of his fai3her in the terms set down by the latter. 
Charles had not waited for his son’s abdication to conclude a treaty with 
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Napoleon by which he ceded to him the crown without any other restriction 
than that of preserving the integrity of the kingdom and the Catholic 
religion to the exclusion of all others. Small and petty even to the last, 
Don Manuel Godoy only haggled obstinately over an article relating to pen¬ 
sions. For the rest, the manner in which Charles gave up the crown 
covered with shame the father, who with one blow indirectly deprived all 
his sons of their succession to the throne. Arranged in a foreign land, in 
the eyes of the world this abdication lacked the indispensable circumstance 
of having been executed freely and willingly, above all being in favour of the 
sovereign within whose territory this important article had been inserted in 
the treaty. 

So ended the reign of Charles IV; and no one better than himself gives us 
an exact and true idea of his life than, when dining with Napoleon in Bayonne, 
he expressed himself as follows: ‘‘Every day, winter and summer, I went 
hunting until twelve o’clock; then I dined, and immediately returned to my 
hunting until twilight. Manuel [Godoy] gave me the news, and I went to 
bed, to begin the same life on the following day, unless some important cere¬ 
mony prevented me.” Such was the manner in which the king had governed 
for the space of twenty years. According to the sketch which he draws of 
himself, he merits the same title \_fainSant] as that applied to various kings 
of France of the Merovingian dynasty. Nevertheless, Charles possessed 
qualities which might have made him shine as a king, and fulfil all the duties 
of his high calling, but for his idleness and the weakness which caused him 
to^ blindly give way to the queen’s will and irregular caprices. With another 
wife than Maria Louisa, his reign would not have compared unfavourably with 
that of his august predecessoi*, and although the situation of Europe was 
very different, as a result of the French Eevolution, yet, well governed and 
without interior discord, Spain might perhaps have peacefully continued her 
industries and advancement without upheavals and confusion. The abdica¬ 
tion of Ferdinand in favour of Charles IV, and of the latter in favour of 
Napoleon being formally drawn up, there yet lacked Ferdinand’s renounce¬ 
ment of his rights as prince of Asturias, because although he had restored 
the crown to his father on the 6th of May, he had not by this act renounced 
his rights as immediate heir. It appears according to Don Pedro Cevallos 9 
that upon Ferdinand refusing to accede to this last concession Napoleon said, 
“There is no medium, prince, between renouncement and death.” Others 
deny this threat,, and indeed it would seem strange that such rigorous 
measures should have been resorted to with a person who had so clearly shown 
his weakness. 

The queen of Etruria, in spite of the flattering attention she had bestowed 
on Murat and the French, was no happier in her negotiations than the rest 
of her family. The Treaty of Fontainebleau could not be kept with her 
son because Napoleon had promised the deputies of Portugal to maintain 
the integrity of that kingdom; nor could indemnification be granted her 
in Italy, as to allow any branch of the Bourbons to reign in that country 
was contrary to Napoleon’s great views; the queen was compelled to be 
satisfied with this reply, accept the pension allotted her, and submit to the 
same fate as her parents. 

During the stay of the prince of Asturias and the infantes in Bayonne 
various plots were set on foot for their escape. A resident of Cevera de 
Alhama received money from the supreme junta of Madrid for that purpose. 
The duke of Mahon had. sent the offer of a large sum from San Sebastian for 
the same object. Ferdinand’s counsellors received the money in his name 
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and by bis order^ but the flight never took place, althouab several nlans 

lesi vigilance of the pliTof the 

bring !>■■“*“» “■ 

,leexecuted, Napoleon lost no time in 

bleau o^n the 10th oT May’ and then\™p?ocLSd 

Don Antonio, left Bayonne; the palace of Valengay, the property of Prince 
lalleyrand, being assigned as their residence^ ^ ^ 
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Ii:ul t'ujoiuiHl him (o rcjiiur with all spwMl. Cticsta, wifli tlu' anuv of (histilo, 
ami Blaka with that (if tiulicia, had miitad at. Rin Seen, wIhti- their enm- 
hlm«d fmve.s amouated to thirty thousand meu. Bcssmre.s atiai'ked tlu-ni on 
the Mth uf .luly with litllo more than llftiHsn thousand. 'I'lu* .superinr skill 
and disfiiiliiu! of tho Freiioh vary soon prt'vaihnl ov<'r tlieir eournnv and 
auud)er.s. 'I'hey l(>st livo or six Ihou.satul amu, killed and wounded, and 
twelve hundred prisoners, 'riie two generals threw tlu' hhune on each 
other, and separated iu mutual <lisguat. This vkdory eost Bessieres less 
than tour hundred men. Joseph pursued his journey; and on the ‘JOth 
made, his triumphant entry into Madrid. Orders had hi-en given that the 
striH'ts tlirough whieh the procession was to puss should he. <k*uorutod, accord¬ 
ing to Spanish <mstom, l»y hanging tapestry, etc., from tins windows, and 
tliat the church hells slmuld he rung. 'I'he inhahiiants obeyed; hut the 
tapestry they hung out w’us old, dirty, and raggcsl, and the h'ells lolled us 
tor a tuneral. 'I'he meaue.st of the popuhmu scorned to ]iick nj) llu^ money 
seatiered amongst them as the king pas.sed, leaving- it to the Knmeh .soldiers; 
and tlu^ theatri's, which were opeiusl gratis in honour ol the da\, wiu'e tilled 
(tidy hy Knmehmcn. 'riie e(tuneii of ('a.stile, which had previmisly seemed 
disposed to suhnut, refused t.t take the oath nspiired of them to’the new 
sovereign and (institution, alh'ging that latth must first, reetnve the .sanation 
(d the nation thiaiugh the eortes; and the Hpani.sh .soldier.s, wlio did duty 
jointI\ \^ith tlu‘ iM’cncIi, di»H(*rUid hy wlinh*‘{'uards ui a li^a,viuaf not tx 

seiitiuid ui luH jHwU Tim firHt, tidiiii^^H ma*ivi*d hy at Madrid 

wore in liarmony with the. character of his re(H*iition. 

Dupont had advanced nrosperomsly, defeating all who opposed him, as far 
a.y-ordova, which ins took hy storm, but ulmo.st witlumt resistance. However, 
((iistauo.s, an old soldier, uttiuJidd Dupont with about douhle his nninbowi, 
and gained a victory so comideto that at Bayleti, whither four days of 
engagement had drawn the Frencli iiiain body, and upon the very day 
of <*utraiuu^ uito Madrid^ Dupont.^ with m^arly twiaity thouHuud 

nieu, Kunymiered upon eonditiim of being sent with fiis wlmh' corps to 
I*raiiee. 1 he terms ol tlie capitulation were altmavards broken hy the 
vmdictive ragt' of the peasantry, whom their generals could not control. 
Numhers were put to death, ami tlie rest, insB-ad of being sent to h'rancis 
Were eoufnusl in the hulks in the hay of Cadi/,, where tiny sttlTcred every 
kind of inisery, and the greater part'peri.shed.'- In its moral elTeets the 
hatth‘ (d Bavh'u was oiu^ (d thoso ovants whiah, insi‘ 4 ’iuru‘ant- in 
cau.se giyat ehaugi's in the ail’airs of nations. 'I’lie defeat of Uio Sm-o, the 
preparations of .Moneey for a .second attack on Valencia, the mistwahle plight 
of .Sarago.s.sa, the despomhmey of the ahle.st men of Spain, and the disgust 
lUid terror generally mKcited by the exc.i'sses of the- populace, weighed heavy 
on the Spani.sh cause: one victory more, and the moral us well as the physi- 
cal force of Sjiaiu would have been ernslmd. 'I'lie victory of Baylen opeinsl 
as it were a new crater for Spanish pride, vanity, and arrogama’-; the ghirv 
of pa.st agivs .seemed to he renewed, every man'thought himself a ('id, and, 
iu the surrender of Dupont, saw, not tim deliverauec of Sj.ain, hut the 
iiiuaediaft' eom[uest ot 1*'ranee. “ We ;u'e ohlig(‘d to our friends fht* Kng- 
lish,” was a common phra.se among them when eonversing with the ollieers 
of Sir John .Moore’s army; “we thank them for th.hr goodwill, \V(‘ .shall 
e.seort them through France to Calais, the jouriu'V will he plea.santer than a 
long- voyag-e.: tliey shall not have the trouble of lighiiog the French, and 
we .shall lie pleas.sl to have them spectators of our vietorn’s." 'I'his absurd 
eontid(*nee might have led to gre:it tliiiig.s, hut it was a voice —-nothing nmr.*. 
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supersede liim, and, it prov^d^ eacli ot^er. The nomination of one of 
tliese comd. not be blamed, for Sir John Moore then certainly ranked higher 
m public estimation as a general than Sir Arthur Wellesley; but Sir Harry 
liurrarcl and Sir Hew Dalrymple had never been in situations to display 
military capacity. Sir^ Harry Burrard arrived on the very day that the 
reiniorcements joined Sir Arthur; and with all the caution of old age refused 
to sanction the advance of an army deficient in cavalry and artillery horses, 
especially?* as ten thousand men were daily expected with Sir John Moore. 

On tHe morning of the 21st, Junot fell upon the British army, with the 
impetuosity characterising his countrymen and Napoleon’s warriors. They 
were, however, repulsed in every attack; the defects of the position, and the 
almost total want of cavalry, were immediately remedied by the ability of 
the general, and the loss was far greater on the side of the French, and less 
on that of the British, than at Roliza. The battle was over by noon ; a 
considerable portion of the army had not been engaged, and Sir Arthur 
proposed to follow up his victory, pursue the retreating enemy, cut him off 
from Lisbon, and thus deliver the capital from the French yoke. Again 
Burrard’s caution prevailed to forbid the pursuit, and still the army remained 
at Vimeiro. 

Sir ITarry Burrard’s authority expired almost as soon as he had thus 
unfortunately used it; and on the 22nd Sir Hew Dalrymple landed to take the 
supreme command. On the evening of the same day, before he could well 
make himself master of the state of affairs, General Kellermann was sent by 
Junot to the British camp to propose an armistice, and the evacuation of 
Portugal by the French troops upon conditions. Such as it was, the so-called 
Convention of Cintra was signed, and Portugal delivered from her conquerors, 
on tlie 30th of August, within a month of General Wellesley’s landing. 

The authority of Queen Maria and the prince-regent was now restored 
throughout Portugal. Sir Hew Dalrymple reinstated the council of regency 
appointed by the prince at his departure, and began his preparations for 
entering Spain. He was, however, recalled to stand a sort of trial for con¬ 
cluding tlie Convention of Cintra which provoked wild rage in England; Sir 
Harry Burrard and Sir Arthur Wellesley returned home to give evidence 
upon the subject, and the command devolved upon Sir John Moore. 

About' sixty thousand French troops were now left in Spain. But the 
British aiuny with all its reinforcements did not exceed twenty-five thousand 
men. Sir John Moore was of a temperament rather desponding than san¬ 
guine : although a brave and able offiicer, he had not the self-reliance charac¬ 
teristic of a master-mind, and the conduct of the Spaniards abundantly 
justified bis mistrust of the allies, in co-operation with whom he was re¬ 
quired to risk an army too valuable to be rashly hazarded, but too small 
singly to engage the French forces now concentrated upon the Ebro. But 
now that Spanish energy had driven the intrusive king and his foreign 
troops almost to the foot of the Pyrenees, Spanish pride deemed all accom¬ 
plished, and the restraints that had compelled union were no more. Provin¬ 
cial ambition, local, and even individual interests, jealousy, and intrigue 
tainted tlie patriotism of the juntas. 

Meanwhile discussions were going on as to the mode of government to be 
adopted. Florida-Blanca, the president of the Murcian junta, and the Coun¬ 
cil of Castile (which, on the evacuation of Madrid, had there assumed the 
reins of government) strongly pointed out the necessity of some central 
executive power, and the evils resulting from the existing anarchy of inde¬ 
pendent juntas. The convocation of the cortes, or the choice of a Sicilian 
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jimta became apparent. On tlie approach of the French armies the whole 
body fled towards Badajoz. 

Napoleon appeared before Madrid on the 2nd of December, and siiiii- 
moned the city to sui'render, with fearful threats in case of resistance. On 
the morning of the 5th Morla surrendered Madrid. The emperor took pos¬ 
session of the palace of the kings of Spain; and in his proclamations 
threatened the Spaniards that, unless by their conduct they earned Joseph s 
pardon, he would find another kingdom for his brother, and make Spain a 
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was deceived by bis zeal in the Spanish cause and his ignorance of the 
Spanish character. Nevertheless Moore resolved to make such a diversion 
as should recall Napoleon from the south and from Portugal, and, if possi¬ 
ble, to destroy Soult, who was within his reach with inferior numbers, before 
he could be reinforced. But he undertook this bold and generous enter¬ 
prise with a heavy heart, and, as appears from his own letters, as sacrificing 
his own judgment to what he knew were the expectations of the British 
public. Moore began his movement on the 11th, effected his junction with 
Baird, and reached Sahagun on the 21st of December. There he halted two 
days for his supplies, meaning to attack Soult on the 24th. But on the 23rd 
he received information that Napoleon, upon hearing of his advance, had 
suspended all his operations in the south and west, and was marching in full 
force against the English. The projected diversion was thus accomplished; 



Lisbon in 1800 
(From an old Spanish, print) 


and he began his retreat towards Galicia, where he proposed embarking, and 
carrying his army southwards to join the Spanish forces collecting in Anda¬ 
lusia. The retreat was most disastrous. Officers and men disliked it; the 
bonds of discipline were early relaxed, and the bulk of the army was a mere 
drunken mob, never resuming any semblance of order or propriety except 
when there appeared a prospect of a battle. Then all were again found 
British soldiers.^ 

Before discussing this famous disaster we may quote the words of H. 
M. Stephens,^^ who, after calling Moore “ the only English general who has 
gained lasting fame by the conduct of a retreat,” and referring to his death 
as showing “how a modern Bayard should die in battle—every thought for 
others, none for himself,” thus sums up his position in history : 

“It may be possible, in the face of his heroic death, to exaggerate 
Moore’s actual military services, but his influence on the British army can¬ 
not be overrated. The true military spirit of discipline and of valour, both 
in ofiicers and men, had become nearly extinct during the American war. 
Abercromby, who looked back to the traditions of Minden, was the first to 
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work was carried on by Moore. The formritien 
oi the light regiments at Shorncliffe was the answer to the new Freii ji 
tactics, and it was left to Wellington to show the success of the experiruein! 
Moore s powers as a statesman are shown in liis despatches written at Sala- 
inanca, and he had the truest gift of a great man — that of judging men. 
Jt may be noticed that, while Wellington perpetually grumbled at die Ihid 
qualities of his officers and formed no school, Moore’s name is associated witli 
the career of all who made their mark. Among generals, Hope, Graham, Sir 
it. Paget, Hill, and Craufurd, all felt and submitted to his ascendency, and of 
younger officers it was ever the proud boast of the Napiers, Colbonie, the 
Beckwiths, and Barnard that they were the pupils of Moore, not of Wel- 
lington.^ Nay more, he inspired an historian. The description of Moore's 
retreat in Napier ^ is perhaps the finest piece of military history in the Eng¬ 
lish language, not only because the author was present, but because liis heart 
was with the leader of that retreat; and, if Napier felt towards Welliiigtoii 
as the soldiers of the Tenth legion felt towards C^sar,i he felt towards Moore 
the personal love and devotion of a cavalier towards Montrose.” 

We can do no better than quote at some length Napier’s famous account 
from Ids woi'k, wdiich has been favourably compared with those of Thucydides, 
Xenophon, and Caesar.^^ 


Napier's Story of 3Ioo7*es Retreat 

That Moore succoured Spain in her extremity, and, in her hour of weak¬ 
ness, intercepted the blow descending to crush her, no man of candour cun 
deny. For what troops, what preparations, what courage, what capacity 
wUvS til ere in the south to have resisted even for an instant the progress of a 
man like Napioleon, who, in ten days and in the depth of winter, crossing 
tlie snowy ridge of the Carpentinos, had traversed two hundred miles of 
hostile country, and transported fifty thousand men from IMadrid to Astorgii 
in a shorter time than a Spanish courier would have taken to travel the same 
distance? This stupendous march was rendered fruitless by the quickness 
of Moore; but Napoleon, though he failed to destroy the English army 
resolved, nevertheless, to cast it forth from the peninsula. Being 
recalled to France by tidings that the Austrian storni w^s ready to burst, iie 
fixed UT)on Soult to continue the pursuit. Including Laborde, Heiidelet, and 
I.oison’s division, nearly sixty thousand men and ninety-one guns were put 

on the track of the English array. .... i 

Soult, nowise inferior to any of his nation, if the emperor be excepltu, 
followed Moore with vigour. Nineteen thousand British troops po-tod m 
stiw ground might have offered battle to very superior luiiuhe^ 
where wis tire use of merely fighting an enemy who had three himdied thua 
llndmrii Spain ? NothLg^coalf be 

retreat reaoh'his ships uninolested, and more Svmirahle 

ripr -i-.n llip southern provinces and renew the var imclei ■ 
(•irciimst'inces But in the immense wine-vaults of Bembibre hum ret s lu 
ciioiinistauce . followers of the army crowded the houses, a..d 

men reraainea ineDriarea, rue iuiJ.u»cao j Upfprocreneous mass 

iTi'inv of llomana’s disbanded men were mixed with this lieterOoene 

0 / (iSiio; 

lo»e“e S up I position, bLcI marched to Herrerias, and Moore uent on n. 

[1 These are Napier’s words in dedicating his great work to Wellington.] 
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Villa Franca; but in that town also great excesses had been committed by the 
preceding divisions; the magazines were plundered, the bakers driven from 
the ovens, the wine-stores forced, the commissaries prevented making the 
regular distributions; the doors of the houses were broken, and a scandalous 
insubordination then showed a discreditable relaxation of discipline by the 
officers. Moore arrested this disorder, and caused one man taken in the act 
of plundering a magazine to be hanged in the market-place. 

Under the most favourable circumstances, the tail of a retreating force 
exhibits terrible scenes of distress, and on the road near Nogales the follow¬ 
ers of the army were dying fast from cold and hunger. The soldiers, bare¬ 
footed, harassed, and weakened by their excesses at Bembibre and Villa 
Franca, were dropping to the rear by hundreds, while broken carts, dead 
animals, and the piteous spectacle of women and children, struggling or fall¬ 
ing exhausted in the snow, completed a picture of war, which like Janus has 
a double face. 

The British army was not provided to fight above one battle; there were no 
draught cattle, no means of transporting reserve ammunition, no magazines, no 
hospitals, no second line, no provisions: a defeat would have been ruin, a 
victory useless. A battle is always a serious affair; two battles in such cir¬ 
cumstances, though both should be victories, would have been destruction. 
A terrible storm of wind and rain, mixed with sleet, commenced as the army 
broke up from the position at Lugo; the marks were destroyed, the guides 
Tost the true direction, only one of the divisions gained the main road, the 
other two were bewildered, and when daylight broke the rear columns were 
still near to Lugo. The fatigue, the depression of mind occasioned by this 
misfortune, and the want of shoes broke the order of the march, stragglers 
became numerous, and unfortunately Baird, thinking to relieve the men dur¬ 
ing a halt which took place in the night, desired the leading division to take 
refuge from the weather in some houses a little way off the road. Complete 
disorganisation followed this imprudent act. The commander-in-chief, who 
covered this march with the reserve and cavalry,^ ordered several bridges to 
be destroyed, but the engineers failed of success in every attempt. ^ 

As the troops approached Corunna, on January 12th, 1809, the generals 
looks were directed towards the harbour, but an expanse of water pain¬ 
fully convinced him -that to fortune at least he was in no way beholden; 
contrary winds still detained the fleet at Vigo, and the last consuming exer- 
tioia made by the army was rendered fruitless. The men were put into 
quarters, and their leader awaited the progress of events. The reserve was 
posted between the village of El Burgo and the road of Santiago de Compos- 
tella. For twelve days these hardy soldiers had covered the retreat, during 
which time they traversed eighty miles of road in two marches, passed sev¬ 
eral nights under arms in the snow of the mountains, were seven times en¬ 
gaged, and now took the outposts having fewer men missing from the ranks, 
including those who had fallen in battle, than any other division in the 
army: an admirable instance of the value of good discipline, and a manifest 
proof of the malignant injustice with which Moore has been accused oi 
precipitating his retreat beyond the measure of human strength. 

Now a painful measure was adopted; the ground in front of Corunna 
is impracticable for cavalry, the horses were generally foundered, it was 
impossible to embark them all in the face of an enemy, and a great number 
were reluctantly ordered to be shot; worn down and foot-broken, fhey 
would otherwise have been distributed among the French cavalry, or used 
as draught cattle until death relieved them from procrastinated suffering. 
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Hut^the very fact of their being so foundered was one of the results of 
infxnerieic? the cayalry had come out to Corunna without proper equip- 
S, the hMses were iined not for mnt of 

end nails to pnt them on Soon MthSrans- 

Moore souR'lit a position of battle. On tlie evenin^^ 
ports from Vigo hove in sight; the dismounted cavalry, 

Etrses, and fifty pieces of attiUery were “divS 

cfuns beinff kept on shore for action. When ,baDoiae s uivibiun 

arrived, Si the 15th, the French force was ^Mn^ 

sand men, and Soult made no idle evolutions of 

lio-hter P-uns along the front of his position, he opened a hie iiom tne ne y 
battery L his left! and instantly descended 

covered by clouds of skirmishers. The ground about J_^4d 

sorted bv stone walls and hollow roads ; a severe scrambling hght ensuea, tne 

Freni back with great loss, but, being ’sSt^ wa 

the fiiW bevond the village. Major Napier,^ commanding the 50th, was 

wounded and taken prisoner, and JElvina then SSiked 

watiing the result o^f the fight about the village of Elvina, was struck on, 

^^'^SSstaiMiii°thS°g^^^^^^^ the troops gained 

the niStSt im their line was considerably advanced beyond the origmal 
SsitTon of while the French were falling back in confupon. 

iSlsorder the original plan of embarking tag the night 

Hone roriiom the command had devolved, resolved therefore to ship 
the^armv and so complete were the arrangements that no confusion or di& 
iltv Surred tir pickets kindled fires to cover the retreat, and were 
thmselves withdrawn at daybreak embark under the of Hil 

bris’ade which was in position under the ramparts oi Ooruni c. ^ 

^%i;7the morning of the sixteenth dawned, the French, seeing tbe Br t- 
ish position abandoned, pushed some battalions to the heights of San Luc c , 
and iourmidday opened a battery on the shipping in the harbour i h s 
caied greTt ^ amongst the transports, several masters cut their 

1 The author’s eldest brother; he */’t^®t®^X<'e''Inraloneflorae’^te^^^ 

attack on Elvina, lie was somewbat in in tbe le^rbe endeavoured to retire, but was 

scattered by the nature of the ground. g ^ ^ French drummer rescued him, and 

overtaken, and thrown to the ground whh five vrounUs a ^renc^ ^ 

■when a soldier with whom he had been strUeohug Marshal Soult sent his own surgeon to 

mer once more interfered. The “^tmug after to Napoleon, desir- 

Major Napier, and, with a hmdness and cons a^on ^ y system of refusing exchanges 

ing that his prisoner might not he sent to France, w received the cross of the Legion 

would have ruined his professional PtesP bm-unna Marshal Soult recommended his prisoner 
of Honour. . When the 2nd corps qui ted ^ 

5.-ef,TS£ft p»srs 

at all upon these private ®^t|entures, were it ^ot^tha^ more imperative by the after misfortunes 
StatehTl“K““Ta& and 

SrLflLmy rfte IS S“more strongl/marked tiie difference between their interests 
and those of tbe nation ? 
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cables, and four vessels went on shore, but the troops were rescued by the meii- 
of-war’s boats, the stranded vessels burned, and the fleet got out of harbour. 
Hill then embarked at the citadel, which was maintained by a rearguard 
under Beresford until the 18th, when, the wounded being all on board, the 
troops likewise embarked; the inhabitants faithfully maintained the town 
meanwhile, and the fleet sailed for England. The loss of the British, never 
officially published, was estimated at eight hundred ; of the French at three 
thousand. The latter is probably an exaggeration, yet it must have been great. 

From the spot where he fell, the general was carried to the town by his 
soldiers ; his blood flowed fast and the torture of the wound was great; yet 
the unshaken firmness of his mind made those about him, seeing the resolu¬ 
tion of his countenance, express a hope of his recovery : he looked steadfastly 
at the injury for a moment, and said: “No, I feel that to be impossible.” 
Several times he caused his attendants to stop and turn round, that he might 
behold the field of battle ; and when the firing indicated the advance of the 
British, he discovered his satisfaction and permitted the bearers to proceed. 
When life was almost extinct, with an unsubdued spirit, as if anticipating the 
baseness of his posthumous calumniators, he exclaimed : “ I hope the people 
of England Avill be satisfied. I hope my country will do me justice.” In a 
few minutes afterwards he died, and his corpse, wrapped in a military cloak, 
was interred by the ofiicers of his staff in the citadel of Corunna. The guns 
of the enemy paid his funeral honours, and Soult with a noble feeling of 
respect for his valour raised a monument to his memory on the field. 2> 

A Spanish Opmion of the Retreat 

English historians, especially Napier,are so severe in their aspersions on 
the Spanish that it is only fair to give the words of a Spanish historian and 
contemporary, the count de Toreno, who says : 

“ The residents of Corunna with disinterested zeal not only assisted the 
English, but also kept faith with them, and did not immediately surrender 
the fortress, a noble example rarely given by towns when they see themselves 
abandoned by those from whom they expected protection and aid. So ended 
General Moore’s retreat, censured by some among his own compatriots, 
upheld and even praised by others. Leaving the investigation and criticism 
of this campaign to military men, Ave are of opinion that the chance of being 
compelled to fight before his troops embarked, and also his having ended his 
days honourably on the field of battle, have lent lustre to the glory and good 
name of General Moore. For the rest, if a veteran well-disciplined army 
such as the English, provided with abundant supplies, began a retreat before 
combating, in the progress of which retreat there were witnessed such dis¬ 
orders, such damage, such scandals, who can Avonder that there were disorders 
and confusion in the Spanish retreats, executed after fighting, with an army 
of raw recruits, lacking all resources, and in their own country ? We do not 
say this to detract from British glory, but in defence of our OAvn, so reviled 
by certain English writers — by those indeed who took part in this disastrous 
campaign.” f 


FKENCH SUCCESSES 


Ill Catalonia an attempt by the Spaniards to recover Barcelona was 
defeated by St. Cyr, who likeAvise took Rosas. In Galicia La Romana shel¬ 
tered himself and his little band amidst the mountains, Avhilst Soult overran 
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the province ; Corunna surrendered to him as soon as the English truou- 
were safe on board, a.xicl Ferrol followed its example, delivemio* uu the 
squadron in its port. ^ ^ 

On the 22iicl of Ja^nuary, 1809, Joseph returned to Madrid. His second 
entrance does not appear to have called forth the same demonstrations of 
national feeling* as tire first. The municipality and the several councils 
received him witli loxad. j)rofessions of loyalty, and all the population took 
tlie oath of a.llegiaiice. 

Saragossa liaci beeia invested, by Marshal Moncey the 20th of December, 
1808, and simmaoiied to surrender ; Palafox gave the answer that might be 
expected from liis conduct in the former siege, and with his brave to%viismeii 
prepared to staird a second, yet more destructive. For a while the siege 
languished, and disseirsion existed amongst the besieging generals. But, on 
tlie 22nd o£ Jaiinary^ 1809, Lannes assumed the command; and on the 1st 
of February the besiegers forced their entrance into the town, and for three 
weeks the struggle, street by street and house by house, was maiiitaiiied, 
witli all the circnmstaxices of affecting heroism recorded on the former oeea- 
slon. But the nuniloers that had thronged to defend Saragossa were her 
bane : pestilence was engendered in the crowded cellars, and proved a yet 
more deadly foe tliaxi the French. The posts were manned by hospital 
j:)atients, sitting, becnnse they could not stand ; Palafox was in his bed 
delirious ; micl on tire 22 iid of February the junta capitulated. Laimes 
violated the capitulation in many points, and sent Palafox, whose liberty had 
been stipulated, prisoner to France. The central junta loaded the city and 
all its inhaloitants aixcl defenders with praises, honour, and rewards.^ 

The r 0 -coixq[nest of Portugal was now the object of the French. Soiilt 
was ap]j)oiiitcd governor of that kingdom, and ordered to invade it from the 
north, whilst Victor and Lapisse were to co-operate with him, the former in 
tlic south, and the latter from Ciudad Rodrigo. , , . , , 

Soiilt took Oporto by storm on the 29th of March, fixed his headquarters 
there, and seems to liave meditated becoming king of northern Luidtaiiia, if 
not of Portugal. 13nt Oporto was the limit of his conquest. Behind him 
La Roinana, wlio had. rallied his constantly increasing'army, fouiicl ^ey iiui 
cnnployinent, and Silv-eira was again master of Tras-os-Montes. In the suutli 
Victoi' conld not invade Alemtejo till he should have defeated Guest a uiii! 
the Estreii-iaclnran ax-my ; 

Ciudad Rodrigo, wlxicli was defended chiefly by Sir Roheit \\ ilson 
lAisitaniaix legion. This legion was the first attempt, in the course of tLe 
warto iSiprote the Portn|uese soldiers, by placing them under British 
officevB T^i^ prince of Brazil was induced to send General Beresford a 
? mmSsion as field-marshal and general-in-cMef of the Portuguese arm>. 
w ih JhS commission, Beresford Vded early in ^rch, and mimedia ely 
imoceedS fo^min the troops and to place over them as map- efleeme 
i“,“ 5 °h ofli?ers aa he thought national jealousy tvould beat (altvats, hon- 

aTth“ Le about 270,000 nteu in 

Thirty-tive tlioiisaiidJFrericli, in the mid ^^3 bravest and most energetic men in Srain. 

favourable to tlie defenee, reduced pxamnle imitated ? Gerona indeed, altliougli Itss cele- 

inie latter nobly, die o-lory of Saragossa; elsewhere ber i ate spp^*e. 

brated, rivalled, with^a wailing^voice that carried dismay to the heart ui ...e 

not triiinpet-.toiis:u.ed to^ arouse, but witn a wdi ^ 

nation.”] 
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riiey did so, and Oalicia remained thenceforward unmolested by invaders. 

In their progrOBB southwards the two marshals were joined by Mortier, and 
Soult received fx'oxn Napoleon the command of the combined corps with 
orders to maxclr upon the English and Cuesta. The Spaniards stationed to 
Htteure the niourrta^in passes fled ; and Sir Arthur led the British army against 
this new foe, intix'usting to Cnesta the maintenance of the post of Talavera. 
An appreheixsioxx of Victor’s advancing anew induced Cuesta to evacuate 
Talavera, and. lie Ixastened after Wellesley, leaving fifteen hundred British 
wounded to the exiemy, whilst it is said many of his own carts were removed 
empty. This step, and Soult’s advance in unexpected strength, exposed Sir 
Arthur to be exit of£ from Portugal. His troops were starving ; and as ttie 
protection of Pox'tixgal was the point chiefly insisted upon in his instructions, 
lie retreated to a. frontier position on the Guadiana. Venegas was defeated 
at Almonacid. ^Blake’s army of Aragon and Valencia had been beaten and 
disiiersed; and the fall of Spain appeared to be inevitable. Venegas’ 
ri'])eiited clef eats had now made him so unpopular that the command of his 
unny was taherx f x'om him. 

Meanwhile the central junta exerted themselves to reinforce Ciiesta’s 
aiiny, wdiich hoicL heen surprised and half destroyed by the enemy since its 
st‘i)aratioii froxix the English ; and they thought of removing the iimiianage- 
ablo general. piaralytic stroke savecl them that trouble, by compelling 

him tx) resign. The command of the principal army of fifty thousand men 
was <nv 6 n bo A.-x^eizaga who was ordered to free Madrid, before the reinforce¬ 
in on ts, set ab lihei'ty by the end of the Austrian war, could reach bpaiii. 
T’he same piec^xiliarity of the Spanish character, namel}^ assuming^ as done 
whatever iB promised, or even wished, seems to have coinunced the mexperi- 
tmeed state>sineix of the central junta that the general they had sent to con¬ 
quer could nob Be beaten, and that a decree, ordering the English army to be 
well supplied, must answer every purpose, though they took no measures foi 
1 rocuxrino- the provisions or the cattle required. Lord WeLington remained 
hi Smtondieiits ; and on the 17th of Number A™ Yas totJ^^^ 
tie rented at O oixua. The French now menaced Portugal: the Lritish genei ai 

VeVmSfi neatly all Spain north 

a seven moixtlus’ siege.^ But their garrisons were distressed, and then 

[iLafuente « gives tlie following °*t*^^efnt®to°his^protertion^n uUercession that 

town, St. Narcis.siis, named generalissimo, it diigers of the wars of past umes. 

the devout rosidoixts attributed of Monmich 511 soldiei-s and 18 

Of llie 900 men wlio gaiTisoned the ®, Abandoned It cost the French ci,000 men l‘-> 

mid nearly all tlio rest were of the garrison permitted, Alvarez ordered 

iuer the ruixrs- Whenever the how, oTthe occasion of one of these sauies. 

th“o?ficefwTrS wa^^tHheettw he would tahe refuge in case of necessia. -- 

'‘‘‘’“Xn’Nov^"?^efhad set in the town was ^ by ^sthence while^ it^ 

from the ha™^ of famine. Even the 

find cIbvoiix'O^- Emaciated, and .jx^q+q-p fnil of refuse were seen in the street* , 't, 

tlie emissaries despatched by the Frencti „ene 
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Lregular I'ortuguese troops were treated^J^^^^ 

r= ,?erta« s 

irregulars, had a private ^ ’ temper in which that revenge 

resentments can barely palliate the s § J £ exasperation was added a 
was sought. And to these personal seized upon 

deep sense of religious horror, Pope Pius VII, 

the estates of the church, upon Ro risoner to France. From the 

who refused to sanction his f ^liole of Spain was now overrun 

Sfr “ gLriuTil jrph!m fit: wa. only master of the places actnally 
-«a»“Sorementsthy^^^^^^ 

could not hope, wRh 27,000 ^ French veterans, led by an able 

PS^and bXs of 80,000 or 40,000 men, acting as a rear- 


guard. 


THE LINES OF TOEEES YEDBAS 


The British commander -s even then direcUn^^^^^ 
those military works, known as rendered nearly impregnable ; 

naturally strong ground ™rs to have been reLdIng the 

and his nmrn "biaa* “f°“‘‘i' SS*'£„SrheVrfcotad ““'i '‘“T‘ 

gathered in. ‘f““property, and 

intermediate district, with ^ cLmilrl rlraw Massena into a desert 

that he himself, retreating to JsStdreope, and would 

country, where the French marshal cMld not suMi® ms^^^ P 

to^^lndTomm^oatirs werl har£sed hy militia and .rdmaw the 

pr„«r name 4eS —^ the prince of Essling 

Massena, recently createa oy ms f ,-nakino'nreparations; nor was 

dedicated the spring to assembling „ Z\g.o that the hue by which he pro- 

it until he began the s.eM of Cm« Mii|o that are y 

posed to invade ™ chief,lanohet from the 

by its governor, Heriasti, ass^®^Xi 8 in When the place was no longer 
4th of June till the 10th A -,.p.u +^^0 besiegers, escaped, and 

tenable, Sanches and “\’=“'i'.^''SoXnfmi mXd that hi should 
Herrasti capitulated. Y i, ^-oo-orl i^hut his menacing position had 

hazard no attempt to relieve the besmge^bn^ J^cSt and continued to 
XsoXo“ uXlTflXutKas lufferL to elapse after ae fall of 

troops. Lorenza, a woman ol the people, faithful dohf, employed themselves m useful 

wZded; and eUn ^md men cue led faUhM do..^^^ P 7 ^ 

works, ever smiling and jovial, visiting t post s Ciudad Bodngo I 

of the balls, ‘ Courage, hoys; long live Ferdmana v i ^gg-gyng t^e town. Lord Wellin^on 

“ The Spaniards were angered with the En„l s nor s j, t,oujid to compel the 

had come thiWr from the Guadiana disposed, and even as it w g 

r.?!;“s"JSS.flr JiaUetIS «< »a .mtoriu» .< C„a.a 
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Ciudad Rodrigo ere the French general proceeded to lay siege to the iieio'h- 
bouring Portuguese fortress, Almeida. ° 

The allied army, falling back as he advanced, offered no interruption. 
But an English oificer commanded the Portuguese garrison in Almeida, and 
a defence yet longer than Ciudad Rodrigo’s was confidently expected. An 
accident caused the explosion of the principal powder magazine on the 26th 
of August, when, through the panic of some and the treachery of others 
tiie garrison flung down their arms, and forced the mortified governor to 
capitulate. Massena concentrated his forces about the middle of September 



Salamanca 


ington arranged his ar^r upon tire ridge 

The hrench troops scaled the steep Sent^^-fP i awaited the enemy. 
thiJT.5?™ ^^eavy loss? t£ FrP^.n 

tliih battle are estimated at fpom -fi + -r're.iich killed and wounded in 
at twelve hundred: but Lw n^e^r ^ thousand, those of the allied 
that the Portuguese trJop^Sa^^^^^^ event of ^he da™ 

Hodrigo, to Ze Of tZspaZr^"'^ training!" oZjhrSbwing dly 

s>sssltS£l*si 
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Massena, learning that there was a mountain road by which he could turn 
the left of his adversary’s position, filed off his troops in that direction, 
vainly hoping to reach Coimbra the first/ On the 29th Lord Wellington 
prevented him, by retreating upon that city along the direct road. 

It was not till they actually saw the allied army retreating before the 
invaders that the inhabitants preioared to obey Lord Wellington’s proclama¬ 
tion, and forsake their homes. And now it was too late to attain the end 
for which the order had been given. The provisions were left behind, the 
mills were scarcely damaged; whilst the helpless and desolate crowds that, 
'flying from the enemy, accompanied the troops, encumbered their march, and 
gave birth to the usual disorders of a retreat. Such disorders were, however, 
repressed by the vigour with which Lord Wellington punished, and the pre¬ 
cautions he took to prevent them ; whilst Massena’s negligence indulged his 
troops in a license that rendered the disorder of the pursuing far greater 
than even now was that of the retreating army. At Coimbra alone the 
French troops, during the three days they spent there, wasted and destroyed 
stores that might have supplied two months’ subsistence. But at Coimbra 
Massena was still ignorant of the existence of the lines of Torres Vedras ; 
and still believing that he was merely chasing the British to their ships, 
he probably saw no need of restraining his troops or of providing against 
famine. 

On the 10th of October the allied army took up its position within those 
extraordinary lines, of which one end rested upon the sea, and the other 
upon the Tagus, extending in length twenty-nine miles, at about thirty-five 
miles average distance from Lisbon. The utmost skill of the engineer had 
been exerted to improve the natural strength of this mountain line, and to 
supply its deficiencies. A second line of fortifications had been prepared 
some ten miles nearer Lisbon, in case the first should be lost, or prove too 
extensive for the numbers occupying it; and a third to protect a possible 
forced embarkation. But this danger was happily gone by. Reinforce¬ 
ments arrived from England, additional Portuguese corps were assembled, 
and La Romana, at Lord Wellington’s request, brought in two Spanish divi¬ 
sions. Before the end of the month seventy thousand regular troops were 
within the lines, ready to be moved, along convenient roads, to whatever 
points might be threatened, whilst sixty thousand Portuguese militia manned 
the different forts and redoubts that commanded the approaches. 

Massena halted in disagreeable surprise before the stupendous fortress. 
He was obliged to send foraging detachments to great distances ; these were 
cruelly harassed, and sometimes cut off by the Portuguese militia and orde- 
nanzas. Towards the middle of November, Massena withdrew from before 
the lines, and took up a strong position at Santarem, upon the Tagus. 
Wellington, to observe him, stationed himself in advance of his lines, upon 
which he could fall back at a moment’s warning. 

Throughout the greater part of Spain meanwhile a desultory warfare had 
been carried on, in which the French were generally successful. Victor was 
conducting the siege of Cadiz, an operation that proceeded languidly on both 
sides, from want of numbers on Victor’s, and the usual causes on that of the 
Spaniards. 

The assembling of the cortes was looked to as the period and as the means 
of the regeneration of Spain. These hopes were confirmed, and the peculiar 
character of the Spanish resolution was, at the same time, curiously illus¬ 
trated by the mode in which the elections were carried on, even in the pro¬ 
vinces most thoroughly occupied by the French. Considerable bodies of 
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armed peasants, or of guerillas, sometimes temporarily drove the French 
from the town where an election was appointed to take place, sometimes 
merely held them at bay, whilst the suffrages were collected. And thus, 
almost everywhere, deputies were elected who, sooner or later, found their 
vray to Cadiz. On the 24th of September, 1810, the cortes were solemnly 
opened. The assembly immediately decreed a new levy of 150,000 men, 
together with provision for the support and equipment of all the Spanish 
armies. But then, as if this decree had sufficed for expelling the enemy, who 
held the whole country in subjection, they dedicated their whole attention to 
framing a constitution, and to establishing- sweeping theories, resembling 
those adopted by the French National Assembly, and equally democratic in 
their tenor. The disputes that ensued between the cortes and the regency 
ended in the dissolution of the latter body, for whom was substituted an 
executive^ council of three. The cortes offended the clergy by attacking 
the Inquisition, and attempting other ecclesiastical reforms for which the 
country was unripe, exaspjerated the whole cliurch, and sowed the seeds of 
the fatal subsequent reaction that robbed Spain of all the internal benefits 
she ought to have derived from the restoration of her rej)resentative legis¬ 
lature. ^ 


Although they had allowed the colonies to send deputies to the cortes, 
they were not wiUing to treat the colonists as brethren. The colonies had 
unanimously professed their loyalty to Ferdmand, and their adhesion to the 
natiomu cause. The emissaries employed by ISIapoleon and Joseph to seduce 
them had been everywhere derided and punished; and the American reve¬ 
nues, regularly conveyed to the mother-country by English vessels, ought, if 
lair^^ applied, to liave done much towards supporting the war. 

On the intelligence of the surrender of Seville, the subjugation of Anda¬ 
lusia, and the flight and dispersion of the central junta, the province of Cara¬ 
cas assumed that Spam was conquered; and, declaring that it never would 
submit to Joseph, cast oft the authority of the mother-country whilst pro- 
cUiming inviolable fidehty to Ferdinand. This example was followed by tlie 
othei provinces of Terra hirma, as the north coast of the South American con- 

SSTts hleueJdP Venezuela confederatihii 

prociaimea its inchpendent existence under Fex'dinand VII. Thev refused to 

wm f ^^gency and cortes, tvith whom they carS on a mter 

uei enee d Vehemently resenting this darinjassertion of S 

of tJ enimvtl ? have been dedicated to the expulsfon 

f colonial submission, 

the Spanish^ffenerairijaD^fia™r^d^^ ^*^ the chief command of the worst of all 
ordered bv NauoTem^o ^ have fallen, if Soult had not been 

to whom Grahmn, as a measure 3 coIcUiaS^S^ Portugal. Lapeiia, 

stood inactive in a safe and + up the supreme command, 

rtikt at BaioS, (Sham ’ '"th®*"'?" “““Sand Spaniards; 

and Portuguese, ‘Bousand English 

the Spanish ^enerS rpfn«ai „ *®^*®*^ “^3" ^ine thousand French. By 
of tins hardlf‘won succe^ wa&^lSs3 beaten enemy, the benefit 

Lapena’s conduct: he claimed tliP * council and cortes approved of 
disgust, resigning his command to r3ne i p yictory, and Graham, in 
La Romana died on the 24th of January Wellington. 

Badaior, defended the^“d tflrTT" ll 
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Portugal the winter had passed with little alteration. Wellington and 
Massena had spent it in watching each other. 

By the end of February, 1811, the provisions, which the obstinacy of the 
regents had left to the French, were exhausted. Massena learned from his parti¬ 
sans in Lisbon that English reinforcements had landed on the 2nd of March, and 
on the 6th he had evacuated Santarem and begun his retreat. He conducted 
it with great skill, stained, however, with as great and wanton cruelty. In 
fact, this retreat, though highly honourable to the general’s abilities, remains 
one of the foulest blots upon the moral character of the French army.^ But 
the pursuit was conducted by Lord Wellington with yet greater ability, every 
strong position taken by the French army being immediately turned by the 
British; and on the 5th of April Massena was finally driven across the fron¬ 
tiers of Portugal. This retreat cost the French about six thousand men, and 
the allies a tenth of that number. Massena’s previous losses are estimated 
at twenty-five or thirty thousand. 


FAILURES IN SPAIN 


Lord Wellington, having now again delivered Portugal, asked for such 
reinforcements as might enable him to undertake the deliverance of Spain, 
without being, as before, dependent upon the obstinate generals and feeble 
counsels of that country. But to the feasibility of his future schemes, and 
even to the maintenance of Portugal and of Cadiz, the recovery of Almeida, 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and Badajoz was indispensable. The first of these fortresses 
Wellington immediately blockaded, and directed Marshal Beresford to lay 
siege to the last. 

Massena, having refreshed, re-equipped, and reorganised his army in 
Spain, marched to relieve Almeida. His advance produced the battle of 
Fuentes de Onoro, fought on the 5th of May, in which, after an obstinate and 
sanguinary contest, they were repulsed, and again retreated. Brennier, the 
governor of Almeida, then despairing of relief, blew up the fortifications of 
the place, made his way, with little loss, through the British lines, and rejoined 
Massena. Ciudad Rodrigo was next blockaded, but the French easily intro¬ 
duced convoys, and the blockade was abandoned. Little progress was made 
in the south. Some smaller places Marshal Beresford recovered; but he had 
scarcely invested Badajoz when the approach of Soult, with a powerful army, 
obliged him to raise the siege. He fought a battle at Albuera on the 16th of 
May. But the victory was purchased by the loss of forty-five hundred 
British, killed and wounded, out of six thousand, and twenty-six hundred 
Germans, Spaniards, and Portuguese. Lord Wellington arrived in Bems- 
ford’s camp soon after the battle, and Badajoz was besieged a second time 

under his own direction. r s -i i 

On the night of the 5th of June an attempt was made to storm. It tailecl; 
was repeated two nights later, and again failed, both times with heavy loss. 
Upon this second repulse, as the combined French arniies, to the amount of 
seventy thousand men, were approaching. Lord Wellington, who had but 
fifty-six thousand, and was particularly inferior to his adversaries in cavalry, 
liaised the siege, and ^vitlidrew the troops to a strong position, limiting imse , 


ri Napier while admitting the harshness of Mass^na’s deeds, blames the 
antrv for many atrocities, and says that at least one of the worst outrages blamed upon Masb^iia s 
J th^ of Joao rs body - was actually done by the British themselves. Maii> 

oTthe Charles against the French he declares not only slanderous hut impossible.] 
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tor the present, to the defence of Portugal. Ho other war raged now to dis¬ 
tract the attention of the French emperor; but he did not again take the 
connnand of the peninsular armies, and it is difficult to assign a valid reason 
for his conduct. He contented himself with sending reinforcements to the 
extent of fifty thousand men, naming Marmont, duke of Ragusa, to supersede 
Massena, whose conduct of the invasion of Portugal he of course blamed ; 
and placing Catalonia, like Aragon, under Suchet’s command, and also 
Valencia when he should have conquered that province. 

Suchet had deserved this confidence: he had done more than any other 
French general both to conquer Spain and to bend her to the yoke. Aragon 
was tolerably submissive; Tarragona, the last fortress of Catalonia, fell in 
June. Considering his work done in Catalonia, although guerilla bands 
still occupied the mountain fastnesses, and the bold and able Sarsfield 
watched every opportunity of directing them upon the French, Suchet 
next invaded Valencia. He defeated several detachments of the Spanish 
army, and on the 16th of October laid siege to Murviedro. Blake gave 
battle on the 25th of October, and was defeated. Upon this disaster, Mur¬ 
viedro capitulated, and Blake took another strong position to protect the 
capital, Valencia, where Suchet, on the 26th of December, again defeated 
him, driving him into Valencia. There Suchet besieged him, and compelled 
him to capitulate on the 8th of January, 1812. This campaign, the most 
successful tlm French had made in Spain since the first, Napoleon rewarded 
by creating Suchet duke of Albufera, and granting him the royal domain of 
that name in Valencia, as an inalienable fief of the French empire. 

The dissensions with the colonies likewise diverted both the attention and 
the resources of the Spanish government from the vigorous prosecution of 
the war. In every American province insurrection now raged. In Mexico, 
after a severe struggle, the Spaniards regained the ascendency. In South 
America the insurgents everywhere prevailed, as will be described later in 
the histones of Spanish America. 

The year 1812 opened with an exploit, the brilliant rapidity of which 
seems equally to have confounded the French and enraptured the Spaniards. 
Lord Wellington had long been silently forwarding every preparation for 
the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo. On the 8th of January, 1812, lie suddenly 
ajppeared before the place, invested it, and on the 19th the town was 
stormed, c Rut throwing off the restraints of discipline, the British troops 
committed frightful excesses; the town was fired in three or four places, the 
soldiers rnenaced their officers and shot each other; many were killed in 
the market-pla,ce, intoxication soon increased the tumult, and at last, the fury 
rising to absolute madness, a fire was wilfully lighted in the middle of the 
great magazine, by which the town would have been blown to atoms but for 
the energetic courage of some officers and a few soldiers who still preserved 

, exploit so boldly undertaken and so gloriously finished, 

T f eated duke of Ciudad Rodrigo by the ^aniards 

eail of Wellington by the English, marquis of Torres Vedras by the Portu- 
guese.o 

Wellington hoped to master Badajoz 
Rodrigo, before Soult and Marmont should have time to hear 
of the siege, and unite their forces to raise it. On the 16th of March, 1812, 
Badajoz was invested. The works were hurried on with the diligence 

On important fort was carried by assault. 

in oimation was received tbat Soult was advancing with his 
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whole disposable force to raise the siege; that Graham and Hill were retreating 
before him towards Albuera; that Slarmont, taking advantage of the allied 
army’s removal, had crossed the frontier, blockaded Ciudad Rodrigo, masked 
Almedai, and marched southwards, plundering and ravaging the country, as 
far as Gastello Branco ; and that the cavalry and militia, left to observe him, 
had fallen back, the latter upon the mountains, the former towards the 
Tagus. In consequence of this threatening intelligence, the siege was 
pressed with increased ardour ; on the 6th of April three sufficient breaches 
were made; and on the night of that day they were stormed.c 

The account of this desperate attack is perhaps the most dramatic, and 
is certainly the most famous, portion of Napier’s History of the War in the 
Peninsula^ Avhich, as we have already stated, is regarded as the most 
eminent military history in the English language. We quote herewith the 
greater part of what is a masterwork of literature describing a masterwork 
of heroism.^ 

Napier’s account op the assault on badajoz 

Dry but clouded was the night, the air thick with watery exhalations from 
the rivers, the ramparts and the trenches unusually still; yet a low mur¬ 
mur pervaded the latter, and in the former lights were seen to flit here and 
there, while the deep voices of the sentinels at times proclaimed that all was 
w^ll at Badajoz. The French, confiding in Phillipon’s direful skill, watched 
from their lofty station the approach of enemies whom they had twice before 
baffled, and now hoped to drive a third time blasted and ruined from the walls. 
The British, standing in deep columns, were as eager to meet that fiery destruc¬ 
tion as the others were to pour it down, and both were alike terrible for their 
strength, their discipline, and the passions awakened in their resolute hearts. 
Former failures there were to avenge, and on both sides leaders who furnished 
no excuse for weakness in the hour of trial. The possession of Badajoz had 
become a point of personal honour with the soldiers of each nation, but the 
desire for glory with the British was dashed by a hatred of the citizens on 
an old grudge; and recent toil and hardship with much spilling of blood 
had made many incredibly savage; for these things render the nobleminded 
indeed averse to cruelty but harden the vulgar spirit: numbers also, like 
Caesar’s centurion, who could not forget the plunder of Avaricum, were 
heated with the recollection of Ciudad Rodrigo and thirsted for spoil. Thus 
every spirit found a cause of excitement, the wondrous power of discipline 
bound the Avhole together as with a band of iron, and in the pride of arms 
none doubted their might to bear down every obstacle that man could 
oppose to their fury. 

At 10 o’clock, the castle, the San Roque, the breaches, the Pardaleras, 
the distant bastion of San Vincente, and the bridge-head on the other side of 
the Guadiana were to have been simultaneously assailed, and it was hoped the 
strength of the enemy would shrivel within that fiery girdle. But many 
are the disappointments of war. An unforeseen accident delayed the attack 
of the 5th division, and a lighted carcass thrown from the castle, falling close 
to the 3rd division, discovered their array and compelled them to anticipate 
the signal by half an hour. Then, everything being suddenly disturbed, the 
double columns of the 4th and light divisions also moved silently and swiftly 
against the breaches, and the guard of the trenches rushing forward with a 
shout encompassed the San Roque vdth fire and broke, in so violently that 
scarcely any resistance was made. But a sudden blaze of light and the 
rattling of musketry indicated the commencement of a more vehement combat 
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at the castle. There General Kempt — for Pic ton hurt by a fall in the 
camp, and expecting no change in the hour, was not present — there Kempt, I 
say, led the 3rd division. Having passed the Rivillas in single files by a 
narrow bridge under a terrible musketry, he had re-formed, and running up 
a rugged hill, reached the foot of the castle, where he fell severely wounded, 
and as he was carried back to the trenches met Picton, who was hastening 
to take the command. 



1 troops, spreading along the front, had reared their heavy 

ladders, some against the lofty castle, some against the adjoining front oil 
the left, and with incredible courage ascended amidst showers of heavy 
s ones, logs of wood, and bursting shells rolled off the parapet, while from 
the flanks the enemy plied his musketry with fearful rapidity, and in front 
with pikes and bayonets stabbed the leading assailants or pushed the ladders 
from the walls ; and all this was attended with deafening shouts and the 
crash of breaking ladders, and the shrieks of crushed soldiers answering 
Sm5n^ falling weights. Still swarming round the 

Si veterans strove who should first climb, 

K ? overturned, the French shouted victory, and the British, 

thrMr^^Tt^ a few paces and took shelter under the rugged 

.ranks were somewhat re-formed, and 
rian voice on ^ ladder, and calling wdth stento- 

the rio-ht once more raised it against the castle, yet to 

offered some faeilitT*^^ A lower and an embrasure 

first by the arenawas soon placed alongside of the 
on thTramnnrf 1 ^^rstant he and Ridge were 

Ld In a ^ ®^io?ting troops pressed after them, the o-arrison amazed 

?ntVthe%“nrr"*';r^^ di-iven fighting through dSubtegate 

resCTvrthen n ^ ^ reinforcement from the French 

then came up, a sharp action followed, both sides fired through the 
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■Mti', uU'l thf rn<-iu} I'l-timl : Iml Uitlj'i* fi*U, aiitl im man died Unit, night 
nith' "lumv glm v yet nniuy ilkd, Hud Uunv wsih miu-h glm-y. 

All tills time tlti- tninn!t*ut the hiviu-ln’« was Hindi ns if tlm very narih had 
hccti rent asitiidri and its rcntnil hurntiag npwurtls nmamtrolled. 'I'hc 
two di\i'.ii is had re.n hed the ghndH just US the iiring at the ciistle eoin- 
iiienerd, and the ihisii <d’ u single muMKel lUseharged from the covered way 
as a sigiial showed them that the Kretieh were ready; yet no .stir Wiis liciird 
and d.uknesH e..\ere.l the lueaelies. SiHuM hav-piieks were thrown, some, 
ladders [ilaei-d, and the fothon hopes and storming ptirlii's ol' the light 
(ii\ision, ti\e hundred in iiU, deseeml.-d into the tlitidi without ojipositiou ; 
hut then a hnght tlame .shooting n(ivvard,s, displayed all the terrors of the 
.•..Tiie. 'I'he rampart.s, erowded with dark tignres and glistering arms, w'ere, 
on oite side, on tlie other the red eolnmns of tiie British, tleep tmd 
hro.id, were e..niing on hke stre.mis of Imrning lavti; it Wits the tomdi of Uio 
m.e'di'i.m’.s w.ind, tor ;i er.tsh of thunder followed, and with iiun'odihle 
u'olou.'.' the '.{onniie.t p.u'lies were dashed to pieees hy the explosion of 
hundred, of ;,heU‘. and powdei h.irrels. 

for an ni t.mt tie- liglit dir noon ;>tnoil on the liriiik id’ the ditch itmazed 
at the lerrilie 'ight, hot then with .i .shout thiit matched even the. sound of 
tiie rxplo.ioii the men ih'W down the l.iddem, or disdaining their aid leaped 
n-ekli's.oi till-depth into!h>' gulf Ih'Iow t uiid at the s:imc moment, iimidst 
a lila.'e of mir.hem fh.il d.v/.;!e.l tlm .■r,-,, the Ith divi.sion carue miming in 
luid'de.ei-u.led With .1 like fuir. '1 loTe Were only Itvc huhlers for the. twm 

noimimH whirh wme rhen tognther. uml it deep eut innde in the bottom of 
she diteh W.e, tilled with w.tter from the inundation: into that, \vateiy smiro 
the held of the (Ih dill.ion tell, and it is said altove a hundred of the, imti- 
Uers, the ineti of .Vlhuei.t. wem there Hinoiliered. 'rimsc who hdloweal 
cheeked not, Imt. as if sueh .i disastej had hemi mxpeeted_, turned to the Iclt 
iimi thus e.ime upon the face of the untinished ravehn, which being rough and 
broken was mistaken for the hre.teU mnl instantly eovered witli men ; yc . 
a wide and d«‘ep ehasin wiw still hetweeti them and the rani parks, Iroiu 

meiieed a ranid diseharge of tnnskelrv and disorder eiisut'd. Now a mu ti- 
tiide hounded np tin- great hfeaeh as if driven hy a rvlurlwunil, Init aiusiss tlm 
toil I'llst.-rcd a r.tm''e of swoid hl.ides, ;>harp*poin(ed, kecn-ei g( 1 on ) y 

, 1 ,i,„,h .K-I i.. I...I......... ''1:1 

the ruin.s: and'for ten iV. l in front the aseenf was covered with loose planks 
studded with sharp iron points, on whieli feet heing .sid J;‘jj f 

, ,p. .,i' ,d. Then the f ienehmem .shunting at the success of their 

IIP,';:;;!';I;,!,;",,,,, , , 1 .,., wri, 

eterr inaii had seteral miiskets, and eaeli musket m addition to i s <"< '"‘TV 
. h.ur- eontained a small ethnder of wood stuck lull oi w.Miih'.n slugs, 
......ntmed hke h.iil wh-n the;, wore di lehalged. < >nee and ^ \ 

•uit ru.ked un the hre.iche., l.ul alwat.s the .sword-hladi s, mimm.iliU, aiul 
-m.nped their ehar.-e, .md the Idsdng shells am 

ihya;; a:::,;,”.’;::;;'!:;.;';.. 

'.ve to pn h the f'.remou '.m to the .word 

ahiid'.. th.nr wiithi.n- h da-., hut the other,-, trustrated '1^^. 

, .Old m.-n f.-;i ,v, f,tr from the shot, it was hard to know 
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who went down voluntarily, who were stricken ; and many stooped unhurt 
that never-rose again. Vain also would it have been to bi^eak tLouo-h the 
sword-blades, for the trench and parapet behind the breach were fiiiished 
and the assailants, crowded into even a narrower space than the ditch was’ 

W tontinSed! ^^l^eir enemies and the slaughter would 

Order was impossible! Officers of all ranks, followed more or less nu¬ 
merously by the men, were seen to start out as if struck by sudden madness 
the breach Colonel Macleod of the 43rd, a young man whose 
feeble body would have been quite unfit for war if it had not been sustained 
by an unconquerable spirit, when one behind him in falling plunged a bavo 
net into his back, complained not but continuing his course was shot de-id 
within a yard of the sword-blades. Yet there wa! no wS? of JaUaS leaS 
01 desperate followers, until two hours passed in these vain efforts had con¬ 
vinced the troops the breach of the Trinidad was impregnable. Gatherino- 
m dark groups and lemiing on their muskets, they looked up with sullen 
desperation at the Trinidad ; while the enemy, stepping out on the ramparts 
and aiming their shots by the light of the fiie-balls which they threTSer 
asked as their victims fell, “Why did they not come intrSioz"’’ 

continually falling, the wounded crawling about to get some shelter from 
the merciless shower above, and withal a sickening stench from the burned 
flesh of the slain. Captain Nicholas was observed making incredible efforts to 
force his way with a few men into the Santa Maria bastion ; but when thev 

the ascent a concentrated fire of musketry and 
grape dashed nearly the whole dead to the earth : Nicholas was mortSv 

TToSed^'S Shaw stood alone. With inexpressible coolnS 

^e looked at his watch, and saying it was too late to carry the breaches 
rejoined the masses at the other attack. After this no furthS effort was 
made at any point, and the troops remained passive but unflinching beneath 
the enemy’s shot which streamed without intermission. 

About midnight, when two thousand brave men had fallen, Wellington 
who was on a height close to the quarries, ordered the remaiiMer to reS 
and re-foim for a second assault; he had heard the castle was taken but 

bleachef Sair^ ThiTrci"^ was'resolved to assail the 

meacnes again. This retreat from the ditch was not effected without further 

^rnage and confusion. All this time the town was girdled with ffi-e 

TcalaSng th? dtstanT"!^ Passed on during the feint on the PardalerL, was 

Sg tim llnVf nf f{ 1 ®^'' Vmcente. His troops had advanced 

along tlie banks of the river and reached the French guard-house at the 

• rrier-gate undiscovered, the ripple of the waters smotherino- the sound 
of their footsteps ; but just then the explosion at the breacS took uhL 

SdZ°R.vT ?r’ cliscoveringTe 

nd the Biitish soldiers springing forward under a sharp musketry beo-an to 
hew down the wooden barrier at the covered way. The “mSse mnic 

“olrngJaMers, the othis snatcled S upCS 
and. forcing the barrier jumped into the ditcli; but the guidino- en<Hneer 

laddersTrovStoo Sr embarrassed the coluinn, ai?d the 

The fire^of tbA ^ ^ i generally above thirty feet high. 

srTj sl* s!i r: 'zb r ¥ 

tKdte”."''’ “ ““ man d^ped 
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Fortunately some of the defenders had been called away to aid in recov¬ 
ering the castle, the ramparts were not entirely manned ; and the assailants, 
discovering a corner of the bastion where the scarp w^as only twenty teet 
high, placed three ladders there under an embrasure which Imd no gun and 
was only stopped with a gabion. Some men got up with difficulty, tor the 
ladders were still too short, and the first man who gained the top was pushed 
up by his comrades and drew others after him until many had won the 
mit; and though the French shot heavily against thein from both flanks and 
from a house in front, their numbers augmented rapidly and halt the 4th 
regiment entered the town itself to dislodge the French from the houses, 
while the others pushed along the rampart towards the breach and by dint 
of hard fighting successively won three bastions. t i ^ 

In the last of these combats Walker, leaping forward sword in hand 
at the moment when one of the enemy’s cannoneers was discharging a gun, 
was covered with so many wounds it was wonderful that he could survive, 
and some of the soldiers immediately after, perceiving a lighted match on the 
ground, cried out: “ A mine ! ” At that word, such is the power of imagi¬ 
nation, those troops who had not been stopped by the strong barrier, the d^^P 
ditch, the high waUs and the deadly fire of the enemy,_ staggered hack 
appalled by a chimera of their own raising; and in this disorder a French 
reserve under General Veillande drove on them with a firm and lapid chaige, 
pitching some men over the walls, killing others outright, and cleansnig the 
ramparts even to the San Vincente. There however Leith had placed Colonel 
Nugent with a battalion of the S8th as a reserve, and when the h rench came 
up, shouting and sla 5 "iiig all before them, this battalion, two hundred stiong, 
arose and with one close volley destroyed them ; then the panic ceased, the 
soldiers rallied, and in compact order once more charged along the walls 
towards the breaches ; but the French, although turned on both flanks and 

abandoned by fortune, did not yet yield. , . , ^ ^ i 4 . 

Meanwhile the portion of the 4th regiment which had entered the town 
was strangely situated. For the streets were empty and brilliantly illu¬ 
minated and no person was seen, yet alow buzz and wlnspers were heard 
around, lattices were now and then gently opened, and from time to time 
shots were fired from underneath the doors of the houses by the Spaniards, 
wrhile the troops with bugles sounding advanced towards the great square ot 
the town. In their progress they captured several mules going with ammu¬ 
nition to the breaches; yet the square itself was as empty and silent as the 
streets, and the houses as bright with lamps: a terrible enchantment seemec 
to be in operation — they saw only an illumination and heard only low whis- 
perino* around them, while the tumult at the breaches was like the crashing 
blunder. Plainly, however, the fight was there raging, and hence, quitting 
the square, the}^ attempted to take the garrison in reverse by attacking the 
ramparts from the town side ; but they were received with a rolling musketry 
driven back with loss, and resumed their movement through the streets. At 
last the breaches were abandoned by the French, other parties entered, clesui- 
tory combats took place, Veillande, and Phillipon who was wounded, seeing 
all ruined, passed the bridge with a few hundred soldiers, and entered ban 

^^^mw Commenced that wild and desperate wickedness which tarnished the 
lustre of the soldiers’ heroism. All indeed were not alike, hundreds risked 
and many lost their lives in striving to stop the violence ; but madness gen¬ 
erally prevailed, and as the worst men were leaders here, all the dreadtul 
passions of human nature were displayed. Shameless rapacity, brutal intern- 
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devotion, some known, some that will never be known; for in such a tumult 
luucli passes unobserved, and often the observers fell themselves ere they 
could bear testimony to what they saw: but no age, no nation ever sent forth 
braver troops to battle than those who stormed Badajoz. When the extent 
of the night’s havoc was made known to Lord Wellington, the firmness of 
lus nature gave way for a moment, and the pride of conquest yielded to a 
passionate burst of grief for the loss of his gallant soldiers.& 


BRITISH PROGEESS 


One result of this triumph was the immediate and final retreat of the 
French from Estreniadura and Portugal. Marmont raised the blockade of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and fell back to Salamanca. 

In Spain, the native leaders meanwhile continued their desultory war¬ 
fare ; Lacy, Sarsfield, Rovira, Mina, and Porlier in the north, the Empecinado 
and Sanchez in the Castiles, and Ballasteros in the south, gained trifling 
advantages over the enemy in divers engagements; but for want of concert 
no material result was obtained from their successes, whilst Suchet made 
liimself master of the whole kingdom of Valencia, with the single exception 
of Alicante. Iii Tarifa, a town defended only by an old wall, eighteen hun¬ 
dred English and Spanish troops, commanded by Colonel Skerrett, repulsed 
ten thousand French led by the duke of Belluno in person.^ 

Meanwhile General Hill had driven the French from Almaraz upon the 
Taffus, and thus obtained possession of the only place through which the 
enemy’s armies of Portugal and of the south could conveniently keep up their 
communication across the river. The earl of Wellington then adviced 
towards Salamanca on the 13th of June, 1812. He there, despite the efforts 
of Marmont, reduced several very strong forts. Marmpnt retreated to the 
Douro. A series of masterly manmuvres ensued, m which, d^i^ sis days, 
the contending generals displayed all the resources of their art. The adi^n- 
tao-e in tliis pure trial of skill remained with the Briton, who, on the .^-nd 
hnlv seiziL upon a rash movement of Marmont’s, instantly attacked him, 
and Sned SI splendid victory of Salamanca, in which the French lost seven 
thoufand prisoners, at least as many killed and wounded, including three 
o-onSals Mlled and four wounded, amongst whom was Marmont himself, 
eleven pieces of artillery, and two eagles. The loss of the aUies amounted 
to fifty?two hundred killed and wounded, the former includmg one general, 

the latter ^ upon Marmont’s being disabled, succeeded to the command, 
rallPedTe rStedSrmy, and retreated to Burgos. Wellington pursued hm 
^ 4 -' WcsUiirlnlid and then turning southwards, marched upon Madrid. 

proclaimed in the capital, and sworn to with eager zeal. 

[1 Thougli Skerrett was 

forced by certain offic^ers to defend C^MCeU.^'Hfktrtbe numbers of the f^rnson at 
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^ ‘ ni.-4.ilHir4iiiati.Hi.j r\}iiliH.»Ml at ‘I'nrqMf-maih, ula-rf* 

Iom '.‘jaMl \aiih. wtTf* iiivailfd, aral Iwi-hr tlujiiaimii inrfi urn at uih* 

Miur ID a .4ati' »j| h('!{iiH‘hrt*'tV'. ! la-' iiaa;! m| jH,m\ lurJiral ma] 

r Mil:.', Is rniaith-tin-r \\iv ruHVOVa ttf t ha airk, hImI tlir fi .li *»** | ur Ul had 

«»»!aliMi td ilh* .NMhlitTs (^fur \\han‘ t\iv uflir'i.444 ara iairataas ilia auhliars \uU ha 

ii»iH ) |frtnluaa«i | Iia wur.st all\*i‘t-s. < vvi*ra j:far|airHtai| am tha 

iiiliahituii! H ahat;t I ha w huh^ iilia t»f iuaia'h, taria»r uas a\ar)\Uiara pradumi-. 
Iiaiiti ilia ill dri\ar.s umi Ijiulalaans ihasartai!, Kaina wilh, .^-taiia ^ulhuUf 

iliair aaitla, .I la* i-'u-uindsaariat iMat itaiudy all anima!*4 aud i*arriaip*“t 
mit|‘h>\ad, Iha \illaa,a‘4 \u*ra ;ih;uuh..a..iail, and tin*' umifn'a'MmndNsariaH uaiv 
ha\uldt*Jvd nr paialyNa*i hy I ha tarrihla iU.Nniaiar thms spraad alnm^ tha iina. 

I h** rnsi uf tha ralraal hain<^ ttinnnlaatril wa.s inuitawiih lunfi* lan'ularitw 
hiU t lia a\aa.. a*;, .4 ill aimindi tall luririahatl a\idaliaa Uiat tha mural 

atmdiiai nt a laniar.d aannuf l»a fairly jndui‘d hy fullnuimt* in tha waka uf a 
if!iiatnt:f anu\. I har** \sa:i im uaiit irl pruv isiun.'-a Uu hardahipa tu a\aa» 
parata diu na-m lUnl \ n| tha ani hur a»f I Ida hiaturs aimutad im thc‘ lira! da\’a 
mari’li trum Madi'id : au-nh-ari lunljaa uf laurdarad jH‘aaant.a ; hv whuni kiltad, 
nr fur uhai, uhf'fhur hy i%n*di -h ur i M*rman.s h\ Spaidarda, t»r ! Nui ia,nia.sa, 
in tii,ipnt»a in ruhhiTv, ur in \vaini»rt villany ua . unkmavn ; hiu I hair jnxiii-.s 
waiv in tha ditaha ;muid a shalluw rfla.f-rvar mi^ht thanaa havr draw n fuul 
and la! a t>..nal}iann'. naaiina tha Kiiihhah pmarai and natimn ’hha Span- 
ai*, il and niilil.irv, a^inaii! halrad uf thr Iditi'dr. Ihiilv ditl thm 
allimip! nr parpalrala mnr-iirr, ’j'ha aivil anthnrltiara nnt h\-.s aa\a‘n*, warV 
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In Ina indiitnalinn in a airanlar laitar aihlraar.ad tu tha anpi-rmr 
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an) arm\,and l hi » if liaml an)'di-:a:-daia anv nnn:,nal priupnm nr haidahip 
'iiva!h;il nl inah faiml waaila-f ; that iha iiihraTa had lu:4 at! anmmami n\ar 
lhair naan .Uid »*\rr . .r ,, unira,.a*a <d all Limla ami im*\i*n ahla In.Naaa had 
‘♦‘‘‘’nfiad ; that im army had- r-vm' madi* vda-»rii*-r niarrhf''i in ratr<*at nr 
had Inij^rr ran!'i, >nn arinv had- -av»*r !-ia»-n an littla praaaad hv a pnrauinif 
ananp\ ; and thi • unhappy ?4ah* nl. all'air'a waa In fm traaad tu tha hahifnal 
Iianjaaf ul du!\ In I ha ri’!pi .Mianl al i.-illiai'rv*n^ 
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field under favourable circumstances; and be, whose genius bad hitherto 
been severely tried in contending with and surmounting every species of 
obstacle might hope to pursue that more dazzling career of 
silences the favils o^f envy and of ignorance. The 

such as they were, were placed at his disposal. What was of more conse 
quence, the French empLr instead of constantly 

into Spain in numbers that almost seemed to render Lord Wellington s vie 
torie?barren triumphs, was compeUed to withdraw thence many troops. 
Soult, with thirty thousand veterans, was recalled from Spain. 

The complicated arrangements requisite to bring so variously composed 
an army into activity, delayed Lord Wellington’s opening the campaign until 
?he middle of May; when he took the field at the head of nearly seventy 
thousand men, English and Portuguese, independently of the Spanish amy 
of Galicia under Castafios on his left, and another on his right under Don 
Carlos de Espana. The French had still 160,000 men in Spain; and as 
many of these as were not engaged in the eastern provinces under buchet, 
or employed in garrison duty, were stationed around Madrid and between 

the capital and the Douro. , . , t j. 

Lord Wellington ordered General Murray to remove his troops by sea to 
Catalonia, in order both to relieve Valencia by drawing Suchet northwards, 
and to be nearer the scene of the principal operations, and sent Sir ihomas 
Graham, with the left wing of the army, to cross the Douro within the limits 
of Portugal, and thus turn a perhaps impregnable position, whilst he him¬ 
self with the centre, and Sir Rowland Hill with the right, advanced towards 
it in front, driving before them all detachments from the army of Portugal, 
as it was still termed, that were stationed south of the Douro. The 
manoeuvre seems to have confounded the enemy. The army of Portugal 
retreated. Joseph and Jourdan collected the army of the centre, and 
evacuating Madrid, hastened to join the army of Portugal_ near Burgos. 
Joseph fell back to Vitoria, the principal depot of the French in the northern 
provinces; there he halted, drew up his army ip battle array, and prepared 
to make a last struggle for his crown. It is said that the F rench occupied 
the very ground on which, in the fourteenth century, the Black Prince had 
defeated Du Guesclin and recovered the Castilian crown for Don Pedro. 

Lord Wellington on the 21st of June, 1813, attacked. The Spaniards 
fought with a courage that proved their former panics and failures to have 
been mainly attributable to want of confidence in their commanders and 
their comrades. The French wings were first assailed and driven back. 
Then, when their formidably posted centre had been weakened to support 
the wings, and was, besides, threatened on the flanks, that too was assailed 
and carried. The French had never before been so utterly routed. The 
whole army dispersed and fled; Joseph narrowly escaped being taken 
prisoner; artillery, baggage, everything upon which the existence of an army 
depends fell into the hands of the victors, as well as the wives of naany of the 
French superior officers, and the marshal’s staff of Jourdan. The victory 
was actively followed up; most of the French garrisons were taken, or sur¬ 
rendered upon being summoned; the remaining French detachments, by a 
series of nearly bloodless manoeuvres, were driven across the Pyrenees; and 
by the 7th of July no part of Joseph’s army remained in Spain except the 
garrisons of Pamplona and San Sebastian. 

Suchet’s was now the only French army in Spain, and his force remained 
unbroken in the easteim provinces, opposed to Sir John Murray. That 
general was conveyed with his troops by a British fleet from Alicante to the 
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mvr,st,Hl liut tun Im/ma'Jb witSf tho “k‘if when 

Nwhe. . .uiv.uuv iru.n Valencia wa. anu.mnmL Mun-uy rc-enS-kc S 

[‘;v>r ‘ iT I';';‘‘-H'»ta(iun, althouKh Suchet, %vu.s .soinu inarches distant! 

that h- .. tt h . artillery and stores hehuul. Bnfc the news <,f the battle of 
\ Ilona and its cousequeuees determined Siiehct to abandon that i.rovineo 
and loiu.-jitiate his troops in (’atulonia. Aragon wtis freed, and Mina had 
the niatili.-atioiy.i recoyia-in^f the heniie Saragtwaa from her conquerors. 

V lam Napoiron nveived the tidiiijEjs id the battle of Vitoria and its 
disastroin h-sults to his brother’s hopes, he sent back Sonlt to rosume the 
command Irom uhidi ht> had taken him; to eolli'ct reinforcements, re-or- 
ipuime the army, raise the sief^es of Ihunplona and Han Helmslian, 

and, in eoujunctmu vuth Suchet, drive the British out id Spain. ' 1 ',. emihle 
linu to cllci tac.sc objects, Im nameil 1 dm inqierial lieutenant in Spain, 
rrnm- urn auihonty Jar l.eyond wbat had ever before been intrusted to any 
liuu.Miut* ittnk tlir fu^ld at; ilta of iieurly one luiudred thousand 

men, .■adc.iw.nnicr to lircak through the extremity id' the British line, in 
order to rch<-\c 1 amploim. 't'he Freneh marshal’s lirst measures seemed to 
j.romisc lorn m.,-..,. .s. On the inWi of July, ISI:}, with ahout lifty thousand 
men. tic ailack.-d l\v.I separate posts held hy divisions of (he risfht winir 
tUMirr hir K‘»\VriUMi Hill, ddia ullios fought olmiiuutidy, hut \v(‘n^ obliged 
lo ipvc (Ill the ‘Jiith Lord Wellino-ton arrived on llm scene of action, 

immcihatcly iv.oi\uiq to i,dvo hattle for the iindeetion of liie blockade of 
1 ^ amjilomu 1 In* !• rcmdi were dideated in t wo sueeessive euj>'in>'emcn(s on the 
.'mtii ;!l ,i, alter wldeh Sonlt re.iretited into France. On (he Istof August 
the ailied tioMpri rcMimrd their former positions amidst the Pyrenees. 

'I'lie two sh grs J.roceedcti; Imt the provisions in Pamplona still lield 
out: lie* toll liieai ions of Sun Sebastian were udinirable, the ajiproaches diili- 
eult, and tie* g.tnyon defended itself |Hsrtinai)iously. When the town was 
tal.eii dl ), the siege, and ttspeeially the assault, had cost gri'afc 

numbers ot li\ i- i nearly tour thousand; tuiil (he troujis, infuriated hy (he lo.ss 
o| liieir comrades and their own danger, eonhl not he restrained by the few 
mir'i u ing oiiieers of the storming {larty, or even taught to diserimimite hetwei'u 
tnends and I'oes, Spaniards and Freneh. (ireuter outrages are said to have 
been euinmiited upon (he inhabiitints of San Sebastian than in any other town 
taken by the aUie, ; and it was longer ere the generals could restore order.* 
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1 ' < in Sfldnitiitn, a ihti’d-rait^ fnrtmHH and in Uud vantiititm whtni 

rrtpsfi-ti .1 lirair.tifi.: Aunv |pPatPHniiu; ati pina’intHw Uatuainit tnuia nixty-lhivt^ tiavn. d'ht? 
|44 pp in 14 r, i%.,u U> avvidviit 4udUt»n td thv Frvjivh innvtita'dmrrvlrt aiul hUpIIh, wliivU 

aldir *.|ii nt d f!n' au » i\iv uaui.’* Of Urn nml atrwdUtbH vtmuiuUtid hy Ww BritJ.sli ta’nnpH^ 

,\a|-spi‘ tin ? I ; 

A UiUii.lt t a dun *•.uuini' fnan thti tinnujlaiim with uidniundpti fury innjtptliatply 

aftrr Hal inUh-tl Iti Uii» nf tint light, Thin Ht«>rm Hpctmul to he \i 

ja,a..d ti.uu lu-a f i *ir nf viUauy wlik'h Wttuht iiavt* Hhatiiptl Uip un.Ht iVnjcitm.H har- 

\* Uwdrigtt itituxivatiuH atnl |»iuath’r had htMui thv priiipipal ohjput; at 
li.ulii. / |;; t? :u d juadrr \sriv jttinpd ut rapiiiii lutd druuktiUivsH ; liut at San vSt'haHiiaii, Um 
ihir fhv If *- luu'r: * nn Ify wa.H adthnl in Urn imtahtgnn uf luiinPH. Oin^ atrntiiiy <tf wluph a 
gal MU •»"*» aft’. !i 'A.in *! r ia-tiiii iifagtgt‘rj| llip luiial Ity iia taiumniUiH, iiitTPtlililf, iiniBBtirihahki hat- 
'Ihr ii-. >4 Hip tn ihrtiw nif tilHp}|dinu waa tinit’kly iiiadp maiiifpht A 

111.!i.h^ >aa!f I «.ii l.urbupd wiili a vtdlfy id mnaU arnw and <‘,Hpa|jpd with tiilHculty fnnn 
liiru v.!*m liH.f* k Uan f>‘i' ihp jiUir.Hhal td tin.! hth divkikm; a UnrUignpiHP. adjutant whn 

i jpi.'.u*- ’u* i !. • : . uuf' aH’kpdur.v-i wa?t |uit tt.» tlpaih in tliv inarkpluilai*«% nut with Kudtlpu 

; i : pr fvpu I, taitira, tuU tlpldirratvly Ia' a nunihur rd KngHsh Htihiicrs ; and thttugli 

nuup'i * If. »is t »r.| fu tu'tU'r anti many mpii wpry Avt*!! rnnducUHl, tlu! 

s and n * n,in«-n**dhy vdlainiH,‘4prp:M;l; tiu’vamp-hdlttwpr.stumpruwthnl inU> Usp | 4 ata% 
.md >n-i u*!. I nnfd ih«‘ fl.unvrt, udtuwing iIh! td tliP plundvrtu', |iut an Pud 

f'th. !*1 ‘ 1 , I', U .’ . ; f!iP Vi hi h* tMWnd'I 
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The surrender of Pamplona set the allied forces at liberty,_ and .Lord 
^Vellinffton immediately determined to advance into France, leaving Siichet 
and his corps to the care of the- Catalans, assisted by the Anglo-Sicilian 
army. In beginning his operations upon the enemy s territory, one of 
the first cares of the British commander was to repress the ferociously vin¬ 
dictive temper of his Spanish and Portuguese troops, who longed to retaliate 
upon the French nation the injuries and_ outrages they had suffered from the 
French soldiery. At first it was found impossible al-fcogether to control this 
disposition, in which the native officers but too much sympathised with their 
men. But the firmness and severity with which such offences were punished 
soon introduced a better temper. 

On the 10th of November, 1813, Soult’s line of defence was attacked, 
and notwithstanding the great pains bestowed upon strengthening it, was 
forced; fifteen hundred prisoners and fifty guns fell into the victor s hands, 
besides quantities of stores. On the 9th of December hostilities were 
renewed. The allied armies drove the French back into the intrenched 
camp they had prepared close to Bayonne, and Soult, by attacking, after five 
days of almost incessant fighting, in which the loss was necessarily great 
(five thousand of the allies, and far more of the French were killed or 
wounded), retreated into his intrenched camp. The weather was still very 
severe, and Lord lYellington therefore again cantoned his troops, but upon 
a more advanced line, and both armies passed the remainder of the month 
ill repose. 

Whilst Lord Wellington, with those forces, for whom, as for their leader, 
Napoleon had professed such superlative disdain, was thus penetrating into 
France, the situation of the French emperor had undergone many changes. 
It was at Leipsic, October 16th, 1813, that the battle, fatal to his hopes of 
maintaining his sovereignty over Germany, was fought. Every German 
state, including the whole Confederation of the Rhine, had now thrown off 
allegiance to Napoleon. The allied sovereigns advanced to the banks of the 
Rhine. There they halted for the remainder of the year, satisfied with their 
achievements, and willing to give Napoleon, whom they still feared, an 
opportunity for negotiation. Wellington and his army alone, of the hostile 
forces, wintered in France. 


BETUUN OF THE BOTJBBONS 

Napoleon saw that to recover all he had lost, or even to keep all he yet 
retained, was, for the moment at least, impossible; and he resolved to relax 
his grasp in that quarter, where renunciation of his now vain pretensions 
need not induce the abandonment of real power. He opened a negotiation 
with the prince to whom, as he believed, he could still dictate the terms of the 
treaty to be concluded —namely, the captive of Valengay, Ferdinand VII. 

Since the seizure of the Spanish royal family at Bayonne, they had pretty 
much vanished from public view. The old king and queen, with their 
favourite, Godoy, had been transferred to Rome, where they vegetated con¬ 
tentedly upon the ample pension assigned them. The queen of Etruria, 
whose feelings appear to have been somewhat livelier than those of her kin¬ 
dred, had incurred Napoleon’s anger by an abortive attempt at escaping to 
England, and was strictly immured in a convent at Rome, with her daugh¬ 
ter; her son, the dethroned king, being taken from her, and committed to 
the care of her parents. Ferdinand remained at Valen 9 ay. He had written 
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+1 to Josepli Bonaparte upon Ms accession to tlie 

liR repeatedly addressed to Napoleon congratulations on 

^ scheme for his liberation was devised by the British 
i/i-^ through compassion but chiefly under an idea that the 

t i tseiice ol an acknowledged king would-put an end to the factions and 
,1 distracted the Spanish councils, thwarted Lord Wellington’s 

impeded his progress — Ferdinand not only refused to escape, 
«ri-d denounced the attempt to Napoleon, and took the opportunity to renew 
otten rejected request that he might be adopted into the imperial family, 
_ ^ ^®ceiving the hand of a Bonaparte princess. He was further said to 
^iiipioy his tune in embroidering a robe for some image of the Virgin. But 
'He stories were regarded as calumnious inventions, propagated for the pur¬ 
pose _ of lowering Ferdinand’s character in general estimation; and the 
oiiprisoned king remained as before an object of loyal veneration, of esteem, 
xixcl pity. 


Immediately on reaching Paris, after his calamitous retreat from Leipsic, 
iN apoleon addressed a letter to Ferdinand, telling him that England was 



disorders now convulsing the kingdom and further menacing it. 
^xter a little delay and negotiation Ferdinand yielded. On the llth of 
L> ee ember, 1813, a treaty was signed at ValenQay, by which he was recognised 
king of Spain and the Indies, all old treaties and alliances between France 
txid. Spain were revived and confirmed, and Ferdinand undertook for the 
Liixrxxediate evacuation of Spain and her dependencies by the English. Even 
Lliis treaty, however, Ferdinand referred to the approbation and sanction of 
blie x'egency and the cortes; and San Carlos was despatched with a copy of it 
iXdCadrid, whither the seat of government was now transferred from Cadiz. 

On the 8th of January, 1814, the regency through its president, the 
3xtretinal de Bourbon, addressed a respectful answer to the king, in which 
^Ixeyr assured him of their joy at the prospect of his majesty’s approaching 
.ibex-ation, but returned the treaty unratified, and transmitted copies of the 
.ixw, and of the treaty with England, which prevented its ratification. 

Towards the middle of February, 1814, the weather improved, and Lord 
Wellington drew his troops from their cantonments. By a series of able 
XX £iIX oeuvres, and of engagements ending with the well-contested and brilliant 
w^icLory of Orthez, gained on the 27th of February, he drove Soult suc- 
iessively from post to post, through a country of peculiar difficulty, and 
tlxonixding in strong defensive positions, of which the French marshal skil- 
:xxlly endeavoured to avail himself, but was uniformly foiled by the superior 
;lciri of his British competitor. Sir John Hope lay before Bayonne with 
:lie left wing. By the help of an English squadron, under Admiral 
t-^eixx'ose, the close investment of Bayonne laid open the direct road to Bor- 
lexxxix:, and on the 8th of March Wellington sent Beresford with fifteen 
yiioixsand men to make himself master of that town. Beresford was accom- 
xixixied by the duke of Angouleme, as a royalist party with the mayor at their 
xea>d. were well known to be anxiously expecting the prince. The French 


rixx'X'ison evacuated the town as the allied troops approached, and the inhabit- 
xix’ts, assuming the white cockade, and receiving the prince with enthusiastic 
oyxxlty, proclaimed Louis XVIII. Lord Wellington, recalling Beresford, 
^eeoramenced his operations against Soult. On the 18th they began their 
.xxoveinent up the Adour, the French retiring before them. On the 19th, 
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flin trusted to that chance when they formed the sie^^e ’ 

dSifS • >>"* ’'“"Ms the“tag“le'’1.0-,,M 

■md “““y men they slen?rnt eJnn-,-: 

th3 positions of fortune occurred before tbev coaid be rolled back utTo? 
a. d 1 .Tl" fcoi'ttew ! And this is the glory of Englmid! thThel illi 

h'lf-M ^ were capable of overthrowing them in equal battle Wlnt 

by ifeS the peninsulars win ? What fortress did thei take 

PortncS. Sir Arthur WeUesley twice delivered 

X oi tiigai. bir John Moore s march to Sahagun saved Andalusia and Lisbon 

a “ “““f r“»'* <» TawlTJeWed 

u<uicna._ Graham saved Cadiz. Smith saved Tarifa. Wellington recap- 
UiiecL Gindad and Badajoz, rescued Andalusia from Soult and Valencia from 
ouciiet; the Anglo-Sicihan army preserved Alicante, and finally recovered 
xarragona and Barcelona under the influence of the northern" operations, 
wliiclx at the same time reduced Pamplona and San Sebastian. Entdand 
nicleed conld not alone have triumphed in the struggle, but for her share let 
this brief summary speak: 

She spent a sum of more than £100,000,000 sterling on her own opera¬ 
tions, she subsidised both Spain and Portugal, and with her supplies of 
clothing, arms, and ammunition maintained the armies of each, even to the 
guerillas. From thirty up to seventy thousand British troops were emploved" 
hy her ; and while her naval squadrons harassed the French %yith descents 
upon the coasts, and supplied the Spaniards with arms and stores and money 
alter every defeat, her land-forces fought and won nineteen pitched battles 
and iiinmnerable combats, made or sustained ten sieges, took four great 
fortresses, twice expelled the French from Portugal, preserved Alicante, 
Cartagena, Tarifa, Cadiz, Lisbon ; they killed, wounded, and took two hiiii- 
(Ired thonsand enemies. And the bones of forty thousand British soldiers 
lie scattered 011 the plains and mountains of the peninsula. For Portugal 
she re-organised a native army and supplied officers who led it to victory ; 
and to the whole jieninsula she gave a general whose like has seldom 
gone forth to conquer. And all this and more was necessary to redeem that 
land from France ! 


napieb’s estimate of wellixgtox 

'Wellington met the peculiar difficulties which attend generals con¬ 
trolled by politicians. An English commander dare not risk much, when 
one disaster will be his ruin at home ; his measures must be subordinate 
to Ins primary consideration. Wellington’s caution, springing fn^m that 
source, had led friends and foes alike into wrong conclusions as to his system 
of war: the French call it want of enterprise, timidity ; the English have 
denominated it the Fabian system. These are mere phrases. His system 
was the same as that of all great generals. He held his army in hand, keep- 
in or it with unmitigated labour always in a fit state to march or to fight, and 
acted indifferently as occasion offered on the offensive or defensive, display- 
in cr in both a complete mastery of his art. That he was less vast in his 
designs, less daring in execution, neither so rapid nor so original a com¬ 
mander as Kapoleon, must be admitted ; and being later in the field of glory 
it is presnmed be learned something of the art from the greatest of all mas¬ 
ters. Yet something besides the difference of genius must be alloveci lor 
the difference of situation ; Napoleon was nevei‘, even in Ins first campaign 
of Italy, so harassed by the French as Wellington was by the English, bpanisii, 
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and Portuguese governments; tlieir systems 

in principlf, tlieir operations being only modified by their different political 
nomtions. Great bodily exertion, unceasing lyatclifulness, exact pombina- 
tions to protect their flanks and communications without scattering their 
forces-these were common to both; in defence firm, cool, enduring, in 
attack fierce and obstinate; daring when daring_was politic, yet always 
oueratino- bv the flanks in preference to the front ; m these things they were 
E “S SCng up a uictoiy fte Eugliah general fel abort ot tbe French 
emperor. The battle of Wellington was the stroke of a battering-ram- 
Lwn went the wall in ruins ; the battle of Napoleon was the swell and dash 
of a mighty wave before which the barrier yielded and the roaring flood 

poured onwards covering all. , . j; a - Pra a;o 

^ But there was nothing of timidity or natural want of enterprise to be dis¬ 
cerned in the English general’s campaigns. Neither was he of the babian 
school. He recommended that commander’s system to the Spaniards, he did 
not follow it himself; his military policy more resembled that of Scipio A ii- 
canus Wellington was never loath to fight when there -was any equality of 
nurabm-s. Slight therefore is the resemblance to the Fabian warfare. And 
for the Englishman’s hardiness and enterprise, bear witness the passage of the 
Douro at Oporto, the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo, the storming of Badajoz, 
the surprise^ of the forts at Mirabete, the march to Vitoria, the passage of the 
Bidassoa the victory of the Nivelle, the passage of the Adour below Bayonne, 
the fight’ of Orthez,\he crowning battle of Toulouse! To say that com¬ 
mitted faults is only to say that he made war ; to deny 
a great commander is to rail against the clear midday sun for want of J 
Iron hardihood of body, a quick and sure vision, a grasping mind, untiiing 
power of thought, and the habit of laborious muiute investigation and arrange¬ 
ment-all these qualities he possessed, and with them that most iare f^oultj 
of coining to prompt and sure conclusions on sudden emergencies. This is 
the certain mark of a master-spirit in war.& 



On the 7th of March, 1814, Ferdinand VII definitely received liis passports 
from the French. Master of himself once more, he began to think of means of 
returning to the capital and recovering his former power. But, at the same 
time, he resolved to avoid doing anything that would seem to sanction modi¬ 
fications accomplished by the cortes, regarding such as an attack on his sover¬ 
eign power. To enter Spain without making any promise at all was the 
essential point. The king’s counsellors proposed he should send a king's 
messenger to Madrid bearing a letter carefully flattering the hopes of the 
Liberal party without undertaking to fulfil the slightest engagement with 
regard to it. Ferdinand acted on this advice, and charged General Zayas to 
bear to Madrid the news of his immediate return, and to give the regency a 
letter wherein were these ambiguous words: 

“As to the re-establishment of the cortes and all they have been able to do of use for the 
kingdom during my absence, my approbation will be given in so far as it all confoims to m\ 
royal intentions/’ 


The general set out for Madrid with this letter and hastened to airi\e 
thither, where his coming produced the liveliest enthusiasm, riie cortes 
affected to see in the message a pledge for the political future of their sorer- 
eiffn, and abstained thenceforth from those energetic measures alone able to 
save them. While they thus lulled themselves m fancied security, i erdinaiid 
had hastened to gain the Spanish frontier by Toulouse and 
24th of March he crossed the Fluvia, limit chosen by Marshal Suchet as 
the theatre which was to see the solemn restoration of 

Spanish troops. The ceremony was carried out amid general enthusiabn,. 

■ill the neoTile eao'erlv ran to assist at such a novel spectacle. 

S’t^sLf'Tn aHhe SwnS 

;lere he Ld some days, a people mad with joy, drunk with enthusiasm, 
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had cast themselves at his feet, had dragged his carriage, and given most 
striking testimony of obedience and submission A 

Sure now of the destiny awaiting him, he decided to abandon the route 
fixed by the decree of the 2nd of February. 

During this triumphal journey (24th of March to the 6th of April), the 
gravest events had taken glace in France, and one may conceive that Iferdi- 
nand, before attempting his couf d'itat, did not want to get too far away 
from the frontier, at any rate while the issues were doubtful. Certain 
events were very favourable: the entry of the allies into Paris; the crea¬ 
tion of a provisionary government; Napoleon’s abdication, and departure 
for Elba; and lastly the proclamation of Louis XVIII, which should lead to 
the suppression of hostilities and the end of the war. 

The Aragonese were'just as unbridled as the Catalans in expressing 
monarchial fanaticism. So while the authorities remained faithful to the 
regency, the people showed such enthusiasm for the king that he could no 
longer doubt for an instant that he could now venture all. Old courtiers, 
interested in seeing the ancient court restored, constantly urged him to 
retake absolute authority. 

Yet, while the storm was slowly gathering that would sweep them away, 
the cortes, always dominated by a perfectly unjustified feeling of confidence, 
never ceased publishing decrees which served to feed the general enthusi¬ 
asm in the king’s favour. The weak royalist minority which still existed in 
their midst had ceased to make common cause with them. ^ Its leader, Mozo 
de Rosales, had gone to Valencia carrying a representation in which the 
events of the past six years were considered as a passing saturnalia, similar 
to those which the Persians used to celebrate during an interregnum, and 
which put forth that order would only reign in Spain from that day when 
kingly authority should be reinstated in its integrity. Whilst the cortes 
waited with lively impatience to know their fate, they celebrated the fete of 
the 2nd of May with great pomp; ascribed several civic rewards to soldiers 
who had bravely fought in the war of Independence; transferred the seat 
of their meetings from the theatre of Los Canos del Peral to the convent of 
Dona Maria of Aragon; and decreed a death sentence against anyone demand¬ 
ing constitutional reform before eight years. Such were the acts of the 
cortes. The cardinal De Bourbon, president of the regency council, accom¬ 
panied by the minister of state, Don Jose Luyando, was to present himself 
before the monarch, and a commission, presided over by the Bishop of Urgel, 
was to go on in front of him as far as La Mancha plains. 

Ferdinand arrived the 16th of April on the borders of Turia. There he 
found everything had been prepared by the care of his uncle Don Antonio, 
De Macanaz, and Escoiquiz, to whom were united Villamil and Lardizabal, 
whose reverses at Cadiz had filled them with bitterness and spite against the 
representative system. The highest aristocrats came to Ferdinand offering 
him riches enough to enable him to act without the concourse of the cortes. 
General Elio, betraying his first duty and oblivious of obedience owing to 

[1 Hume<5 vividly describes this royal progress : “Through the stark and ruined country he 
went: the emaciated and famished inhabitants, hardly one of whom hut had some dear one kilieu 
in the war, filled to overflowing with love and hope of better times under the sway of their new 
king. They had suffered so much for him; he was young and had suffered too, they said, in his 
exile; surely he 'would he good to them, make bread cheap, and heal their bidding wounds. 
Most of the towns on the way had changed the name of their great square from Plaza Mayor to 
‘ Plaza de la Constitucion ’ ; and the marble slabs bearing the latter inscription were now torn 
down and splintered, and the thoughtless mob, little knowing or caring what it all meant, shouted 
themselves hoarse with cries of ‘ Death to liberty and the Constitution! ’ and ‘ Long live h er- 
dinand 1 ’Vc The amazing cry of “ Hurrah for chains I ” was also heard.] 
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the ir.',r!ii ). |ai‘iiti'.i d tin* rvuii'f.st asKiHtimci' frum all liLs army corps. A 
i.j.r. i.il p.tpt r, rutiilvl littnmltt, holtlly Julvm'Htcil u return to the old regime. 
'I'lii- iiiiM’ luoi imuu* t" it.-t in u dreiMive nnuiufr. Fonlinuml applied himself 
to till- wml. in rr(*fi\ing the ninliital IH* Htnirhvin ho alTected to mve him 
hiH h.Mid tH iii.iko him kixs it in Hign of homuge, uh if to show that the^regeircy 
wii;. la'ihuig hot an ominiatiuii fr*im hiK own mithority. In the same fashion 
hr rnenfd the commamh'r'.s haton whii’h tlio hitter presented before the 

ilH art . h.id t*r\»T hiTii nor could ^ 

he rU.iri-d by time. 'I'ht-n, with- Kickijinanj) A'll 

out making Known hin ubHolntist , . , . 

pi'Mpi.iiiiiiH', he titai'fhcd j.traight mi Madrid with (toneral h^lio, having given 
mdiT. i'> the cardinal Ih- Honrhon and huyatido to retire, the one on Toledo, 

h -i.o-iucd iuipivHHihlc that the urrivul of <tcn»‘ral W ittuigham almost under 
th<- vail , of .M.idiid i.hotih! tint open the deputies’eyes as to Terdmands 
intention,: u.ne,tla-leaH, they tool; no measures for their peraonal security, 
llir rvf’rntinu uf iJir Viilrutna had hevu taadhltal to General Eguia, 

nommaled eantaiu in B''»'*‘-id of New Castile, and known under the name 
of t oh •ilia heeau .e of his attachment to old eo.stnmes iHi'| of wep 

l.,„ 1 ,,,, i„ m thi- hack of his head as in Charles 111 s ttme. hgiinu 

«l.n w.i, r.mummder in i-hief of Kim’s tirsf division •'* 

pi. . d. d tie- kin;: to some day.s, was .supported '\V ^Wanghain s cimi y 
am! the umieiliand movements of the count ol .Mmdijo, 

..hm-, o; .M.uiu.l .»oum4 those favoural.le to the rejire.sentative system. 

t ,„l', , th.. rireuim, tam es he had not aiiv difiteiilty in excentmg the coup 

’/Cd vkl-h he had ... intrusted.- Thus, while Ferdinand pursued 

1 1!,. . .. ..n.o, .•iv.a, r..l.e..m7. .i.puti.HWho hail 

5!.. ... ,<1 i-u •.v.no.ii.jai.-.l mthr ..J-l I'.i.vau witunialaiof came whicliaocoui 

I *i3.*r4 A 
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his triumphal inarcli from Valencia to Madrid in the midst of a joy and 
enthusiasm officially worked up, midst subversive cries around him for the 
suppression of the constitution and re-establishment of absolutism, while he 
refused to see the cortes’ deputation who came before him at La Mancha,^ all 
vestiges of the preceding system were being carefully destroyed in the city. 

A terrible persecution fell on all the men who had helped in establishing the 

constitutional system. i i ^ i 

In the one night of the 10th of May, 1814, —a day so celebrated in the 
annals of the Spanish liberals, — Eguia took from their houses and impris¬ 
oned all regency members, all state councillors, all deputies who were 
known as partisans to the constitution whether in the actual cortes or the 
preceding one. Of this number were the two regents Don Pedio Agar and 
Don Gabriel Ciscai’, the ministers Don Juan Alvarez Guerra and Don Man- 
\iel Garcia Herreros, the constituents Munoz Torrero, Arguelles, Oliveros, 
Villanueva, the deputies Martinez de la Rosa, Canga-Arguelles, and Cepero. 
Some had the good luck to escape, among these Toreho and Istunz. As to 
the others, they were surprised in their homes. So unexpected was such a 
ruse in the then circumstances of the country, that no one had dreamed of 
taldno- the slightest precautions. The day after their arrestation they were 
constantly exposed to the insults of the multitude who reproduced in Spain 
all the excesses of that blind reaction in the south of France. The Madrid 
populace, after having torn away the corner-stone of the constitution, went 
in tumultuous procession to the quiet street where the prisoners ‘were shut 
up, and there shouting “Death to the liberals! ” they begged with fright¬ 
ful cries permission to drag the corpses in the mud as they had dragged the 

stone of the constitution. „ ,, .. , , , 

This tumult was the work of the count of Monti] o and several monks 
who, seeing the star of their ascendency reappear in the horizon — an ascen¬ 
dency lost for six years—had, at the same time as the Valencia decree was 
proclaimed in all the squares, circulated a scpdalous leaflet having tor the 
obiect an organised proscription and the raising of the masses against all 
partisans of tL liberal system. Thus the 13th of May, 1814,_saw_Ferdinand s 
triumphal entry into his capital. He had already given his reign the dis¬ 
tinctive character that marks it out in history : an obstinate return to old 
ideas ; a cruel proscription against all the men devoted to culture and intei- 
ligence and gifted with liberal aspiration; a stirring up of the_masses by a 
recrudescence of religious fanaticism; an exaltation of monarchical principle 
pushed as far as absolutism, and a near re-establishing of the Inquisition, 

convents, favouritism, and all their fatal consequences.^ , . j: i 

The great mass of the people, who were not enlightened enough m teel 
the want, or appreciate the blessings, of political liberty, had not sufficien 
experience of the benefits which the new institutions were calculated to con¬ 
fer to have conceived any value for them; and the troops, who, from their 
intercourse with the English army, might have learned some respect tor 
liberty and equal laws, were hostile to the cortes on account of the neglect 
and injustice with which they had frequently been treated. 

Ferdinand proceeded to acts for which no palliation can be toimd, namely, 
inflicting punishments upon those who had defended his cause when he him¬ 
self had abandoned it, but had, in his opinion, forfeited^ all claim to his 
gratitude, by seeking to limit the power they preserved for him. for¬ 
tunately, however, Sir Henry Wellesley extorted from the king a solemn 
promise that no blood should be shed for political opinions. No lives there¬ 
fore were taken. But the cardinal De Bourbon was banished to Imme. ihe 
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uiii> .Mui.tui.i i.f .lirutitu.lf .sh.nvn By Fwainuna to those wlio had so zeal- 
nu ilv litiii, u.n Iiih .•untinninif to Lord Wellington the honours and 

I'Mitlrfml him hy tlm corten* 

hi AHM-ihht !1 m‘ luir:: diHimte with the IJixited States respecting 

ili** hmiiMhiur'. m! J.umsuma nml West Flemla was Jinally settled by the sale 
t»| bitili thrj’huhla^ to that Tlie war with the colonies continued, 

hut aitrird in i hara^ ttT. iMTiliaand there took part with the cortes he had 
rmehnnucih pt’i'UijaeitaiHty indhsed to acknowledge the equality, the sort of 
trdiM/al with Uic^ inotherHumntry that the colonies claimed, and 

Ilie n-Hnf Spain by mnnling las best troops across the Atlantic 
tu a,H.srr! tl{*‘ pdd SpaiUNli numitpoly. Tlie colonies, exasperated by this 
n'furn hc' tliidi' Inutlt), mnv iiisowned the autliority of Ferdinand, and pro- 
t!aiiurt{ !lnd,r ridirc ainl alhSiihite inclependcuce. Ferdinand resisted these 
panr'n.mns \ri inmf \rhrniru!!y than the former, but it was evident from 
ih«^ iH'auudnp huu spam had tinully lost her transatlantic empire. Cuba, 
TiaiM Ka and \hr ridlippiucH wm*c her only remaining colonies. 

thr aliMii i Hinnl^dMin whii'h followed Napoleon’s return from Elba in 
tl}o lolhouiip ^iprinp and was torminated 1)y the dreadful and glorious battle 
iC WhiOnlo!* ;a I'mall) NoaUng* honaparh‘\s fall, produced no other effect in 
priiiu nla than an uriior to arm, a detail of tliese affairs would be out of 


iHK uimrN OK TKitnou 

A f.riin.iii'1 iJial of the Eximaninatiug Angel, had extended its 

i‘Muf » over the uhnle ronntrv under tlie direction of a former regent, the 
tiiMliHp of i tiimn and wm moung all the aposiulics of the peninsula as by a 
uncle mimh ll hm! lelatiouH with the prixmiiial bisliops to whom several owed 
fhen Olliers ; io* ramiliejilionH vrvpl into all the nionasteries, and much more 
\iHleiit than ilH Fienrlirlmpferh preaelied tlnn 3 xfa 3 rminationof alltheliberals. 

dhe mildai) eomimwioms set to work with a new activity aided by a 
ma-'BH of regiiialioiiH whone humnism and hypocrisy were only equalled by 
thru vigour and xiohmem TUoy lunl tlm power of comlemning to death all 
who Were ouiIh of lehe niajesle, that is to say all who declared thenivselves 
,,ppML,M| to'll..*’ nghiH id' the king tir in fa\n)nr of the constff^^^^ With 

titr h«dp thi. andmonme phrase, any writer who put into print any words 

in whit U the imhb^of Vonlmiml \vere <l(>nbted, anyone who m any manner 

uluU.n.T r.. ;.i..Tut.ni in (hf r.nulutiou of 1820-1823; anyone who kept m 
.1 ..i th.- ■■unsiitntio.na portrait of Kiego, anysouvenirwhatso- 

.v.-r nf (h,* illti .iiiMUH rulos ILlin; in a fmvign cotiutry, anyone who by a shout 
m -.in.Uni inni in (IrimKnuioH.s, showed hatrod of tyranny any ot 

..Muid In- i.aind .milt V uf lOo-nnijestc. A decree hearing the date of 

( I. )Ml., r Oth 1^0, which through Homo oxpiring sentiment of modesty ivas 
)„.! iuvrt.-.l’ ill ti o uttioi.i! 1 .azotto Jiut nevertheless was apphedwi^^^^ care, 
;P1 ,.r ih,. huv.s ami ilolivered tlie lives _of all citizens over to 
,[ ]},. i.-hiiup., A piomium was pul uiion information and a secret police 
dd;,:;;..! r;:,,; !.nu:n.hold hi m-dA- t.. divine secret of consciences 

Otd t,. i.m-'r ^tlaiIl of all the liheral element. Not age, sex, 

ami to pui,.. ' l-p* terrible commissions; wealth alone 

■''.'A'.!;no’-VA'r.• iidV.m’.’loaVi;' 1 io who luul some fortnue bought Ids liie with 

,1 p.ot ot i.n-sided over by a fierce brute named 

1 ,i. I . ijiiui. I uoii o . . 1 ,,, honour of giving his name to the 

t baporou, who anpured the melauchul} Uuiiuui oi givx 
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whole epoch, surpassed all its rivals in the number of condemnations and 
severity of sentences. It sent to the scaffold all those in whose homes por¬ 
traits of Riego were discovered, and to the galleys the women and children 
who committed the crime of not denouncing their husbands or fathers. 
More than one well-born woman thrown into infamous prisons with the most 
odious criminals died of despair in the midst of the unjust abjection to 
which she saw herself reduced. Chaperon, like all the judges who_ consented 
to make themselves the devoted instruments of social hatred, rejoiced in the 
midst of the terror which his name inspired, and under the general torpor that 
it created. He assisted at executions in full uniform; they were fete days lor 
him, and on one occasion, anxious to hasten the execution of one of his con¬ 
demned (it was a national militiaman who had taken part in the deience ol 
Madrid, the 7th of July, against the revolted guards), he pulled, himseit, the 
leo-s of the poor victim already hanging from the fatal gibbet, and this exploit 
finished, retired, proud to have exercised the functions of executioner and 
judge.ft 

THE TYRANNIES OE FERDINAND “ THE DESIRED ’’ 


The places left in the power of the French were evacuated one by one, 
and finally, on the 20th of July, Spain gave its assent to the treaty of peace 
and friendship which the allies had concluded with I ranee on the 30th ol the 
preceding May. In the beginning of May the king had found a ministry 
which he modified before the end of the month, but at the head of it each 
time he placed the duke of San Carlos. The system of persecution continued 
and everything which seemed to favour innovations was vigorously opposed. 
Ferdinand regained his power, the cortes had disappeared, the constitution 
of Cadiz existed only in people’s memories, ’pie Spam of 1814 became again 
the Spain of 1807; as before, she was subject to the joint domination ol 
prince and clergy. The legislative bodies which constituted the government 
and the chief judicial magistracy of 1808 were abolished in 1814. 

Among the reforms introduced by Joseph’s government and by that of the 
cortes after him, there were some Avhich were unjust, extortionate, contrary 
to the re-established order; but there were others which should have been 
retained or modified with reservations. The king had no thought of making 
a choice. He considered, not the nature of the acts, but their origin ; the 
good and the bad, salutary reform and disastrous measure, all were incluclea 
in a general proscription. The state, impoverished by a long war, had at 
hand timely assistance in the estates of the religious communities, withou 
being obliged to impose heavy burdens on the people ; never had there been 
such a favourable opportunity for limiting and regulating these exaggerated 
possessions which had fallen into moHmain. A measure calling for investi¬ 
gation and reform which had been authorised by a papal bull under Charles 
IV might now have been carried into effect. But no attentioii was paid to 
anything of the kind. All their goods of which the cortes had disposed were 
returned to the convents, and at the same time a royal order re-established 
the holy office of the Inquisition on the ground that the govermnent of usur¬ 
pation and the pretended cortes had regarded the suppression of this tribimai 
as a very efficacious method of furthering their perverse schemes. le es 
uits were recalled, receiving again the goods which had belonged to them 

in the preceding century. , • at, 

The administration of the realm was with great pains thrown again 
into the secular confusion out of which so many ministers had laboured to 
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(liBentaiigle ^ liistea<i of the happy division of territory decreed bv die 
coiTes, thex'C ^^^^ppeai'ed the spectacle of provinces governed by canudiial 
general, wh p acicieci to tilxeir plenitude of military and achninistrative 
certain jud-iciai ^xttribxxtes. Lastly the councils of Castile, of the Indiel 
of the orders, of finap-oe, marine and war, authorities independent of ike 
ministry, wliose tx'a.ditioiis made them hostile to any reform uiidertakeii in 
the interests nf tlxe reigning power or of the people, began again to operate. 

Around Leplixia>iid "was formed that too famous camcmlla^ controlled by 
the Russiaix^ ■which, wholly lacking in a broad outlook, seemed to 

have no oloject loxxt destruction and vengeance. At the same time that 
it overtnrxxed all "whicli the revolution had done for the unity of Spain, 
it struck at all tlxose xaaen who had incurred its hatred. Ten thousand Span- 
iax'ds had Ixacl tlxo misfortune to attach themselves to the French cause ; 
they were baiiislxed and their goods confiscated. The members of the regency, 
those of tli<3 cortos, all the ministers, all the individuals who had taken part 
in framing* the coxistitxxtion or had been zealous partisans of it, were brought 
before coixuiixissioners to be tried with no legal formality. The niiiiiber 
of the coixdemxxecl was considerable : py^esides^ imprisonment in the citadels, 
exile—sxxclx wex'o tire penalties inflicted ; the king made no use of his right 
of pardon nixd tlxese acts continued with cold perseverance. Two years after 
the king liad reg*a,ined his full power, the prisons were still full, and long 
proscrix^tioix list« still appeared at intervals. 

Suelx a govei“xxixxent could not fail to have a dire influence on the interior 
prosixerity of the couxxtry; but it is difficult to imagine the extent of the 
disorder' into wlxiclx ewerything had been thi*own. It was necessary to resort 
to arbitrai-y taxes wlxiclx caused discontent without affording much relief to 
the treasnx'y aiid ho exoi'bitant custom duties which completed the destrae- 
tioii of coxxxinerce by breaking off all relations with foreign countries. The 
old regdxne, to rexxxaiii in possession of Spain, would, have needed the treasures 
of the New Woxdd ho hold the country in subjection, and to defray the 
expenses of an rtcLniixiistration useless at its best. But then it would have 
had to get the better of the insurrections already victorious or soon to be 
so in Veixezuela, Chile, Peru, Buenos Ayres, and Mexico, and to combat all 
the Tooints of tlia,t iinixxense continent at once. In order to quell their revo- 
kxtion, wliich wa,s tenmed a revolt, an army needed first to be ppeiired. 
To embax'k this anmy a fleet was necessary for the equipment of which both 
time and means -were lacking ; the government was reduced to bargaining 
for ships with R-ULSsia,. In order to obtain immediate assistance it had to 
resort to a, system of credit and give some assurance of a good administration 
iooethe? with sec-irrities for the public debt. This necessity was so pressing 
ff.trS tUo ministerio,! oouBcif Don Martin 

of Spain, and several others of the same school were placed at the side ot men 
like E^nia mid Lozano de Torres, those defenders of ancient customs 

Gafay liad to prornise services for which he had no resources and at de 

[1 Spanislv kings liad "been ^-uled^ favourites brfore^km hermaM^ rerdinand 

zuela ami Godoy, were mexa of M night with noisy mirth they settled 

were, many of them, coarse, nolicy and even made and unmade ministers 

over the beads of tU© ministers arbitrarily by Ferdinand for the most 

in mere caprice. Mlimsters or exilfS the ^ 

liuerile x'easons, and. were sent bein^- one day in high favour and the next in jail, 

of the ca'rn€i7*iUa were treated m the y, J average of two ^nomhs 

There were over tlxirty ministers ,^p^er of the c(iman7Z(r was a low buffoon called * pa- 

fnorro°7 4®ro®lTad rwatfrtcTrrier, another, Ugarte, was a second-hand broker ; Tattische . 

the IXussian ininistex*, was also a member.c] 
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I (‘‘4H |v4! I t» j 

aihi w illi lUllii’uhy In'iiijf jji<( Jur u tlftiiiitur laitrdiliuii a'r.uiist 

till I'l'IiflliiMis ftiliiitif's, ujMHi ulurh all tlit? “1 Hn’ N(iaiu^U) syivrnnufiit 

w.Tf n<nn'tiiiMt.'ti. 'I’ll,' suiiliiT-^ «frf I'ciifhli'iH'tl iiy talf.> uf uld unitil.itcii 
\v .ii'i'iMi’, V, 111 I hail I I't iirui'il t'rniu Ouh'iuhia. 'I ht‘\ VM'ra iiiaih- to vie thi- [in. 
mIuIuv 111 t-srajiiiiit the iiii-.l'nrt tint’ whiflt attailrd thftn ^ vutliMiil liihiifr 
In till' i'i‘jirnai'h nf •aisjiii’inii ul a lank nf fntlt.ljff. 1 Inyv wi-t'i' tnhl 
Ntnvif.-. nf thn hf.t \Uir, nf till’ lil>l‘rt\ fnll(|Ufrf(l Utnl thfll hiNt, nf linllnlll’ 
♦■nuilirnmisi’tl. Ill t ' r ,• 

i'hn cnii'ijiii'atnr.'i hail litnrt* Itniif >»f stitH’css litH'unat* tuny tunl unyflticf nl 
thf f^jifiUtinu himsi’lf, O'nnmifU, thf i't»nnt t»t' nn Shnir .shii>: hnt 

tliia "•fit' tal tunii'ii Itailiir, ilfiintiiii'nil tlin cniifijhfatnrs, aiui ari'i'Mifti 

.M-mn'nf iltl’m. Kml Im tnn was laliTMisiM-fli’il, aiitl was nM’alln.i with all thf 
sinus nf .lisnrann. K.-rscrntiniis rnrn(niufiii'f‘i. Kvcrythiiin [.niutrd tn a 
riViniiMmn nf’ rlmiur wltinh in tnnt i.miUuaH! a rfilnuhlitn!: nf irritatinn aiul 
alsn nf lin]..-. 'rim l•nn ■]liiMtnfs !ii;ain tnnk n|. thfir [ilaiis wiiinh hail hn-n 
iut'-iTiiiitril fnr an iii'.tant, Imt this tiinn tliny tiiii uni Innk tn nyitiTals Inr 
h--!i>. A li-.s ili .tiu.’i'ni 'hi'il h-aiiff .^avn lla* itnimlsi’ tn rnMilt in ntm nf the 

tMUt taituoiits. ^ 

“I’hi* I 4 nf .I.uul.tru <lol u liuttuhnu 

i-urauiiinl in a iiila-n% j'.n ,.nfrii it with t hr must it lit inn nf fsllias ihr law 
nf tin- rnuutl-s, !n w'htrh lir inatlr it SWraf a 1 Ir;'.ia Iirr. ntaJ'fhrii lllinll Arms, 
■ail jil'i.'i 'l anil ra|iiurr)i ( )’1 tnHUrU’■ :iUrrr;isnl' ( alilrl’nll \vith Itis :it,lll, iUui 
iMUtinUril ill. ni.Ill'll U|inU Sail Ki’niatllln wlirrr hr WU.S jnilirtl lit, ( nlnlirl 
t^iuu'iina. Knit ihr itatr ; nf ('ailir- rriiiainrtl rlnsrii tn thrill, thr narrisiin aiu! 
ihr ilrri tnnli ni) a iinstilr atiiftnlr tnwaril thr rrlirh*. At flu* sanin tiiar an 
anuv nf thii'trru tlinii'.auil iiirii tniilrf (irtirral l'’i’rirt‘ arrivnl with Im-rnl 
niairhi*'. tn Iinrll thr msurrrriiim, ‘rhrrrniinli itirj':n aiivannrtl tnwnnis thr 
rmtir nf Aiiilalif.ia i.rrarhinn instirm’tinti atiil iirnfluitniuir thr rniiatilulnm 
nf Oaili/. Unt thr jn-nrfal iuiiitfrfrurr nf the rniintry was runUji;h tn thwart 
thr rnirriti'i.Hr nf tlir iiiNiirin’iits. 'I'hrrr was tli.srnnrai'rnifnt in the <'ani[» 
at ihr islr nf l.rnit tunk thf }t;n\rrttinrtifal fniyM urminuhitiiif,’' in Aiuhiltisia, 

it .srrlnril that thr fchrllinU was alinut tn r%|,irr. ^ I ) •) 

lint llir rniissarii's rhartfnl with urntuanj; thr jirnviurrs wnrl.ril wtlhnut 
rrlasaiinit. Thr tjlst nf KrlirnarV' tiaw tairrminl in jirnrlaiiuln!' tin- rnii- 
..fituiinn in thr raiiital nf ilaliria.’ Krrrnl fnllnwr.l this r'.auiiilr thr Ittlril. 
'Ihr saltir ihuin l.ink j.kirr at Vi:;n. 'I'lir .iiiVi-nUlirnt Inn! tn rnliil.rntmsr 
with till- rrvnlniiiiii anil nffrmi tn assriuhlr thr rnrlrs, hut tin mulitlriirr was 
Iiiarrii in thrsr lirnniisrs hrrattsr it wa.s frinrllthrivil that ihrylrrrrr nl M.iy 
-Ith l‘'M, li\ whirh thr rnn .tilitlinii was ahnlishnl, hail iirnmisnl tn rninnkr 
Ihr’rnllr.’. hilt hail tint Itmii rarfin! ilitn rffrrt. Thr twiihltinuarir:. nf thr 
ral.ilal inritnl l.\ thr frrhlmr;,-, nf t hr ''i iv l•rnlnrnl wnrl.nl nj.riily tnwafils 
thrir nhjn't. Inairra! I’.allr.slrms, wltn ratnr tu Maiiriil tn ilrrlan- In thr 
Iiiniiarrh’tlial hr liiust arn'lit thr rntisl it lit inti, W as hailni as a i Irll \ r fr r hy 
(hr l.ilr'; till' '.nh nf Mafrli il'rrtiinanti tnnl. thr nath Inr till, art wliirti 
hr lirtr-.iisl, at tlir lunllirlil w Itrii Mirons rnlllnilt, rnlurni tn a IrW mm, Was 
fnrrrit tn ilisli.mit. alul thr nai fi am at <'ailiz was rnrrnrlirally ni.i.n aan liir 

unnrrrrtimi. . , i 

Wlii'K thr kill;': hail -wnrit tn ninriwr thr ntii'.titutinu nt IM'.., tlir jinijilr 
ami till’ tinMin whirh still rrmailinl faithful s^avr ujt witlmul rrsistaiirr. 
lArrmur h.ui hrru affrrtnl hv the liisast rntis rll'rrtS nf thr frruur tn whuh 
It.r I'nuiiti', hail hrrti Mihjrrt'nl fnr srvrral yrar.s ami all wm- ;;!aii tn hr 
firril fjMm'ii withnul a rin! war. Tin* }iri, nu.. wm- ni.runh '1 Im inu, n) 
.nnrtiimi.mt w-Tr in thr hamii nf minister,, w lm .r iilras wrrr w lml;;. [.niaii.u'. 
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!•' aiT.nui.li-.h :i) wiiiU Hlmultl fiavt* In’i'u tlip xsui-k (,f vm ' T 

■.uiriv..,mr ih.- ..r,v;tt.T (.art ui' tl„- .v!i,.i„us <'.m.nv.niion; 
auil [.iiiiiii ■ i.irir ;;n,nl-; Up ji.i'.salf, tliilhuil!ics mI' inure lhau une’kitul' ,^ 

' ' ■‘'•‘Sut.Ki auil \'alfiicia Itati tu uuanl tlic lutlt's ()l'\*"hA 

untHasi. IJ.-. ,la\ aiul Iiipiu lu pn-vl■llt {•ilht'.fc ami niaxsacn*. 'Hu'kino'1i-ul 
l..-a!a!..l t., -an.-I,.,,, tin- .le.Tre, and, ufter tin- sessiun rlused ,m the 9 n, ‘ J 
1 . la- ina.i,' an UUsUee.ssful triid uf alwulute l.uwer hv' umniieH:,,^ 
( iriii ial < ainaja! t aptuiu ip-iieral ot New t’asliie, withuuf. 1 Ins'KhnuilurA (S 
!fie numstcr ul war. The iVi’inentatiun (hen heeattn* (errihle ainltho ininiti 
t.-i amrun n!.-. ii m uid.-r iu frighten the kin.-r. 'Die hitter threattiued and" 
in .uhe. un all .-.ah a aai teiyei! t.. return tu Madrid from hLs retreat in the 
l . .. ..na!. \\ li. n uiie da_\ his hudv'piani was ini.ved (n pity by the dan- 

•( 111 ' ran, their quarter was hesiejp'd and the eurps di.surtcau'i.sed. The 
d’.unt^unifpJ* »tt Ma'irui iuqju.srd tht*ir lutM.surf* on tin* ifov(*rrmu‘ut, 

\lo r li4\or.f .nuillMUrd >.n nuiuv uffroul.s Krrtiiuand \vislu^<I to make an 


u!i‘ t lit* \ mL 


,i»I\ or uirn 


riiiiii.ni!. 


<'i' Sj'.ou, I'.’i-iliu. 
*11 Mali h 1 !» I 
adfllTi’i |n'rj»;irrd j 
roin|*!,iiiun:^' *4' tin 
<o «lir!} mU! r4‘,!r'4» 
from ihr liiMdrr.df* 
1J4I r iMUnr fi <r lltnl 

lo d}HliirtnuirrH in 
tti'ilrr lo H4r»} off I 


Im .liTi,,* (ifi tin* Iti* hoprd with his tww nssolutiou to impose 

Mii hi. .rl\or i.u:r ,, uhu V, rrr tronblril h) tho attiimlo of tlm irreat Euronpin 

oio r l.n-;i,in(i itlMijr had fmiddv rrrojruiM-d Uj(‘ ronslitutioualiov- 

« ^ l!ti^ aa ha«l unt r.tnoralrd hrr diaplrasurr at iho triumpli of the in- 

Ihiu maud AuJriahrhl tlirnaddvrs in a rosorvo whicli boded no 

j,o; ‘d,.ind 1 lonrr had t nrd to hrin»pihi»ut a tdiariifo in ^hiOjH)^dt.i()IM>f the icing 

Sj*<ou, I . liiiu.uid rhn ,(* tie* <»jHadn|^ of ihr NtiMnui Rossiou of the cortes 
^hto h 1 !» to (h'Ii\rr Ids aftark, Aitrr rnusliino the ensiomary 

adfliToi lavjtarrd in hr. ndnistrrs lir nsnl a snpidement mhled hy himself 
i ren|bltUnini^ *.*1 t!ii' nuidstrr-i ^^ihri haii |H‘rinittrd his perHoii to be subjected 
t^o led} Mnti4‘.o''4» Ihr nr\t day hr disiuissrd t!n.an ami ehose a now cabinet 
from I hr inodoratf* i‘ariy ot the rl'iumh*n% Is vents in Piedmont and Naples 
ijair_ iMUnr fnr eoidlHinnr smtiimmlH, *\tiinnjft.s of flm almolntists gave rise 
lo diHinrhaiirrH in Vahmria, Coruntan Srvith% and Ihuwhma. The king in 
ttrdrr nard offhi. anvfrr of the drmagognrs sent a message to ilia cortes 
r\prrfrdinif^ Ids gi irt ovrt' r\rnts in Italy amt his sympathy with the Italian 
patriHln Ttif. ndni’din, also drsirinrf to forestall |;inhlie delianee, on April 
I *fh la’MjuiHrd tun laws, <»ne of uldeli proiiirnneint a Hentemsj of death on all 
uh»4 rirmld tr\ tit (nrninn llm religion rd" the eonstlfntion, and a decree of 
h.oni lUiirSit a otUisf an\ person wlio irsed any ev|*resHion tending to such an 
tr. 1*11 lo.'U . I Ur idSM.nd Ian jirovidrd that tliteio ais'iistsl of esmspiracy and 
an»' J* d h\ aiiuf'd huvr, nhalever their sindal position, he plaeeil before a 
iiiilitasj. fiaiaina! rliM-’em from the ei^rps wlrieh Imd nniile the a.rrest. Judg- 
nemf waM t*t Iff prunuuurrd uitldn iiiv days^ and e?teeuted within forty-eight 
hours after lediig rMntirmrd In the ehief military amlhority. Tlmre was to 
lie jiM iippral nr r\rrt om* ot pardou by the king. I'lie pojadaec would have 
Id,rd t‘» appl\ !!d» law to all p«4itieal o!Tendm\s,. 

I‘nuto ssm in»'i'ea‘.ed fruin day to day. Ivepuhlii’an uinisals took place in 
M.ds''4 4od ikio-rhmo, in the en\irorts of Manrtssa were armed l)ands in 
th*’ ima.r i.f “ U4«- l4i!h/’ I’leU’e was eemsjdraey at Mureia ami absolutist 
a ouu 'U 4f M4l4*m. Ikiuds um’e arming themselves on the frontier of 
i :.iiei%4ud um i,n** lnr*a \%hri'r Ui turn for money to organise the sadly 
n»-rdi d '1 p,* ritiii-t Has luoriMever Itegiuning to give way btdore the 

v.*-* -d* m! I'.euf'i uhib'li aftaekrsl it on all sivliee Tlyi ijnestioU of the inde- 
pf feh'.,^ * .4 fi-rriiied if, aird ii did ne*t rare to remmm^e the pia^tcn- 

' -‘Oi. *4 dr Sj.4in *orr iie-n who ha*! matfe usr. of the righto)f insurrection, 

liu! je ,r4,4!eie. po«*,ed u;»ri»oe. I hit. of so jnanv Vast possessions Spain 
! Midy ,i haiiiii-d plae«»4 oeen|4ed by tlie renmunts id’ its armies. 
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Riots became more and more frequent at Madrid, but tliey were put 
down by the courage and sangfroid of Morillo. The cortes separated Febru¬ 
ary 22nd, 1822, at^a inoinent when Seville and Valencia w-ere given up to 
rebellion, the Basque provinces and Navarre were infested with bands armed 
in the name of the altar and of the throne, others in Aragon, Alcahiz, 
Calatayud, Alagou, and Caspe proclaimed the authority of the Virgin and 
of religion. 

The new cortes opened the 1st of March, 1822, with Riego as president, 
who very soon fell into discord with the new ministry })rcsided over by 
Martinez de la Rosa. The quarrels between the brandies of power incited 
absolutist riots and revolutionary insurrection throughout tlie country. 
The cortes finally decided to send a message to the king informing liiin of 
the necessity of putting a stop to the critical situation of the realm.^ After 
stating its complaints it demanded more resolute men at tlie licad of affairs, 
and also the expulsion of prelates and priests who preached fanaticism and 
rebellion. The king relying on popular manifestation in his favour did not 
reply to the deputation. In Catalonia was a considerable body called Army 
of the Faith under the command of Miralles, Roniagosa, and Marahon, called 
the Trappist, who succeeded in capturing Urgel by assault. 


chateaubbiand’s account oe the chaos 

The eminent writer Chateaubriand, who was a representative of Fi-ancc 
at the Congress of Verona, and who was one of the principal advocates of 
the French invasion of Spain, has brilliantly pictured the chaos ()f affairs, in 
1822, which led him to think French intervention necessary. We may quote 
briefly his description : 

The press, secret societies, clubs, had disorganiscui everytliing. Bar¬ 
celona, Valencia, Pamplona had risen. One side cried “ Vive Dieu!'" tlie 
other “ Vive Riego Killing was carried on in tlie name of Him who 
murders not and of him who mnx'ders. At Madrid, regiments fouglit 
against the royal grenadiers; young men walked about the streets crying 
for absolute monarchy. God and the king! It was all one in Spain ; las 
amhas magestades. In the very house of cortes, deputies were saying that a 
refusal to listen to the popular complaint authorised dagger justice. Riego, 
the president, was powerless. He was always ready to sing tlie Trdgala^ 
A couplet of it might at any moment mean a crown; but, if it was not good, 
the crown would vanish, and one would remain on the highway with the 
throne changed into a mere stage. 

The serviles^ who paraded their name as proudly as tliough it were a royal 
designation, profited by one hour’s respite and reaction against secret societies 
to re-seize power. Royalist risings replaced revolutionary insurrections. The 
Descamisados, matadors in servile pay, were beaten in their turn. Tliey 
revived the human sacrifices of their Carthaginian ancestors. Monarchical 
sections appeared under the old guise. Govostidi, Misas, Merino, fabulous 
heroes of the presbytery, rose in Biscay, Catalonia, and Castile. Insurrec¬ 
tion spread. Quesada, Juanito, Santo-Ladron, Truxillo, Schafandino, and 
Hierro were all alive with it. Finally Baron Eroles showed himself in Cata¬ 
lonia. Near him was Antonio Maraiion. Antonio, called the Trappist, was 
first a soldier, then fled into cloistered life under the influence of passion. 

iThat is, “Swallow it,” meaning the constitution, a popular street song of Cadiz, wliicli 
may be compared with, the “ Qa ira / ” of the Erench Bevolution. 
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01-’ THK BOtJKBUNS 

ii.' i\U'iicil fi'.ws itml NWiu'd wiili euthu.siusm. His niilil'ti-v d,-,.... , 

■ .jn. i lu ,.u „l.irh huuK u .■ru,.i!is. At his waisf hu,i.- , swonf 

iiiu! a t«. „na . U<- u-.f.l to I'aUtm uhnw c‘urrviu>’' u whin p i 

.lilV a,uUU,ul.! i.T.au. ml;JviwXr- 

li.f . 1 > 111. s . ‘I .>11.1 > \trtiiunat,Mi. (’rusiiiks iind uivil laassacrt's, tisaluis and 
»41 hvinu., .Stafuit M„(,r uu>\ Trtf,i<ihu K'^liulltHdioii and jota^Anu/onese 
i i nimj.hs a-, mart \ r nr snidmr smils immntinj,'' Innivenward.s to strains of tlie 
.shn, to nnlitarv ntt.sio-snnh was oxistcnoe hVlitis em.- 

i-«Ttijnand,nn the hanks of tlm j-fy qiu cnu oro e inedras preeioms 

had swnru to tlm .■nn.diiution only to ludray it. Sincaro friends invited 
huu to mndd> mstrimtinns, workinjovith the c.orlos, vShortsisrhted friends 
Imn to overthrow them; royalist sneeesses se-endly Haltered the kintr- 
th.. hni..-ot an iini'nntn.lh-.l si.vereinjity .fralilietl him. ‘ Want of power fo 
ui.Mit' hiju lnu‘ it the juure. 

The k.mfs l.irthdav fell ..n th.- IWth of I\Iay. It was celebrated hy the 
pea .an nt l.a Mam-lui, r.-nnded at Aranjuez. In vain the soldiers reiaUed 
the patnoty. , r ol 'T; I-aNiuds ev.m us the hodynuard at Versailles satm 
U h„-h,r,i Am/ 1 iM-mmehad not soon ittlerfered, Ferdinanri 

.^nu d have p.o..v.e.l vvleTe Itiehar.l led_ Louis XVI. 'I'he militia marched 
on the pe,ip;e, ami a townsman lilti-d his sword aj>'ainst Don darlos.—that 
last ..| the ..utip, and one who waited so hcavv a, crown. At Vahmeia a 
; T'-wl.ment .,t ai t.llerv wanted t,, deliver ( ieiierai Hlio,shid. up in the e.itadel. 
i .>■■ < atahauan in airo.-nts, now or},'uniseii, had taken the name of the Army 

Hi I III* i* ill! IH / 


VtVlL WAU 

i hi^ Jmuu \\w Army of ilu^ Faith hntrne<l U\o isolated 

rMiMliti.iH Mf till* iVi'hlr iimrihim ia Hiai dv llrgd. Hoiuanillo, RonuigOBa, and 
Mindir ^wth ilir dh'itpiuHt, urnmgad Ih nuint tmdnr ihs walls, ileljmd by 
Ihr^ ihi«) inniiadiutrly Hurmniidial tlin cdtadeL An assanlt was 

dffuirit MU, uad tiu’ 1‘ra|i|»iHt, an iumnipk to lha soldiiu-s, was ihu 

hraj.i pmIh th*' \iO\iO\ a rrutnliK in ona hand, in tha oiln^r n> long wlnp, 
iOuitM-iu t>! Uf bravtnl thv' Indln diraatatl against him, and tha 

. 4dit r., prr.uatlrd ttf hi.^ iuvulnambility, followed aftor. Ilia iownr was 
talrii, fhv Mthrr wvrr .surrmidarad, and nait daj ilia ciia<lal, with sixty 
and hnmlrad guns, was in tha*hands of the a.|)oHtoli(\sa 

I*' * MU'rrhi w’.i'i iiiosi important, for t!ia Frmmh ahlas laid, in promis- 
jua' ta lp, Uiadf a haiual HHudition thul tha Army of lha Faith should 
p»Hry‘'.i af Ira «f Hllr .’4 roliglit-dd, 

fu piypyriiMU fu tin* ronstamat ton (‘Xtaiad among tha laa<lers liy tho 
talin’''*tt S‘*M th* I rgrh au uas FmUnaiHl Htrongly roiisad ainl (ha aoura.gi^ 
alntm liiin airnMl, It was now a (|Uastion with tluan a,11 of (luickiy 
s tirM' p,,- 1)1.aa. dda* iuNtrumont fur ihiH was soon found in (Ji'a 
r*‘yt! guard, wIdutuu niosl li\*dy disaouttmt raignad bacausa the curies had 
' hituu nitr! 4 :MU uf iT’Hiapinising it, and who, saaing thamsalvas in danger of 
>; ad th-ur piivlaid drridril to liglit against tla" national militia, 
T pnurljdrD uriT* parfiaularlv oilirnis to thann 

1 In ^ ‘u’li.ird al Madrid alona miintiarad six antdra battalions; that is, a 
liinir *MUiid‘Uabh* fiU'rr tlnui tlic mat td lht* garrison, uiul thert^ wa.s, more* 
a hngadr 1 4' rarbiiinu- , tlam in garrison at (‘astro dal Rio, nau.r (dor- 
dioa. A \auii n:nri*r. alihaid) crltdn'alail at tdadi/. fur Ids royalist davotion, 
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Don Luis Fernandez of Cordova, received from the king or had a self- 
imposed mission to concentrate all this military force and lead it against the 
established system. The projected reforms of the cortes made this easy, 
and, on the 25th of June, the carbineers of Castro del Rio raised the stand¬ 
ard of revolt in Andalusia. At Aranjuez and Madrid the royal guards 
heo’an a series of struggles with the people and the militia — struggles which 
every day became more animated. On the 27th the court returned from 
Aranjuez to the capital, and this was the signal for fresh outbreaks. The 
royal ceremony of closing the first session of the cortes took place on the 
30th. This important act was carefully observed, because Ferdinand did 
not think himself really in a position to act until he had freed himself from 
these importunate adversaries. But on returning from the ceremony, when 
the king had just regained his palace, a lively quarrel burst out. Some 
shouted “ Long live our absolute king ! ” and some “ Long live the constitu¬ 
tion ! ” The guards were simply furious. Stationed at the Plaza de Oriente, 
they suddenly returned to the crowd, drove them back, and chased away 
some national militia picketed on the square. Then they organised thenv 
selves in military style as though in an enemy’s city. Some among their 
officers belonged to the cortes, one of them, Mamerto Landaburu, wanted to 
recall his men to discipline. They insulted him, whereupon he drew his 
sword to punish the offenders himself, but, far from being listened to, he 
became their first victim. Three grenadiers struck him behind and he fell 
bathed in his own blood at the very gates of the palace. 

The Madrid populace had for two years been too accustomed to_ scenes of 
tumult, to rise at the news of an isolated act. But the national militia took 
arms incontinently, and seized two plazas. 

It was a critical moment for Ferdinand. Supported by a military force 
which would only take orders from hhnself, he could find a serious concourse 
in the ministry against all his enemies, if he only conspted to the drawing 
up of a charter and granting the representative institutions for which he had 
shown so much anziety before M. de Villele. But the king thought him¬ 
self now in a position to acquire absolute power. He knew that a regiment 
of militia had joined with the carbineers at Castro del Rio ; and he had seen 
insurgent troops of Andalusia coming to help his guards at the very doors of 
his palace. However, he had to reckon with the militia and the garrison 
of Madrid, and these two elements were preparing to fight with a calmness 
and courage that argued success. These formed under the name of the Holy 
Battalion, and under Don Evaristo San Miguel there was a special corps 
composed of ardent patriots. The most distinguished generals, Ballesteros, 
Alava, and Palarea, showed inclination to make the laws respected. For 
several days the two parties remained face to face. The two battalions 
stationed at the palace were vilely seduced by the king and his courtiers. 
Money was freely scattered among the guards, and they were excited to 
fight by promises of all kinds. 

By the 6th the necessity of taking a definite step was felt. But favour¬ 
able news arriving of the insurrection of Castro del Rio, the aspect of affairs 
suddenly changed. Orders were given that neither the ministers, the state 
councillors, nor the political leader were to leave the palace, as grave events 
might happen during the night. 

And just so it happened. The four Pardo battalions marched on the 
capital in the hope of surprising it and_ disarming the national militia. 
Arrived at one of the chief gates, they divided into three columns, one mak¬ 
ing for the artillery park, a second to the Puerta del Sol, and a third to the 
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f’b.V i.p'i ■' 

J-MUMUmiun .quun.. As fatt; so wilhsi, tla, Ih-st column mot, a patrol of 
t IU:> !...humn, ami tins mrnjmstancu dcci.l.si tiu, issue of (ho iu.th 
A a ,t,a> slmtH awnk.' (ho jnsiplo. In an instant, every patriot 'was ahiot ’• 
o om 1 U1 (n !us post ami the irnanis were driven from the artillery park ami 
t .. M.a Mavoi. I hot lotired in Huflieiently f,nm(l order on tho'Pnerta del 
So! oolmnn u luol, had tru-d to take (he Casa de Correos, hut had Been sto Vk^ 
l^^ m. ansoi a stro.ur harn.-ade pti( up Behind the door. A m.vernm m ta 
.•..nnm.too..xa. t..d that the lour rehellious Battalhms .shouhl lity d™ Cir 
aiue,, and alBrnod the other hvo to fro out armed to settle in the villatres 

;t ■“ “r 

Tins eapitnlallon outrlit to i.ave emhal the struggle, but did nothing of 
IW -rt. ^ Ihe tour Untuhous to he d sunned refmsed ohediimec, going 
ot me paiaee 1,1 a pale ulneli led to the Campo del Moro and lleeing in the 
. 1 .,. ii.mi of Ah'oieou, uiti-r discharging their arms at the, militia.^ After 
tins no eoneihatory ettorts were nmde. 'Fhreo eolumns, eommaudod By 
.alie.tero.., < ,,p,,„s and I Uhireti pursue .1 and smote them hip and thigh, 
Unm: a 'Meat innuBer and taking many prisoners. If some stories can he 
i'miei.si, lo I,inland erowiied his infamy in the.se memorahle da.v's By person- 

auv n.v;n,y tie.m|uer..rs. ‘‘After them ! After them !’’ cried ho to 

.\lorni., n,„u hi. h.deous. so ortleriiig the extermination of those who had 

t ficjU'irh t*i fu'« caUSi*,^^ 


I ur u. W aauiua*‘tranMu htHfmi l>\ hanislruig from tho capital all 
unc susp.fh .i h,ix in- tMiunscllctl this la,si attomiit of the court, audby ap-- 
pMiHhif'e ufliccrs rcccivtsl thccommaud iu Chilicia, arid Miiia in 

i .ifalMm.i. At \ alcaci.it h-urrul hUiowns(siiuUuuncd fiir an iinagiiia,rycrinio by 
;M ‘»uuca «•! u,ir in ntichicma^ tti tlu* tales td' the |ropMlacc, and was strani^ded on 
Sf’ptf uihci Ilfh, Huf whin* tiu* t’ont|Ui*rorH of July 7th Wiu*(^ pursuiiii^ llicir 
Uuumptu riu! war w*h sproatiini; its ravages, and events of a. new order gave 
If a ue«rr pijiliral oliaraeter* At^llrgel a government wa.H established with 
thiMiflc **sii|trcmi* rugeno)' of Spain <!uring the captivity of the king.” 
dlus^was fvr.nriiwed !«v a majority <d tlu* ollleers in tlie so-ttalleil royal army, 
bv tbmcr.d Iv.piia, < rl Jimurih thu general in(|uisilor, the liishop’ of Pam- 
piMiiH aihf wiii.m* juntas nf the pn^viueus. 'riu* troops ol)ta,ined some siic- 
uerc aihicui lo tIu- h'reiieli govi*rnmimt. Its agents were rawour- 
h\ tl|(. tMtngrec; ;it \ croua. iSii’Vt^rtlielthss it was (‘ompdhal i.o 
^ h and imaati it self at, Puyeivrda, wluuuuut vvas hiretal t() nitn^at 
tu I'l.tmeand hu-minat^' ifs oxhlnmsmit d'oulouse on Deeemlier 7th. Mina 
puiAiicd i!n‘ rn\a!i'.! l>ands rideiitlessly. 

Ihe ne\f evtra fie'-AiHn tim eortes ojnmia! the 7tb of Otd.obor ah a 
inMiiniif rUuij «ar uae, raging on the nortlaum frontier, dlic fa-riuius lulgaaid 
Jaune AliMii'ti had raised the standard of tlie faith in Murtvia; the piriest 
\h-iiiiu h.id id-ai re eiiti^nsMl llii* field. Ctivil war raged in (Jastile, Andalusia, 
and III the prnunee of 'rHlrih.:nd 


ir.TKuvr:NttuK of tiif iuh.v ,\ma.\N(U*: (is^s A.n.) 

Ida va* umI aJlntted to work out it.s own salvaitiom liuropr* was 

»? 1 ,0 ilil. iiuu' le, !h»' !b»!v Alliaman wldeh disguised a, resolution to 

’ysc . jHijalu’ Idti'itioA and to mainfaiu tlespothsm umhu- a, pnlmuled '/.eaJ 
t"f I'ieF, aiSifc. and Ifi’Mthcr!) lo\e. A,i the ('’imgrr*s.s of VertiiKi ( (,)eiol)er, 
IK Male 1 % An Aria, Russia, and Prussia agreed upon armed intervention 
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II.-, i, .!, thr WUVH (»f l!ii- tH)nuni.s.sanat Ouvravd who 

ku.-w 0,w m;-* iu th« IkiwiueH, ami faithfully paid 

t.'i- , 11 . •• -..d . ium, 1 !i!h hruu},dit into a uuimO-v ravaged by poverty 

.;u d .M„,d iiist.-ad of ruin aiul desolulbn. ‘There“was no dano-er 

. n.-onutrrn! ni ■„-.diu.r tho 1‘v Hus duko of Angtmlenie, conqueror 

Hiihom lu-.i.iiug. could i-^iabh.'.h las headitiiarters at Vitoria and patiently 
VN.uf til.- rotic-ntration ..f all his rohimus before marching directly on the 

Aitrr ihi* pnvriiumit inilitury uuMioriiy wus concentrated at 

Man; in uHhr handbill cjrnural ndhumoll, the count of A vigorous 

tli'irju-r ua. .‘Xjtraiad in I ha ^ Hi;uiarnima defiles, but the count was not 
'.iraiaiiihn V,ar.! iu his dr.diinr, lit* hud urdved at the hi^'host honours 
U\ daUi eai’li partv •aiun^.sivel^u Iu8tea.d of arming the population 
and t- niuiin* fluMunU iinpurlaut l»uiuts, lie indtUTul into seWeduu^gotk^^ 
\M\U ihr a..iU !h»' dtilr of Aiuondeme, whieh hud r(aHvi\axl most detailed 
111-4 hmS o pare blood dieil !iy Using nuiuiis of etirruption, \vith wliicli 
it had In fit ea'iieronsl^ pro\. ideil* C.iaiiied ov(‘r to tlie cause against 
"ddeh Iu* had proiionueed in Alusbai o|.Hvul3gpoiiit(;Hl out to hi,s officers 
ihe iatpo. ibdd\ of renintiup t!te iifvu'dtiu. 'VUn army oflicers, indignant, 
VO' ni a bod;, to tun^hoii o and iutimutml that it wa-s tune for lum to resign. 
Ab- aol omIi -od tla* dainp-r lie ran, mnl fled tu I'dauietn 

\n arnrt ihu* abaiidourd bv ito leadm* at the lust vnoment, found itself 
mild {o 41 o 4 Ihe \it 4 ououn mureU itf the <lukt‘ of Augouleme. Of the two 
4*'!'' .al . had nin'eredf'd Abidiuh one of t-hem, (JuaStcl dos Kids, decided 
to ^’’o oil into iv 4 reiuiidma Inacliug tin* Imlk of Ids troo|)K, The other, 
/4‘*a , n 0 Irfi with a feeble corps of fnrm twelve to fifteen Imndred to 
obi am a i apit iihil loll \Udrh Would at lea.st iihsiuh? life a,ud property to the 
mliabiiaid * of Madrid, Tins last measure waa full of foresight, for while 
the near tamiiicf of the Kreindi afiuv was Hjiokcn of, Bessieres,the same leader 
>*l ft,»‘ band u lio a lit fie before Inid thr<.*atcm.al Madrid, liad made a bold 
liioU' and prot»’in!ri| fo oreupy the city, while Ids followers hoped to give 
it I eon' to pilla’Un lint Za\aa, uith the help of tlie ga 4 ‘rison and national 
mdiiia, !'e,u‘Ie barr*‘d III» pa*utge, forced him to retreat, and kept him 
oil! ide tie id) tt.i!! . uiiiil t !io arrival of tina lirst hhnaiehMamops — this, in 
[Ml* of h]» Vi piMled Uueaf.* and l!a* rage of ail tim. laid, sidijects greedily 

a,I Icipniiig all easil;, VoUi boot), 

'ile iiinltfinde in ;d! lanee id!lea are alwaivs rmifly for a spectacle, fete, or 
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leaving tlie Spaniards to govern themselves and inviting tlie former coun¬ 
sellors of Castile and the Indies to choose a regency to take the helm of the 
state until Ferdinand had recovered his full liberty. The duke of Angouleme 
made the terrible mistake of sanctioning nominations tliat were fatal and soon 
to be regretted. Then having seen the regency commence work with the duke 
of Infantado as president, and the new ministry formed wlierein Canon Victor 
Saez was minister of foreign affairs and Don J. B. Erro minister of liuance, 
he thought he could rest with perfect security and have nothing but his 
military operations to occupy him until Ferdinand was seized from the 
Cortes. 

The unlucky prince did not realise that, in confiding the government of 
Spain to personages picked out by former counsellors, he wa.s practically 
condemning the unhappy country to ten years of a horrible system of per¬ 
secution and religious fanaticism; that'he was making the French ilag 
responsible for the organisation of the most odious government which the 
human mind could conceive, and soiling the white Hag ho wished to hold 
high by making it the .symbol of ignorance, fanaticism, and shameful 
arbitration.^^ 

Meanwhile the corto.s held Ferdinand practically a [irisouer in Seville. 
On the approach of the French the king, protesting violently, was lialcd to 
Cadiz, after the appointment of a regency of three. In his diary Fcirdinand 
describes vividly tlie humiliation of his position, and it is evident that he 
was treasuring up a wealth of grudges to repay with all his liberality in spit,c. 
Late in June Cadiz was besieged by land and sea. After a hcuivy l)ombard- 
ment, during wliich Ferdinand kept signalling to the duke of Angouleme, 
Cadiz fell on the 2Brd of September, 1823, and on October 1st Ferdinand was 
delivered free to the French at Puerto de Santa Maria. 


TBK IB5TUKN OF FERDINAND (182;5 A.D.) 

The 1st of October Ferdinand crossed from Cadiz to Santa Maria. He 
was scarcely in possession of liis autliority before he annulled every act 
which had been passed since March 7th, 1820, and announced that he con¬ 
sidered himself released from all oliligations towards his rebellious sulijects 
and that he was going to punish their assaults. The (jxtre.nu'. party which 
carried him with it no longer rc.strained its vengi^anc.e. 'I'lie duke of 
Angouleme returned to Madrid and left immediately for Pa,ris. I'he king 
proceeded to the capital where the aksolutist party wehauned him intrium])h. 
But there he saw that he must submit to a new yoke, for whmi c.ertain oOi- 
cers of the voluntary royalists were presented to him, I'emembering the 
national militia he remarked that they were “the same dogs with different 
collars.” 

The conquerors gave themselves up to the intoxiiaition of vengeance. 
One of the victims most passionately demanded was Riogo, who paid the 
penalty for his deeds on the 7th of November in the public s({uare of 
Madrid.! ^[le generals Ballesteros and Morillo w(»nt into exile, 'riie 
prisons were full to overflowing. The populace hurled its rage against the 
liberals, who were pi’oscidbed under the name of Negros; during the minis¬ 
try of Victor Saez, the king’s confessor, the hangman seemed to be tlie most 
active instrument of power. 

P He was dragged tlirongb the streets in a basket drawn at the tail of au a.s.s ; lie was then 
hanged and quartered as if he were a felon.] 
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to cause liis interests to dominate. He merely cliose men reputed to be 
skilful and opposed them in his council to men who were necessary but dan¬ 
gerous. Spain lent itself to this oblique course because her passions had 
died out: the voluntary royalists who opposed the Negros had been punished. 
The majority of the episcopal body turned a deaf ear to cries for the 
re-establishment of the Inquisition. In 1827 the old hands ‘‘ of the faith/’ 
who had arisen in Catalonia against Ferdinand and his ministers, had been 
crushed with no hope of return. The same causes brought about the 
extinction of the liberal effervescence. Mina himself was obliged to escape 
by flight from the persecutions of populations which had once celebrated 
his exploits. 

Ferdinand appeared equally indifferent or undecided in regard to the 
members of his family. On March 29th, 1830, when his J^oung wife Maria 
Christina of Naples was pregnant, he issued a “pragmatic sanction” pro¬ 
claiming as a law of the state a resolution of King Charles IV, made in 
accord with a demand of the cortes of 1789, abolishing the Salic law insti¬ 
tuted in 1713 by Philip V, and thus re-established the right of women to 
inherit the throne of Spain ; but he afterwards showed no predilection for 
the young princess Maria Isabella Louisa, who was born in July of the >saine 


year. 

Again he assembled the most devoted partisans of his'brother Don Carlos 
about his throne, and when an attack of the gout brought him to the edge of 



the tomb in September, 1832, he signed 
a decree revoking the new law of suc¬ 
cession. Then, returned to life again, 
he placed the infante Don Carlos at 
a distance, drove away the ministers 
who had wrung the fatal signature 
from his feeble hand and denounced 
their odious manoeuvres; and as though 
to protect himself against new obses¬ 
sions he placed the government in the 
hands of the queen, his wife, until his 
health should he restored. He let her 
publish decrees of amnesty for political 
criminals, take measures to destroy the 
existence of the voluntary royalists, 
reduce the privileges of tlie council of 
Castile ; then, for fear of seeing her 
advance too rapidly in the way of re¬ 
forms, he had her announce in a mani¬ 
festo of December that he did not 
intend to introduce the slightest in¬ 
novation into the constitutional laws of 


Don Carlos I the monarchy, nor to change anything 

that was established. On January 4th, 
1833, he announced that, as his health was sufficiently recovered, he had reas¬ 
sumed the reins of government. The day before, so that they might receive 
full authenticity, the queen placed in the archives the act of the cortes of 
1789 and the revolution of Charles IV in regard to the abolition of the Salic 
law. In spite of his antipathy towards innovators Ferdinemd felt that it was 
necessary to constitute a political force around the cradle of his daughter. 
Men for whom the name of Don Carlos was a menace came together to 
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dainful. Don Carlos said if he left Portugal, he would have the air of 
a fugitive who had committed some crime: that he declined to put himself 
in such a shameful position, and, if really guilty, demanded a trial according 
to the laws of the realm (July, 1833). 

From this date Don Carlos led a party quite in opposition to his sover¬ 
eign, although keeping up an appearance of not stirring up civil war before 
his brother’s death. He began to gather round him in his little court at 
Ramalhao, then at Mafra and Coimbra, all those who had refused their oath to 
Princess Isabella. Inflammatory pamphlets went thence in every direction 
to spread doubt in men’s minds as to the legality of Ferdinand’s testamentary 
arrangements. A few active men were already engaged in raising army 
corps. Baron Los Valles was sent into France and England to convince 
those two governments of the justness of the claim put forth by the Spanish 
infante.^ 


WAE OF THE CHRISTINOS AND CARLISTS (1833-1839 A.D.) 

Scarcely had King Ferdinand VII closed his eyes,when the apostolic party 
in northern Spain, especially in Navarre and the Basque provinces, proclaimed 
Don Carlos, brother of the king, as King Charles V, In order successfully 

to oppose the Carlists, who 
fought for absolutism and 
priesthood, there was nothing 
for the regent, Maria Chris¬ 
tina, to do but to throwherself 
into the arms of tlie liberal 
party. Thus the seven years’ 
war between Carlists and 
Christines grew out of a fight 
for the throne into a civil war 
and a battle for principles. 
The Carlists liad the upper 
hand to start with, owing to 
the ability of their general, 
Zumalacarregui, against 
whom the Christines could 
place no equally matched 
leader. From Portugal, where 
Don Carlos was residing with 
his beloved nephew, Don Mi¬ 
guel, this general threatened 
the frontiers of Spain. 

Hence Christina turned to 
England and France, and the 
Quadruple Alliance of April 
22nd, 1834, was concluded 
Queen Maria Christina between these states and Spain 

and Portugal, the object of 
which was to maintain the constitutional throne of Isabella and of Maria da 
Gloria and to drive out the two pretendants, Carlos and Miguel. Still, in 
that same year, these two men, who enjoyed the favour of the eastern powers 
and of the pope to a high degree,/were obliged to leave Portugal. Carlos 
went to England in June, on an English ship, but he escaped again in July, 
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“ ^iiventurous journey through France, appeared suddenly in 
N.ivaue to reannnate the courage of his followers by his royal presence The 
^^r ^yas earned on w th passion and cruelty on both sides. After the deaA 
of Zumalacarregm, who lost his life on June 14th, 1835, at the siege of Bilbao 
the plii’istinos, who exceeded in numbers, seemed to have the advantage. But 
they could accomplish little against the restless Cabrera, who had just receivS 
ris first i^clesiastical orders, and had gone over into the camp of the nre 
tender He was a most able guerilla leader. The turning-point came first 
when the command of the Christmo army was intrusted to Espartero He 
conquered tlie Carlists in 1836 in a ^ 

l)loody battle at Lucliana, hastened to 
tbe relief of the capital wlaen the Car- 
lists advanced to the vicinity of Madrid 
in 1837, and compelled Carlos to 
retreat. 

To these losses was added discord 
in the camp itself. The pretender, 
wholly lacking in competence and in¬ 
dependence, was the tool of his cama- 
rilta^^ who in the choice of a general 
paid more attention to a knowledge 
of the catechism than of the arts of war 
and displaced the most able leaders to 
put up their own creatures in their 
stead. The new general, Guergue, 
was beaten several times by Espartero 
in 1838, which gradually cooled the 
enthusiasm of the northern provinces. 

He was deposed and the chief command 
given to the crafty Maroto, who, as an 
enemy of the camarilla could have 
maintained himself against their con¬ 
tinual attacks only by gaining great 
victories. Since he could not win 
tliese against the superior force of 
Espartero, he concluded the Treaty 
of Vergara with him on August 31st, 1839, according to which he went over 
to the Christines with his army and obtained in return an amnesty and the 
confirmation of the freedom of Basque and Navarre. With this, the cause 
of Don Carlos was hopelessly lost. The latter went to France in September 
with many of his followers, and had to pass six years under police super¬ 
vision in the city of Bourges. Not until 1845, after he had transferred all 
his pretensions to his eldest son, the count of Montemolin, did he receive 
permission to depart, whereupon he betook himself to Italy. He died at 
Trieste on March 10th, 1855. His followers continued to fight for some 

ri Burffos^^ thus sums up Don Carlos: “ The heart of this prince was as incapable of elevated 
sentiments as his head was of political combinations. His profound ignorance made him regard 
the enthusiasm displayed by the passionate and disheartened crowds as general and unanimous, 
and the delight of the populace he regarded as a sign of approMtion of the 
with which he was credited. In the unarrested march of his force to 
delighted pretendant saw the hand of providence raising him to the throne ^ 

his apathy prevented his taking the means which his fatalism 

His courtiers, puffed up with passing advantages, thought that by dint of them and the sto 
impassivity of their sovereign they could give the rein to their resentments, j 



Thomaso Zumalacarregui 
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time longer in Catalonia under Cabrera. But they also were overpowered by 
Espartero, and in July, 1840, with a force of about eight thousand men, were 
obliged to flee to France, where they were kept under supervision. The 
civil war was now at an end, but the strife continued. Espartero, entitled ■ 
duke of victory (Vittoria) was the most influential and the most popular 
personage in Spain, wdth whom everyone, even the queen-regent, had to 
reckon. 

THE STOBMY EEGEHCY OF CHEISTIHA (1833-1841 A.D.) 

In the meanwdiile the latter neither by her private life nor by her politi¬ 
cal conduct had been able to win the love and respect of the Spaniards. 
Her liberal attacks did not go very deep and as soon as the immediate neces¬ 
sity was past they gave place to the most opposite tendencies. At the spread 
of the Carlist rebellion in 1834, she had placed the once persecuted Martinez 
de la Rosa, known as a poet and writer, at the head of the ministry and had 
given the country a constitution [the estatuto real'] which satisfied no one. 
The cortes convened again after a long interval and soon became divided 
into the two hostile factions of the moderates (moderados) and the progress¬ 
ists (^progremtas). The ministries changed rapidly. The progressists 
demanded abolition of the monks’ orders and confiscation of their property, 
which was in part carried out. In single cities it came to^ bloody excesses ; 
cloisters were destroyed, monks and nuns murdered, priests and Jesuits 
driven over the border. The continual wavering, the frequent dissolution 
of the cortes increased the discontent; the progressists in 1836 feared a 
reaction and wanted to make concessions. Revolts were organised in the 
larger cities, the constitution of 1812 was placed on the programme. The 
government responded by placing Madrid in a state of siege, by disbanding 
the national guard. Revolt broke out in the summer residence. La Granja, 
whither Christina had retreated. Soldiers of the guard forced their way into 
the palace and compelled her to adopt the constitution of 1812. 

A constitutional assembly discussed a revision of the same, and thus 
the new constitution of 1837 came into being. Christina took oath to keep 
it, but hoped by watching over the election to bring the moderados into the 
cortes and the ministry. When she succeeded in accomplishing this in 1840, 
she issued a municipal law in accordance with which the election of municipal 
authorities was placed in the hands of the government. This caused a re¬ 
volt in Madrid and other cities, and when Christina commissioned Espartero, 
who had just returned victoriously, to quell the uprisal in Madrid he refused 
to be made the tool of an unpopular policy. And yet he was the only man 
who could check the revolution which was threatening on all sides. Hence 
Christina was obliged to appoint Espartero as ministerial president on 
September 16th, 1840. He chose all progressist members for his cabinet, 
made a triumphal entry into Madrid on September 29th, and placed his pro¬ 
gramme before the queen-regent in Valencia on October 5th. In this he 
demanded repeal of the municipal law, dissolution of the cortes, and dismissal 
of the camarilla. 

The regency had little attraction more for Christina under such conditions. 
Other influences were also at work. Shortly after the death of her husband, 
she had taken a handsome life-guardsman, called Munoz, into her favour, had 
made him chamberlain, and had secretly married him. The union was soon 
proclaimed by a large number of children, but not until 1844 was there a 
public marriage, whereupon Munoz was made duke of Rianzares and grandee 
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THE HISTOEY OF SPAIN 


[1845-1851 A.D.] 

in Spain and to obtain for it a reversion of the Spanish throne, Louis Philippe, 
acting with Christina, brought about a marriage on October 16th, 1846, 
between Isabella and her cousin Francis de Asis, and between the infanta 
Luisa and the duke of Montpensier, the youngest of his sons. (Louis 
Philippe had planned at first to marry Isabella also to one of his sons, the 
duke of Aumale, but he gave this up on account of the^ decided protest of 
Palmerston’s cabinet and chose instead for Isabella in Francis de Asis that 

person who, on account of his 
mental and bodily weakness, 
would stand least in the way of 
his son, Montpensier). This 
marriage which was conducted 
wholly in secret cost Louis 
Philippe the friendship of the 
English cabinet. The pleasure- 
loving Isabella, following in 
the footsteps of her mother, 
soon grew heartily tired of her 
Francis and enjoyed herself in 
July, 1847, at La Granja, with 
the handsome and agreeable 
progressist General Serrano 
and other officers, while Fran¬ 
cis found himself condemned 
to a hermit’s life at the hunt¬ 
ing castle of Pardo. The mar¬ 
riage was a very unfortunate 
one, and Christina, the evil 
genius of Spain, fled one day 
and came back the next, 

Isabella kept more and more 
to the path of her father Ferdi¬ 
nand, and pursued an adminis¬ 
trative policy which joined 
military despotism to clerical 
absolutism and in which confessors and soldiers played a role, and even 
guided the rudder of state. While such conduct repelled the liberal elements 
from her side the frivolity of her private life made her lose all claims to 
respect.^ She even went so far that the legitimacy of all her children was 
doubted. No wonder that from time to time revolts broke out, which, as is 
customary in Spain, were incited and led by officers. The government saved 
itself by executions and deportations. The ministerial president Marsh^u 
Narvaez, who bore the title duke of Valencia, was always ready for such 
drastic measures. His successor was Gonzalez Bravo [or Brabo] Murillo, 
who soon had the whole army against him.e His cabinet was very signin- 
cant and important, not only because of the question of economies, but also 
because of Bravo Murillo’s project to abolish or diminish the military 
ponderance which was not very beneficial to the country. The germs ot 
discord remained, to be united with those displayed in other acts, such as the 
ostentatious reception of Narvaez in Paris by the Spanish representative, the 
duke de Sotomayor, who was replaced by the marquis de Valdegamas, ana 

[1 In 1852 a priest named Merino stabbed her, butber life was saved by the whalebone of 
her corsets. The priest was garrotted, his body burned.] 
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.,-,2 THE HISTORY OE SPAIN 

[1868-1869 A.D.1 

In July, 1868, a great military revolt was to teeak out. i he minister 
caused the most important generals, among them Serrano and Duke, to be 
deported to the Canary Isles, and even banished from Spam the queen s 
brother-in-law, the duke of Montpensier, whose name seemed to serve us a 
watchword for the revolution. Excitement increased m the land. Isabella 
thoiight herself compelled to enter into closer relations than hitherto with 

■ her friend and ally, as she called Napo- 

leon III, and arranged an interview with 
him for the 18th and 19th of September 

/ frontier posts Biarritz and 

/ - JMIm\ San Sebastian. Napoleon was accredited 

\rm& with the plan of recalling his troops from 

Spanish 

/ soldiers in the event of his beginning his 

long-threatened war with Germany. Isa- 

: bella, who had just been honoured by 

■ ■ ' receiving the Golden Hose of the laith 

■■ 'W" -■ and Virtue from the pope, was very much 

■ , in favour of such a project. 


' THE BEBBLLION OE 1868 A.D. 

But at the very moment wlien the 
Ml Franco-Spanish alliance was to have been 

ffl concluded and their majesties were at 

||l|| their appointed posts, rebellion broke out 

I iia Cadiz. It was the 18th of September, 

n The banished generals Serrano and Prim 

*W||k^— returned, the rear-admiral Topete joined 

w||p. them with the whole fleet, the few faith- 

V® ful troops were conquered by Serrano on 

-r September 28th, near Alcolea. All the 

larger cities, even Madrid, took sides witii 
the revolution with the cry, “Down with the Bourbons! down with the 
Jesuits! ” on the 29th; and so there was nothing left for Isabella but to leave 
San Sebastian the next day and to take refuge on French soil. She at once 
took up her residence at Pan whence she uttered a passionate but unavailing 
protest against her exile. When she realised that all hope of restoration, 
for the present, was gone, she went to Paris, where she died in 1904. 

The direction of the state was intrusted to the leaders of the revolution. 
Marshal Serrano took the position of president of the ministry. Prim 
became minister of war, Topete of marine. The order of Jesuits and a num¬ 
ber of cloisters were abolished, freedom of faith was proclaimed; in Barce¬ 
lona and Madrid even Protestant services were held. The newly elected 
Cortes, convened on February 18th, 1869, deliberated over a new constitution, 
declared in favour of a constitutional monarchy, and appointed Serrano regent, 
until a suitable candidate could be found. The political outlook, however, 
was not favourable for Spain. There existed a strong republican party, 
which threatened to oppose with arms the establishment of a new throne ; 
the island of Cuba, that “ pearl of the Antilles,” was in full revolt, ready to 
break loose from Spain and found an independent republic; and Carlism 
again raised its head.e 
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OF 1809 


ul '>i’ Hie nation oleady showed thaf 
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111 ih, tab!,- ,.i tin- two wolves who met on a dark night and devoured each 
oih,T .SO that m.tiung w as left hut their tails. uevourcu each 

I mon laeihf.it,.s Uie Work of construction which is gradually perfected 
in perv detail, hut di.-p.ii.sum enlails the fate of the builder,s of the tower of 
.ah.-h A UMum e.m shnw m. sadder or more futile .spectacle ; and yet it is 
tlie liiM.up ,,t .ill. Is niankuul isindemimd ever to turn in this vicious circle 
and !ie\,T hi pel !n-e Iroiii d ? It IS impossilile to think .so, for in the midst 
o! lus e.mtuiu.d e,,nili,-i ul mlerests uiid bastard ambitions the nineteenth 
vrntwvy haH ai’lurviMi uujuM’iHhahlo vietoricH. 

.N.itiniis ,-ujiqiier iheir.snvereipmty and of thcir own right make their law.s, 
an, htnigipe tuieeaMiigly t<> oyereoine ancient traditioias, uproot absurd vices 
ainMu-.utiiieal l.•Ilden^le.s. 'I’hu.s ttven as scitmee pierces the niountaiiLS, 
evithiiys the depUis of the .sen, di.scover.s aiul explains the spots on the sun, 
aiid rralirtt’H tly foolinh aiul ehiiuerical ambition of tlie 

1 Iian i: so j.idities, that .scietiee of modern societies and of free and civilised 
ii.itioa,, vpll timi 111,* .solution of Ihe social prohlem bringing the rights of all 
men, the intere.sf;, of ail nations, and the good of all humanity into combined 
and ’t.ii tiioniomi aetioa. .\ vast idea like, a great discovery suffices to bring 
fiir- v.iiole w.uld info ehvse lelati<msliip. Ami like the electric currcntwhich 
li.e.h,". Wold, and idisi-i triiiii pole t,o pole, a grand political inspiration, social, 
liiuii.iii, imtei ii.d, mor.d, ju.st, and worthy, needs but t.o be biuted to triumph. 
I'liiitiiig laid hut to he invented to e.xteiid over the whole world; steam 
e.inie into inuiirdiafe use, and Franklin needed but a lightning-conductor for 
'liirpot to eselaim : 

(*(t hi ftilmt n 
SrrptntiUt^itt' ti^raun 

Au*i thr ulmui pruiliieiul tha cable wbicli brings both 

V.tijM I iuttf the thn^sul whicli annihilates distances 

and IraiiMjiifH thuu*^ht,s and events. I.hilities is indeed a scie,nce, and if 
iinfliing ii inijtn.Ahiitlr la shal! anythinghc impossible to politics? 

’ThiA ttMi’k iif .riuria! rewiiHtmetion advances slowly, all collecting inateri- 
.d'l.iiid rtiiii r.iimf their itbsts to its pcrfectionmeni ; tlie work will be com- 
plrtrrii ; U j«i Inn a tjiifhAliun t»f tiimn uml wlnit appears long in the life of the 
iiidiudii.d ih \to\ ' liori in the life of nations. Liberty and civilisation 
bfiin*: ur'A'jhirahl^ utdihrii, whffc idvilisation is least, liberty finds most 
idthtM’Irih, uhd t!i»^ tadv must br mure ilillicult and labo,riuus. 
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I |H |0 \ |>,| 
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im-ir rnuvu-t lulls, inuiv pnnrii.le.H than the Uid? “ Do you know ” said 
« Nineu urator .,t the uppuHiliuii, “who is General Prim’s god9 
hsnee Would VUU kiiuw hw religion i* U is Fatalism. Andhisideal? 
i he .iream ul a!«ays keepiui^ power m lus own hands. On that everytluncr 
*• mumrh to hear and to that eye.r.ything is sacrificed. Institutions 
maft. r uuthuig to him ; he heads them to his convenience. Laws count 
esen less to him, I hey are mem spider weh.s, to be brushed aside by 
tlM' NUtirtis it| his rujtt;iiu*i,(tuiur;ds. ^ 
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imt pnnidrtt ho aiul jOWft \ 

liis art'uih t 
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Ih’iui, u huu ht' r.uin* Iniu powi'r, 
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hi^lVh'iuts h\ t!ir finit imifd \si.sihmi 
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tiiiii*; h,i.vln<4 i^aiuinl tti4 ruvt‘t*si // 

i.iiik, !}a must ln‘i’uk with his |>aHt, 

hi', iiahita antl^iueiiiorit's,^ so iw to 

in thfiii hsnl ttinusidvns tn sunh iv' *^TOm\ 

i'haiL»s*‘s and l>ini Juan Ih’iiu stuai 'V ^M||)i\ 

t»»r t tit' tjualit it*H id a jM>lh 1 

l»HWt»rnf rra!isiii‘[sitnatiMiis* skilful \ 

uj;uia‘M*mt*n! td’ UH*n and inturusts^ (Jf.nkkal Uetm 

aud f.irt •.nlFanunt ttnis*- hisaulhnrity 

x^itlmut thsntf au\tiling' irn^inilar, I h* tsvidd usn strategy in es)un oils, employ¬ 
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OlWnKAL PltTM 


I M In- |ir»' .id»*nt nf tliu utuniril was no easy task. It wa-s already dillieult 
Im \u\\s in an a'<’G*UihU n an jn jwutl of two pi»i‘ts; tlie dilliculty was still greater 
uh* n tlunv \uu'o flirru. < )arillations from the Centre/wlio formed the 
ID’*'* '- ar; uppMia fur tlie majority gave tin* minister pex'petual anxiety and 
fMih'*',! hint Ih wut-y.aw polities, dim ratUealsmU’ democratic monarchists, led 
le, a lii'gh!) pMpidar man, Ui\eru, and a man id' grtati talent, M,artos, played 
a \Ji‘v rftii'iderahlu n'de in tlie eunstitumit (’orii.*H of; 18t>9, Tliey were at 
♦ asr uifh f!ju iihera! uuinuist.s in desiring a kingi even as tliey agreeal. wiklidlie 
ir|'uh!i»Mif 1 Itf maku a ileinurratii* eunstitutiu-n with a.ll possilde speed. ^ Gov- 
» inuu !if ‘Sfiild niil\ expi't'i a, ruiiditiunal support from them. It was incon- 
vinifiit t»» ..aiisfy them, dangeruiis to let them he discontented. It was 
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THE HISTOEY OF SPAIH 


[1870 A.D.] 

necessary then perpetually to negotiate with these monarchists by circum¬ 
stance. A single imprudence might have lost all. 

Monarchists by conviction were themselves divided into a crowd of 
small parties, each having its candidate for the throne. 

General Juan Prim needed all his attention and skill to maintain some 
degree of cohesion among so variegated a majority. He had to dominate 
the unruly, satisfy the ambitious by a portfolio, and the vain by a decora¬ 
tion ; to reassure the timorous, calm the impatient, even like a good sheep¬ 
dog who runs ceaselessly round a flock, heading the foremost, driving in the 
scattered, hastening the laggards. Each party sought to gain the general for 
their candidate, for Don Juan, as someone said at the congress, resembled 
a political zero, which, placed at the right of a figure, increased its value ten¬ 
fold, and a candidature quoted at nine on the political bourse would be worth 
ninety when it had gained the approving smile of the president. His reign¬ 
ing principle w^as to discourage no illusion. He knows quite well,” said 
the opposition, “that he cannot maintain his position much longer in this 
unstable equilibrium, which consists in keeping in with all parties, being 
against all parties, and above them all. The secret of his politics is to keep 
everyone hoping. He gives them no promises, for he is circumspect and 
never commits himself. He never betrays himself by his acts, being very 
reserved, diplomatic, and making no engagements; but he gives hope by his 
enigmas, his reticences, his air of mystery.” 

Don Juan, however, was not always so reserved. When occasion 
denianded, he denounced to the majority the dangers which threatened 
them, adjuring thmn to seek safety in conciliatory politics, short of which 
only misery and disaster could be expected. If his advice was ill received, 
he complained that they made government impossible, and spoke of retiring. 
Ihis manmuyre, executed with mflitary precision, never failed of its effect. 

1 hanks to his warning, his threats, and his reticences, that same majority, 
composed of ^ men who never agreed nor loved one another, persisted in 
remaining united, a rare spectacle in Spain, w 


THE HUHT FOB A KINO 


Thus there existed a monarchical constitution with no monarch • and a 
arge number of republicans took pains to make a monarchy impossible by 
speeches in the cortes and by revolts in the provinces. No one seemed 
fimnchllf ^ country politically lamed by its party system and 

PrLrSe and minister of war, Count 

vain ’ The former ^ f ^ suitable personage, but for a long time in 
u r i^™er regent of Spam, Espaftero; the Coburo- mince Don 

The duke Of Mnb?eT^’ -I Italy-refused in turn, 

was iSdv toieeeS^-f f f ex-queeii Isabella, 

opponents amoo? tVe’ ^ account of this very relationship he had many 

preferred Prince'’AlfLf^°T^n^n selecting a Bourbon, 

^ rtllp T yfonso, IsabeUa’s son, to her brother-in-law. 

her fS tWmnrLfc-^ ^is end in view. Acting on the advice of 
andS o^Tp ^ figged her resignation on June 25th, 1870, 

tLre was son Alfonso. First, however; 

return^ a nerativp anoL pnnce. Among those who in 1869 had 

etui lied a negative answer was Prmce Leopold of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, 
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who, as a Catholic, as husband of a Portuo-uesp i .• 

Napoleonic house, and as belonging to tiie fSiK f of the 

a veiy suitable person in the eyes ff the ffo^erXfTi ^ 
to this choice in 1870 and in June sent a deputatiS to 

P,i 1 ^? The deputation returned to Madrid a inini<;ipr-^i^^ 

held, and on June 2nd it was decided to offer the crown of oounral was 

Leopold of Hohenzollern officially and to proclaim this canrr 

country stood at a new crisis of affairs e ^ ^ 

iNapoieon III of France opposed the giving of the pmtrT, pf q,, • * 

Prussian prince, and securecl his resignafel ThL sulcp.f IpH 
fmthei demands, which he pressed so outrageously that Prussin Ini 
to avenge its old disgraces before French aS^ Jetumed ans rer^ 

ipSS TheFranco-PrussiaAMW lsTlsfl wS 

lesulL. Prussia took a new place in the world and in Germany the French 
armies were surrendered in droves by their king and his general’officer^ and 
i ranee was rid both of her Napoleon III and of her military rSiuiakon 
And all this as the result of the Spanish advertisement for a kino- The 

uvaTwh? uTp F’ T\ refused the bauble once, and had had it taken 

away wlien he reached out to accept it, was dropped from the eli^xible list « 


AMADEO’s KEIGN (1870-1873 A.D.); AND THE EEPUBLIC (1873-1874 A.D.) 

Marshal Prim had persuaded the second son of the king of Italy, Prince 
Ainadeo, duke of Aosta,r to accept the candidacy. The cortes elected him 
king of Spain on November 16th, 1870, with a vote of 191 to 98. He arrived 
m Madrid on January 2nd, 1871, and took oath to support the constitution a 
few days after Prim had fallen a victim to a murderous assault. The o-overn- 
inent of the new king, who had made Marshal Serrano first ministeriM presi¬ 
dent, was a continual fight for the ministry between the monarchic factions, 
while the republicans and Carlists organised revolts in the south and north.e 

Serrano was a soldier risen to the highest ranks through the favour 
of (^ueen Isabella, whom he had not hesitated to betray the moment he 
believed that others would be put over him in the highest offices of politics 
and the army. His real ability as a general was more than mediocre. 
Allied with Prim in the insurrectional movement and the pronunciamiento 
of 1868 he was able to overthrow his benefactress’ throne; but the day 
after the 29th of September he saw himself transformed by his colleague 
into a puppet king. Prim, who was his superior in a hundred ways, espe¬ 
cially ill ability and energy, henceforth ruled over him. Not daring to 
revolt against his comrade, he submitted tranquilly, contenting himself 
with tlie pomp of the regenc}’' which he had received in exchange for his 
submission to the imperious will of the minister of war. 

[/“Young, valianjb, having bled for the country whose dominions his father had extended, 
crowned with glory, beloved by his fellow citizens, educated in the liberal spirit and holding an 
enviable position, he neither coveted the throne of Spain, his aspirations being ever modest, nor 
refused any sacrifice to win success for the nation which had won his sympathy from the first. 

[“The liberals could not deny that Amadeo belonged to a family which represented the 
liberal spirit, more than any other in Europe, and which had seconded the aspirations of lovers 
of liberty. The fact of the duke of Aosta’s being educated in the latter school, w^as a guarantee 
not to one party, but to all liberals ; and if he obtained the votes of the constituents, sacrificing 
his most dear affections to the love of the country, there should be but one rule for all liberal 
nionarchists—king and liberty. This rule had inspired great men in England to foinid the 
monarchy of 1688 and this is v^hat Spanish patriotism advised.” — Piuala.^] 


4o 8 !riiE HISTORY OR SR AIN 

[1871-1872 A.D.] 

After tlie assassination of the marshal, Serrano found himself again in 
the highest place and obliged by his position to direct the beginnings of a 
young king, lacking in great political qualifications and the indispensab e 
knowledge of SpaiAs needs and aspirations as well as being very unpopular 
on account of his foreign origin. To succeed in such a task a man of excep¬ 
tional ability was required and Serrano’s talents were but mediocre. Under 
the marshal’s feeble hand, passions far from being calmed fl^ed up much 
fiercer than ever and discord penetrated every element of otfacial iite. 

Marshal Serrano and his colleagues having given in their re^gnations, 
Amadeo determined to try the experiment of a radical regime. But Senor 
Zorilla was incapable of rising above the violent and mean passions _oi the 
party to which he belonged. Amadeo was compelled to dismiss him in less 
than three months. Admiral Malcampo was invested with the power on 
October 6th; six weeks later he too was compelled to h^d in his resigna,tion. 

Amadeo now confided the power to Senor Sagasta, December 20th, l«(i. 
The situation, however, became more critical day by day. The king was 
absolutely isolated in the midst of his people. The educated and especially 
the aristocratic classes, justly wounded at seeing a foreign prince se^ed 
without any right whatever on the throne, held aloof frona the court. 1 he 
clergy could scarcely be expected to sympathise with a regime that exhibited 

decided Voltairian tendencies. , 4 . j 

The people had never sanctioned the arbitrary choice and protested 
against the accomplished act sometimes by noisy demonstrations, more otten 
by a still more dangerous attitude of cold and irreducible hostility, ilie 
riublicans benefited largely by the situation. Amadeo was daily cohered 
with mud and the ministry found it impossible to make the royal dignity 
and person respected. In order to quell so formidable a storm, the genius 
of a Napoleon I, the skill of a Cavour would have been required, and even 
then it is more than doubtful that with the prestige which genius gives and 
the resources which the most perfect art of governing men can provide, 
Amadeo would have settled his dynasty firmly in Spam._ In truth the 
greatest fault found was with his foreign origin, and this intrinsic detect 
could not be overcome by personal merit. 

How often, turning his thoughts towards his absent country, towards that 
city of Turin where he was the idol of its citizens, must Amadeo have 
regretted not having resisted more vigorously the demands of his father and 
the Italian ministers, as they prayed him to accept that crown ot bpain tor 

which he had so little vocation. ,. j., j. j -j. f„T. 

His tastes were simple and his habits modest — altogether too modest tor 
Spain. He was affable, received everyone, and forced himself to appear as 
amiable with the common people as with the politicians and the tew great 
nobles who had not deserted the court. He understood the low condition 
of the treasury and did not take a penny of the civil list which the constitu¬ 
tion allowed him. He lived upon his own personal income, spendmg freely, 
and always tried to make use of Spanish articles and purveyors, ihe queen 
on her part zealously occupied herself with good works. Yet when Amadeo 
passed through the Madrid streets those who did not salute him were assur¬ 
edly in greater number than those who through politeness took off their hats 
as he went by. The reception was no better in the provinces whenever the 

king and queen visited them. r 7 ,,..;iio’c 

And the situation kept on getting worse and worse. Senor Z or ilia s 
downfall deeply incensed that statesman. In place of oarrying on an hon¬ 
est opposition to Senor Sagasta, Zorilla, who had once promised Victoi 
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Enniiaiiiiel to be “ the most faithful of servants,” hastened as soon as he was 
no longer minister to ally himself with the monarchy’s worst enemies, made 
coinixioii cause with the most violent anarchists in order to undermine not 
only bile cabinet, but the throne he had helped to establish. King Amadeo's 
position was becoming more and more critical. Placed between '’the repub¬ 
licans and Alfonsists, who fought him both in and out of parliament.^and 
the Oaxlists who, less attached to constitutional forms and the manners of 
model'll nations, openly declared war, raising the standard of war under tlie 
very eyes of his generals and officials, the king could not even count on the 
co-operation of his partisans, whose differences were now entirely incurable, 
h’rime minister Sagasta was retired at the end of two months’ kerile work 
and troubled existence. What could all this statesman’s abilities do towards 
consolidating a monarchy deprived of a nation’s support and condemned in 
public opinion? 

Tlie second Serrano ministry, of which Senor Sagasta was also a member, 
began its labours May 26th, 1872; but the king’s hopes were again deceived. 
Serrano and his colleagues. 






rl'M 






judging the situation too criti- 

cal to be remedied by ordinary ^ 

for tlie king’s approbation which 
arbitrarily suspended several 
privileges guaranteed by the 

the "'army against the Carlists. \ \ 

AmacLeo returned an energetic 
refusal to Marshal Serrano’s 

ho\ake part in civil war,_and he 

could, not stoop to this exigency. fm i 

Ready to shed his blood for 

Spain the day on which his 

adopted country should be 

threatened from abroad, it was 

absolntely repugnant to him to 

direct a campaign in which his 

subjects would simply cut one Sagasta 

anotlier’s tbroats. If he had not t-c, 

abdicated before, it was only to let his people and the whole of see 

that be knew how to face danger, and that he had no intention of shiik 
hLs dnties the moment they became most serious and pressing a noble me 
0^ cSiduct, which even those who never approved of Amadeo s taking the 

Srianish throne must highly and unreservedly praise. . - t 

^ SSrshal Serrano wat incensed by the king’s attitude and sent in us resig- 
natiSi The monarch now thought for a moment of throwing aside the 
Cl owir'wlich weighed more heavily on his brow than the leaden capes on 

the sboulders of the damned in Dante’s But to ‘f 

of fleeincT before the Carlists, he decided to postpone the execut on ot 

Ms reVolvr He resigned himself to trying one last f ! 

radicuM by calling th°e famous Zorilla once more to the head of aftuus. June 

13tb, 1872. 


Sagasta 
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Hidalgo wlio was a by word for treachery in. the army with the command of a 
division in Catalonia. The Mng implored Zorilla to give this plannp. Zorilla 
threatened to resign. Finally Amadeo signed a decree as fatal as it was mad, 
not hov/ever without manifesting his anger and disgust. ^ As soon as Hidalgo 
appeared, the artillery officers resigned en masse• The disorganisation of the 
army had become complete and put the finishing touches to the state^ of 
disorder; Zorilla pi'epared new decrees which, under pretext of mastering 
the military recalcitrants, would have provoked a general explosion. But 
this time Amadeo I did not show himself disposed to follow the wishes of the 
radical leader. He would not consent to accomplish Spain’s ruin and deter¬ 
mined to abdicate. In vain did Zorilla and his supporters make an effort to 
deter the king from a resolution which would shatter their ambitious 
calculations. Amadeo would not listen to their praj^ers. He obliged 
the prime minister to communicate the act of abdication to the cortes, 

February 8th, 1873. ^ 

Amadeo left Spain as soon as possible after his abdication, h ebruary 
12th. He returned to Italy by way of Lisbon. Every noble heart, even 
among his enemies, gave impartial homag'e to his chivalric character and 
loyalty; but the aversion of the people to a foreign monarchy was such 
that the king’s departure was one of the saddest ever known. While on 
the way near Badajoz some cowardly assassins fired upon the train which 
was bearing the son of Victor Emmanuel and his family back to the Italy 
they never should have left. 

Time has softened the Spaniards’ animosity against the duke ot Aosta. 
To-day they recognise his fine qualities, while^ they admit, and not without 
reason, that even apart from his foreign origin he was not made to rule in 
that country, whose spirit he so little understood and whose^ pompous and 
aristocratic customs he never would have been able to assimilate. 

The Spaniards have not forgotten the memory of this thororighly honest 
kino*, who, wishing to remain true to his agreements, preferred giving up the 
throne to violating them, who firmly refused to become the tool of anarchists 
or to use force against a country which was not his own. They have also 
retained a touching memory of Queen Maria Victoria and of her piety and 
boundless charity. The attitude of the Spanish press on the duke of Aosta s 
death at Turin, January 18th, 1890, proved that his name was no longer 
unpopular across the Pyrenees; and in forgetting the mistake he committed 
in 1871, Spain knows how to give homage to the fine and brilliant qualities 
of her former king.^ 


EEPIJBLICAK SPAIK UNDER CASTELAR (1873 A.D.) 

The congress declared at once in favour of a republic on lebruaiy 11th, 
and on February 12th chose a ministry to take charge of the executive, in 
which Figueras was president and Castelar was foreign minister. The pro¬ 
gramme of the new rulers was: ^‘a federative republic for Spain, with seli- 
o-overnment for the single states as in Switzerland and the United States; sup¬ 
pression of centralisation; abolition of the standing army; absolute separation 
of church and state; proclamation of the rights of the individual on the 
basis of a democratic constitution and under the authority of the law. It 
these political fantasies were to be accepted into the constitution, Spam 
would cease to exist — there would be merely cantons, municipal republics, 
and communes, in which Parisian conditions repeated themselves. The 
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cortes was dissolved, and on June 1st a new constitutional cortes convened. 
This declared for the federative republic on June 8th, and drew up a prelimi¬ 
nary outline of a constitution in which the above principles were adopted. 
With this, the so-called Intransigentes were not yet satisfied ; they wanted 
a red republic and a social revolution. Since they could not impose their 
demands on the cortes, they left it, went into the southern states, and raised 
the red flag of rebellion. Ministries and presidencies followed each other in 
quick succession. 

On September 7th, Castelar was chosen president of the executive, and at 
the outset found himself confronted with such chaos that he demanded and 

obtained unconditional autliority for 
adopting military and political meas¬ 
ures, including the declaration of a 
state of siege; he also postponed the 
debate on the constitution and ad¬ 
journed congress from September 18th 
to January 2nd. Thus the visionary 
federative republican Castelar, under¬ 
standing, however, the difference be¬ 
tween theory and practice, had a full 
dictatorship in his hands. He needed 
such power. In the north, the Car- 
lists were making decided advances, 
having with them in the field the p)re- 
tender Don Carlos and his brother 
Don Alfonso; in the south, com¬ 
munes were being formed in sing-lc 
: cities which renounced allegiance" to 
the government; in the army shame¬ 
less insubordination ran riot, soldiers 
fired on their officers, generals went 
Alpmr QaTM-n n T T 7 - 1 -IT rebels. The cities of 

at S’appSS JnS. *’5' 

Oaitegena, where GeiieirJ 
ren^S^of Mnlf. ^ committee of safety, as president of the 

ba?dS and Wn^d ^Tlo^atic dealings with foreign consuls, and bom- 

these niratioGril!? neighbouring ports Almeria and Alicante. From 
tnese piratical excursions he came into contact with foreign warships, and 

deLSefSm S^'^^P'^^Werner, supported by an IlnSSiTaptSi, 
and bombarded bntif-?d^^’ /^^^*'^Sena was surrounded from the land side 
on JaZarvlSh^ sVi t.V after a siege of four months. 

Contras had DfS governmental general Lopez Dominguez, after 
tionarv Tunta and Si® i S" fay before, accompanied by tL i4volu- 

mocKaae ol governmental ships and escaped to Algiers.« 



Emilio Castelar 


•iilE BASQUES AND CABLISM 


long since have been reduced to irnpotency by the opposi- 

stance hacT^ot Tssm? Spanish society, if one particular circum¬ 

stance Had not associated with its cause those iiAerests and passions which 
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taken under its protection. There are proTinces in northea.-tc-ni 
wnicli are Spanish only in name and which enjoy a veritable autonouiv 
they are both jealous and proud. Furnishing the state neither - . - 
Lor money, they themselves regulate the use they make of their re venu- 
uipment and employment of their militia—in fact all the details of 
s-l administration. Honest, loyal, hardy, maintaining their roads and 
ays in their own fasliion, which indeed left nothing to be desired; 
thing the least accessible of their mountains up to the very edges of the 
tees, more industrious than the majority of the Spanish, the llasques of 
zcoa, Avala, and Biscay, had governed themselves for centuries, and 
oiistituted a true mountain republic very similar to the primitive can- 
f Switzerland. Who has not heard of the famous and everlastino- oak 
ernica, under whose shade they held their patriarchal assemblies or 
and wMch in bygone days inspired Rousseau in the Gontrdt Social to 
bliese memorable and oft-quoted words : “ When we see the happiest 
s in the world regulating their affairs of state by a body of peasants 
nn oak, and always conducting themselves wisely, what "is to prevent 
oi-ning the refinements of other nations which make themselves famous 
iserable with so much art and mystery?” 

ke all truly republican peoples the Basques regarded their freedom as 
ogative or a happy accident. They gave no thought to letting their 
bour share it and had never sought to make their happiness a subject of 
ganda. Their language — the Eskuara—which has nothing in common 
Spain or indeed with any known idiom, was a barrier between them 
lie rest of the peninsula, and reduced them to a state of isolation in 
L their freedom rejoiced. As their language possesses no literature, the 
eneral ideas which circulate in then-villages and townships come from 
priests, who teach them what goes on in the world, what is said and 
ed at Madrid. Thus, narrow in mind as they are suspicious and defiant, 
sole aim is to preserve their/tieros. 
liad been easy to make them understand that the liberal monarchy 
sited the dark design of depriving them of these, and that it was dis- 
to reduce them to the same system of government as the other Spanish 
nces. And it was not more difficult for the pretender to persuade them 
July an absolute monarchy could guarantee the franchises which were 
r to them than life. Did they not know that their libertj was a 
e^re, and that privileges have less to fear from a king wffio can do as 
eases than from a constitutional regime, whether monarchy or republic, 


3 everything is governed by law? 

3 with the exception of the village bourgeoisie, won over to liberal ideas, 
mountaineers belong body and soul to the Carlist cause, and thus we 
seen the singular phenomenon of a republican people trying to 
others a government they would not have had at any price, and yor 
3 set upon the Spanish throne an absolute king who promised m mt 

remain a republic as a reward. “We hope that before long, wrote 
L- Castelar on the 12th of September, 1873, “these 
d furnish subsidies and spies to the Carlist and where the aimj ot 
■epublic can nowhere find either protection or ' t 

Hmstisement their errors deserve, since ^^ese the happiest and freest 
Tices of Spain are fighting not to obtain a king for themselves or to otter 
'y£ their sons and the fruSs of their economy, but Cmtffinlv 

ish nation while continuing to live themselves as a 
Tovernment will respect a legislation which is m 
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principles and ideas, but I am its spokesman in saying to these people 
that if anything threatens their future and that tree celebrated by Eous- 
seau as the monument of liberty, it will be due to their blind obstinacy 
in supporting at the price of their blood, as the Swiss did formerly, the 
monster of absolutism.’’ 

It was among these sandalled republicans in hides and blue berets, inde¬ 
fatigable walkers and great players of peloto^ that Oarlism recruited its ranks 
as well as in Navarre and a part of Catalonia. The mountain regions in 
general were in the hands of the clergy and the pretender. They furnished 
them brave, sober, robust soldiers, nimble as smugglers, knowing all the 
secret passes and defiles, skilful at making off after a defeat and dispersing 
so as to rally elsewhere, possessing in fact all the necessary qualities for this 
species of tricky and partisan war in which Spain has always excelled. The 
country also lent itself to it. It was rugged and cut up, well fitted for ambus¬ 
cades and surprises — full of difficulties for the invader who could not operate 
in detachments without exposing himself, nor in masses without being uneasy 
without sustenance. 

However, if Carlism had preserved its troops, it was weakened by the 
loss of some of its most noteworthy chiefs. The spirit of the times is a subtle 
and penetrating gas, and the elite of the party was unable to resist its malign 
influence. One of the heroes of the seven years’ war — the illustrious general 
Cabrera, whose name alone was worth an army to the pretender — had found 
the latter deaf to his advice and was compelled to refuse him his services. 

Among Don Carlos’ faithful adherents there were men of heart and intel¬ 
ligence who grumbled under their breath at his mistakes. As for the pre¬ 
tender himself, he was no longer master of his actions. The church was the 
mouthpiece of his will and it announced to Spain that if Don Carlos Avished 
to mount the throne it was to give the people back their God — him of 
former days, whose glance rested Avith delight on the mnhenito of a scourged 
and repentant heretic. They did not take the trouble to conceal from the 
Spaniards the designs they had upon them. When certain persons spoke to 
France, they had recourse to the precautions of the oratory, to the subtleties 
taught by casuistry, to reticences and equivocation, to denials which did not 
deny, and to promises which did not promise anything. If they did the coun¬ 
try of Voltaire and Mirabeau the honour of lying to her, they inflicted on 
Sixain the affront of their outrageous sincerity. They openly declared to her 
that they intended to bring back the Golden Age when the monk reigned and 
sent free-thinkers to peaceful sleep. The struggle which Avas now steeping 
the Pyrenees and the Cantabrian mountains in blood was a war to the death 
waged upon the lourgeouie by fanatical priests, of shepherds upon their 
lambs; it was the white demagogy, which despairing of triumph had not 
scrupled to league itself with the pirates of Cartagena for the extermination 
of liberal ideas. 


THE DICTAXOnSHIP OF SEREAKO 

Castelar’s former party associates, who had forgotten nothing and learned 
nothing, could not forgive him for having brought the federative republicans 
to order with powder and shot; for having appointed conservative generals, 
and entered into negotiations with the papal see in regard to vacant bish¬ 
oprics. When the cortes re-assembled on January 2nd, 1874, its president, 
Salmeron, brought about a vote of lack of confidence in Castelar’s govern¬ 
ment, whereupon the latter promptly resigned. 
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S It'll!'I ,'4!Tid'U» fill* pantJiia-^^tttHtral of tho capital turned the iiieiiibeis 
.Inuiid d d fhi^ ^Htvprnmcnt, jiududinK t-he war minister, and dissolvea 
A in, Hinpi? .imI hii niiow countrymen by declining to use Ins aicta- 
• h| V., r, Fur fhe iin.t time in Spain, the victorious leader of a ^ro¬ 
il,**f all parfit a t“ form a government to restore and maintain 
. r.mnoiH ilfl (’antillo, the chief agimt of the Altonsi&t propa- 

; . ih.il lOeiilii vvei-e ijlayiiifi into his hands. Marshal Sen-ano, 

. .. 4 f., t .un a uaiiK'U'HH provisional fiovornmont, which attempted 

.■ ■ ■ e.ii, lii- .1 .•oi diiie.; the repuhlioau risings m the south, and then 
1 , .'a im.l eeiitral Spain./.'] 
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-no us umoh a .anttor of courso ns that (ho lir.st, aa.i raost 
a:,n' t i! • i', I>« to overthrow (ho (hirli.st rohol- 

..n , I V‘V" 1"" “ ‘“J Ara^rou where its chief 

' > de [ . 0-1, iell on August 2t!th, l,S7d. Thereauoa all fore.'s were 

.‘‘u't'.o Th, H "‘iJ’i" ■ “"1"? ‘'“V <‘'n-i(<.ri<..s, (he. <,ld eita<hd of 

o'.rHh .H , “■»l'!uaa was relieved oa NoveadH-r d-lth, 

i 'i Id 1 Co : Toif 'V- ! Huaisaad men, Rstella al.so f.dl 

1 ' I.ttii, 1,,. .. On hel.ruary ‘dHth, (he kias; himself entered Pam- 

m-a.i: ..u I.u- .s,uu.- day h,n ('arlos retreated over'the bordm- to France 
'''■“'*"'■‘'■'1 ihmasi-lves hamuaely on the. whole, although tea 
a.el p. . -..ms uere evded, as many more lost their projM.rl.y, and 'a liau- 

V's i" „ ' I T vT liiX'ls was plaaaed. It was not aatil 

b > ih.H .Murium/. ( ampoH .sueeee.led ia (luelliaft tla« rehellioa ia 

‘'ai-rtuat ,-..Muom,eal eoaees.sioiis, when the riidps of a Snaaish 
■■•■•u.t-d tl.e raiiuas. [For fuller details'see the history of 

‘V'*" -J'li >1''* 'vhi.-h the kino 

= "l-p'-'l .!-Ih, {K.d, had mioj.ted the now eou.stitutioa (j.ro- 

. .luie- ..Oil,). I his provided lor a Senate am! house of repre.seiilativos 

'■■;i,f!.,*e-d lo smner.d ami dire.i, eleetioa, estalilislied frisalom of the pre.ss 
"i i--h)Ji'«<. and ol uaioas hut abolished trial by jury, civil marriime, and 
lo e.l,,ia o! leueluiup la order to win over the rndieals and theeleroy. Hume 

a; i.ra pi..ie-,ted upuuea tlu> freedoiu of relip;i*>H !»d- ICi^ve up tlils point, ns 
a.'- 1 I.ite a.mis Uei-e uetuuliy so limited and oppre.s.sed ia the exercise of t heir 
o.-m . I.Ml ud the luau ieiaour of belief of men like !*astor Flicdaer in Mad- 
I.d «U . aeeii. d f.r endure it ull uud actually to establi.sh an evaaffelieal ehiireh 
to the t'p.uicdi e.ipiiid where now laiiher’s liyma id' vietorv, “A lirm foua- 
il.ite.n ; , Mtir (in.l,” res..uad.s also ia Spaaish (''('antllltt fivrnt'nm-atro 

11..' lejuddie.iajitleaipts ou the kitij^As life oa O’etober doth, 1K7H, and 
^i•.■.■lldlrr .;o{!,, Is,;p ufter-effeets of the loasf period id' uiirest; 

.. |•■e■l^ieatioa of the, eouatry made umid.stakable j.ioip'e.ss. 

1 l.e ;*ni,erniaeut esereised the utuio.st uatehfulae.ss iioaiust Carli.st. [dot's and 
e-..o .■)},. fed a p,ij..d [irohibitioa iit[aia.Ht .Spanish bishoii.s. 'I’hc opinwitioa 
>'! < .italiu ai.uoil,let ureas to tlie eommereiul trwity with Fruaee was sum- 
,>,upp!e'e.ed by the (iroelamutioa of a state of siepo'; a republieua 
I' l'di on the part of the .soldiers in Hudiijo/. on Aujpi.st .'"d.h’ IKKd, was eaer- 
I'ei.e.iiti, pul d'Orn .tini .seicerely [muished by the kitpt, who, wholly on his 
o,',;t le ip.^.U’.d'Oif \, ulteuipted to put a stop to the old mischief of havintt 
' ' ' • pirf lu p'dilie.ii party iatriipies and boldly ordered the di.smissal 
•C .1 l.i: .'■• nit;ub<-r td uie.ulmd.ssive and irre.sjiousible'elemeuts. 'I'he soeiul 
■' i.iSif . 1 . .Mei.piuU. of the uiii/tn nfrn {the black Ituml) seemed very daa- 
• ' ■ * to, ,i time. I itese uere htvoured by the .severe eeoaomicul deeav' of 
e.',.. and prew rapidly until, divided into about three thmisaad 
■■ ' ‘ e..nlro]led by U eeaira! ortfuidsutioa at Xere.s, they covered the 

"• ■ a lle-y di.-.timpiished themselves by deeds of violeiu'c 

■ : ■■■. '..-M , tie- ;;io,enmtent at lust took decisive measures, overpowered 
' ' .n,''.'I i', .utd e oHed '.even id' them to be e.xeetited. 
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b^in her administration by concessions. He 
0^11 iff f caUed to the Pardo, e^xxdhv 

V whil<3 a,greed to use his influence to uiihold. the 

•'■Hioix OP intention to make gradual reforms in 

Paris 1?^ constitutional liberties of 1868. 

niblic., -w>.f +>. An agitating for a revolution and restoration of 
, in Ve-rf tlie Carlists were trying to stir Don Carlos to leave his 
■ts i.r Uaf ^J-’be pope, however, felt that the 

■Marin, ^b® better subserved by peace, especially- as he 
.suits to an ardent and generous Catholic, who enconrao-ed 

tc education. But Sagasta’s inauence 

y jurv'- xvT^-^f if ^ entenglements in European alliances, re-established 

o'hu.(l^v#=>-f -A.lfonso XII had abolished, and universal suffrage which 
rill 1)00 11 the liberties of speech and press, and moclified 

niini^l, “ibtary conspiracies were frustrated and 

idti-il -^ strong aid to Sagasta was Emilio Castelar, who saw 

of his republican ideals. 

• Ivni'l ^1 Christina, who was even more dictatorial than her 

f -I ’ f resignation and called in Canovas, wliose conserva- 

t L lug 1 X -tai'iff policy brought 


■ ^ - j 

ccci (iiiximution of foreign 
C^aixo-\ra.s’ claief trouble 
•oiu hifes o-wn party. After 
tl a luixlf years, lie resigned 
'uin advised blre calling of 
i, wlio • somt an expedition 
iity-live ±;liousand soldiers 
(i:ui]i|><>s "to IVIorocco and 
Uie Htiltinxx to pay anindem- 
,€800,000 for attacks on 
aui.sh oxx-tposbs at Melilla 
jQCO, J”Io vas not so happy 
M) (lul>ixri question. 

HI liad long been rather the 
and j>x'ey of the mother- 
/ tliaix n colony, and the ^ tf 

fill* rtVlief by tlxe few friends ’ 1i ^ 

hi liacl X'eceived. practically 
tiUon. The growth of the 
uit ot x:"evolt, tlie failure of ^ 
l(li‘r j^>ol±Gie& of men like 
(^a.ixxi30S, aixd the eqnal 
f th(i xnedisevally relentless 
of (ioxi-ex'al ^Weyler, who 

tinaUiO of ‘‘butcher,” are Maria Christina 

I in tlxo later volume de- 

<) xSpiLXxisli America. It must sufSce here to say that Canovas vas 
latrd by ^33 anarchist, August 9th, 1897, while pressing a bill for xnore 
liome x'xxlo in Cuba. He was succeeded by the former war minister 

1 Azotxx'x-aga. ^ 

inwhilo tbe people of the United States had been so deeply stirred 




pm 




Maria Christina 
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diplomacy. The conservative cabinet gave way to Sagasta, Marshal Blanco 
replaced Weyler and tried a gentler policy. But the ruination of Cuba 
could not be checked by any mild and negative treatment. The people of 
the United States had been wrought to a pitch of horror by the tales of the 
starvation of Cuban men, women, and children by the thousand, and when 
the United States cruiser Maine, while visiting the port of Havana, was 
blown up with great loss of life, it needed only the declaration of a com¬ 
mission of inquiry that she had been sunk by a submarine mine, to brino- tlie 
United States to demand the evacuation of Cuba by Spain. There was no 
implication that the destruction of the Maine had official sanction, but it 
was given as a final proof of the intolerable state of affairs in Cuba. 

The demand was naturally more than Spanish pride would bear and the 
American minister was given his passports. The European powers refused 
to intervene, though the press was almost unanimously for Spain, except in 

England. It was notorious that Spanish 
resources Avere hopelessly inadequate to 
a protracted war with the infinite riches 
of the United States, but the American 
navy was small and according to Euro¬ 
pean experts decidedly inferior in dis¬ 
cipline, morale, and efficiency to tlie 
Spanish navy. This theory was exploded 
by the swift and utter destruction of two 
Spanish fleets, that of Admiral Montoio 
1 Dewey in Manila Bay, May 

1st, 1898, and that of Admiral Cervera 
by the fleet under Admiral Sampson in 
Santiago de Cuba, July 3rd. Land-forces 
in Cuba, the Philippines, and Porto Rico 
won those islands Avith comparatively little 
® is^ described in the second 

volume of our history of the United States. 

ino-1 Pi’icle saAV noth¬ 

ing left but surrender of practically all 
her coWs. A treaty of peace Avas signed 
at Pans, December 12th, 1898, after a pro¬ 
tocol had put an end to hostilities for 
% T^ie Caroline Islands which 
which there had almost been a war n ° Pacific, and over 

Germanyin 1899 for 1800,000 andTn LoT'rf were sold to 

that had been WooW in t" 

anni'£lation oUhCT°nS^’S“L*nea“TS'rf“h'' Praotioal 

national debt of ,£259 HR 'iOO peat loss of her army’s prestige, her 

expenses (borrowed'afviy'hS StereSril 1:^11 

forced ^r to assume the Cuban £d PhibnS^ T States had 

Slwol. “ 

bmb of h^dfieXeSS Meat* bit ‘he out- 

-lad..n.et„tion. of neglect and 
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blame of the disaster fell on them as if they had been its ormin. Sa^asta 
*li® conservative Silvela. He feared to support the radical 
reduction ^iHaverde, the minister of finance, felt necessary for the 

and expense and the mcrease of revenue, and which provoked violent 

ScriSST'^ resistance from tax-payers. ViUaverde in Consequence wL 
Til P-PA • I attacked liis problem -with sanity and courage 

itreh T“-P“J'eK' Unio.. did not oeje, ToweZ.^i 

c was driven to rig’orous measures of repression 

Avhere S iLm Spain, it is every- 

Have hSin ^ colonies is the greatest blessing that could 

morals^ S industries, the 

woiais, and the population of the home-country, and so corrunt had their 

Si^Cver r"" t^at their removal resembled the amputation of a limb 

fnTl rtiCTf * gangrene. Already signs of healthier conditions are numerous 

“““ f 

popular, both at home and abroadf In 1905 hi 
iqf?fi I-° '^as received with enthusiasm. On May 31st 

knovm ^^a of Battenberg, henceforato be 

^ heT y Victoria Eugenie, was celebrated with great pomp and ceremonv 
The festivities were unfortunately marred by an attempt on the hiSTthe 
TlSs nw^^ by a fanatical anarchist named Morral, a native of Barcelona 

This mau threw a bomb which wrecked the royal carriage, but happilv failed 

later'^^^^He* Cn TCf assassin was captured a few days 

latei. He committed suicide while awaiting trial. This atrocious assault had 

apparently no deep-seated political significance; it merely furnishes another 
^stance ol the dangers to which men in high positions are e4rywhere subiected 

StlmptS'the kiC??i? faiaticai 

^^1-1 f P® .^“g® ble came from Barcelona, a city that has since been the 

site of ecclesiastical disturbances. Moreover, it is never possible to say preciselv 

what association there may be between such acts of fanaticism and^a^^eneiM 

condition of political unrest. That such a condition of unrest prevails in Spain 

veSTgOS^-^a^d Sfi the ministry was twice changed in the course of^he 
h? 190?^^ ^ r* another cabinet was formed under Signor Maura early 

liberal party are engaged in a dispute with the Vatican, and as 
polife matters refuse to be separated from Spaiish 

^ son was bom to the royal couple. In its issue of 
Alay 11th AAe^mes comments on the event as follows; “The reioicinas of 
Spain over the birth of an heir to the Spanish throne will be echoed by fvery 
f riendly nation and by none wiU the good news be received with more JenuS 

f^T They can never forget that the 

VF 1 prince is a princess of our own Eoyal House, while ViTif; 

Alfonsos popularity as a royal visitor to our shores is second to none. His 
IVTajes _y and his youthful consort have made themselves secure in the loyalty 
?/ tb® stability of the dynasty and the future of Spain 

Itself will be hencefor h still more firmly assured.” The heir-apparent, Vho 
bears the heieditary title of Prince of Asturias, was christened Alfonso.® 
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THE HISTOEY OF POETTJGAL PEOM THE EAKLIEST 
TIMES TO THE PEESENT 


CHAPTER I 

EARLY HISTORY TO JOAO I 

[to 1383 A.D.] 

LAND AND PEOPLE 

The reasons for which Portugal is neglected are precisely those which 
in some eyes make her truly lovable. For a half-century art has done almost 
notlimg tor the natural river highways ; and the Douro, the Guadiana, and 
the lagus flow through this kingdom like the wandering rivulets of great 
English parks. The large towns of the interior, Coimbra, Santarem, Evora, 
and Miranda, look like pretty kiosks rising about flowering thickets ; peace¬ 
ful retreats, solitudes animated with a life that Jogs quietly along and does 
not go with leaps and bounds as in France, where a satisfied humanity stands 
still,^instead, of rushing into the unknown risks of the future. 

Ihe cities of the coast, Lisbon, Oporto, appear more like dwelling-places 
conveniently placed the better to enjoy the sunlight and the ocean breezes 
than wide-awake communities guarding their mercantile interests in the 
commercial exchange of the products of the Old World with the riches 
of the New. 

If the P ortuguese had been as skilful speculators as they were intrepid 
sailors and distinguished warriors, Henry the Navigator, who set the exam¬ 
ple of maritime conquest, Dias, Vasco da Gama, Cabral, Albuquerque, valiant 
captains identified with all the glories of the Aviz dynasty, would have imi¬ 
tated the speculative prudence of the Dutch, their rivals. And if, when the 
illustrious house of Braganza opened the era of national liberties, the people 
had had in their heads less of poetic imagination and more power of reason ; 
if, courageous and adventurous as they were, they had shown themselves 
more positive, the French, at first, and then the English, would never have 
invaded their treasury, exploited their soil, and paralysed their industries. 
Truly a childlike nation, satisfied with little, pursuing the ideal, economical 
without avarice, pure in morals, sober, generous, hospitable, the Portuguese. 
have bred heroes in place of diplomats, poets in place of capitalists : they 
knew how bravely to defend their country against the Romans, the Arabs, 
and the Spaniards, and still more recently against the army of Napoleon. 
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They have kept themselves a free nation, independent and original, possess¬ 
ing a language, a literature, distinct manners and customs, and governed 
politically by one of the most liberal constitutions of Europe. 

To make Portugal complete, Brazil and the colonies were necessary to 
this country whose language is spoken on the European continent by only 
five millions of men; and again the narrow domain which so restricts the 
use of this tongue creates an obstacle to the popularity of the works to 
which language gives birth, just as its poverty impedes the development of 
the fine arts. Jealousy and indifference, the double affliction of southern 
nations, have curbed the artistic and literary aspirations of the Portuguese. 
What man of genius would resolve on a career of self-denial only to be ca¬ 
lumniated and persecuted as was Prince Henry, to achieve a miserable end 
like Admiral Pacheo, or like Camoens ; or to languish forgotten, like the 
painter Glama, reduced to making tavern signs ; like the sculptor Machado 
de Castro and the founder Costa, creators of an equestrian statue of Jose I, 
worthy of ranking with the greatest art works of the eighteenth century? 
Encouragement and recompense are the safeguards of emulation, and emu¬ 
lation, utilising the moral resources of a people, permits them the use of its 
advantages to rise to the level of other nations. 

Except for a few coins, the Phoenicians, the Phocseans, and the Cartha¬ 
ginians have left almost no trace in Portugal of their occupation or their 
passing ; but the touch of Rome clings better than in Spain. Caesar’s Pax 
Julia sleeps thirty feet beneath the city of Beja and needs only the^ simple 
power* of will to be awakened, with its population of statues, its inscriptions, 
and its frescoes ; Liberalitas Julia, the Ebora of Ptolemy, planted like Beja 
upon high ground in the province of Alemtejo, has a double character, that 
of a Grecian town with its temple of Diana and that of a Roman city with 
its great aqueduct, immense works, wrought under the hand of ^ Quintus Ser- 
torius, who made himself master eighty.years before the Christian era. The 
aristocracy of Pax Julia and Liberalitas Julia was accustomed to spend its 
summers in the little municipality of Alcacer, where there was a famous 
bath under the protection of a localdivinity, the nymph Salacia. Braganza, 
the Juliobriga ; Lisbon, the Felicitas Julia of the Augustan era, had equally 
received their political baptism from the conqueror of Gaul; while ancient 
Lusitania, become a Julian or Csesarian country, easily adapted the popular 
customs and organisations of the Roman government to its Carthaginian 
institutions. 

Vespasian and Trajan made an important town of Chaves ; Viseu is the 
Vesontium of the consul D. Brutus ; Lamego, the Urbs Lamacoenorum of 
Trajan. Setubal occupies a terrace opposite the ancient Roman colony 
of Cetobriga. At Braga, Ponte de Lima, Salvaterra, we find traces of amphi¬ 
theatres, aqueducts, baths, and temples ; so that well-directed excavations 
would evoke the manes of that sovereign people which, governing the uni¬ 
verse, kept watchful station on the coast of Hispania to keep an eye on 
Numidia. 

From the seventh century to the capture of Lisbon in 1147 Moorish 
architecture had its compromising effect on the elegant majesty of the great 
lines and arches of the Saracens’ predecessors ; the baths of Cintra, the wall 
and seventy-seven towers of Lisbon, the fortifications and palaces of Evora, 
and many mosques since transformed into churches, signified, towards the 
close of the twelfth century, the degree of Islam’s foothold on Portuguese 
soil —an unsteady tenure, without consistence, without depth, bearing wit¬ 
ness to the rapidity of conquest as well as to the fear of ephemeral posses- 
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sibn. Little by little, in place of the mosques, arose churches, veritable 
apostolic citadels, headquarters for the war against the infidel. Formless 
and rude at first, they developed as the Christian armies won back the land ; 
but when the native peoples effected their definite triumph they were obliged 
to call in foreign artists, more skilful than themselves in the interpretation 
of the architectural vernacular. 

The Portuguese knew how to fight bravely and to sing their triumphs, 
but they did not know how to build ; and for this reason the monastery of 
Alcobaga, founded in fulfilment of a vow by Alfonso I, king of Portugal, in 
1170, is an Anglo-Saxon church, built by workmen from England. A new 
architectural epoch dates from the fifteenth century, and its character has been 
best perpetuated in the abbey of Batalha. Of its kind, this is one of the 
most beautiful edifices in existence; and assuredly it is the most majestic 
and the most pure in form that Portugal possesses. It was built in the reign 
of Joao I (1385-1483) who brought from England a celebrated sculptor 
named Stephenson. Many German, English, and Norman artists summoned 
by the monarch came to aid him. Joao himself and his queen Philippa, 
granddaughter of Edward III of England, supervised the work. And that 
nothing might be lacking to the poetic magnificence and graceful details of the 
building, another queen, the pious Leonora, and two monarchs — Joao II, 
the poet king, and after him, Emmanuel — followed the continuance of the 
work with intelligent interest. Nothing in the whole peninsula rivals in 
magnificence the fagade of the monastery, nor in boldness of design its 
chapter hall.^ 


THE OEIGIjST OF POBTUGAL 

It has been stated that geographically the kingdom of Portugal is an 
integral part of the Iberian peninsula; the only reason why it has retained 
its independence, while the other mediaeval states of that peninsula have 
merged into the kingdom of Spain, is to be found in its history. When 
Philip II of Spain annexed Portugal it was a century too late for it to 
coalesce with Spain, It had then produced Vasco da Gama and Alfonso de 
Albuquerque, and its language had been developed from a Romance dialect 
into a literary language by Camoens and Sa de Miranda. Conscious of its 
national history, it broke away again from Spain in 1640, and under the 
close alliance of England maintained its separate and national existence 
during the eighteenth century. A union with Spain might have been pos¬ 
sible, however, during the first half of the present century had not a genera¬ 
tion of historians and poets arisen who, by recalling the great days of the 
Portuguese monarchy, have made it impossible for Portugal ever again to 
lose the consciousness of her national existence. 

The history of Portugal really begins with the gift of the fief of the 
Terra Portucalensis or the county of Porto Gale to Count Henry of Bur¬ 
gundy in 1094; for any attempt to identify the kingdom of Portugal and 
the Portuguese people with Lusitania and the Lusitanians is utterly without 
foundation. With the rest of the Iberian peninsula, Portugal was colonised 
by the Phoenicians and conquered by the Carthaginians; and the Roman 
province of Lusitania, whether according to the division of Iberia into three 
provinces under Augustus or into five under Hadrian, in no way coincided 
with the historical limits of the kingdom of Portugal. In common with the 
rest of the peninsula, it was overrun by the Vandals, Alans, and Visigoths, 
and eventually conquered by the Arabs" in the eighth century, It was not 
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iintil the fifteenth century that an attempt was made by Garcia de Menezes 
to identify Lusitania with Portugal. Under the influence of the Renais¬ 
sance, Bernardo de Brito insisted on the identity, and claimed Vinathus as 
a Portuguese hero. Other writers of the same epoch delighted in calling 
Portugal by the classical name of “ Lusitania,” _ and Oamoens, by the very 
title of his great epic. Os Lusiadas, has immortalised the a^ellation. 

For two centuries Portugal remained subject to the Omayyad caliphs, 
and under their wise rule the old Roman colonice and municipia, such as 
Lisbon, Lamego, Viseu, and Oporto, maintained their Roman self-government 
and increased in wealth and importance. Towards the close of the tenth 
century, as the Omayyad caliphate grew weaker, the Christian princes ot 
Visigothic descent who dwelt in the mountains of the Asturias began to 
grow more audacious in their attacks on the declining power, and in 997 
Bermudo II, king of Galicia, won back the first portion of modern Portugal 
from the Mohammedans by seizing Oporto and occupying the province now 
known as Entre-Minho-e-Douro. In the beginning of the eleventh century 
the Omayyad caliphate finally broke up, and independent emirs established 
themselves in every large city, against whom the Christian princes waged 

incessant and successful war.c _ , 

In 1027 Alfonso V of Leon fell before Viseu, the siege of which was in con¬ 
sequence abandoned ; but in 1057, both it and Lamego were recovered by his 
son-in-law, Ferdinand I; and the following year Coimbra shared the same 
fate. In 1093, Santarem, Lisbon, and Cintra were reduced by Alfonso VI, 
the famous conqueror of Toledo, whose arms were generally so successtul 
against the misbelievers.^ As these conquests were continually exposed to 
the irruptions of the Almoravids, in 1095 that monarch conferred the gov- 
ercment of Portugal from the Minho to the Tagus, and the right of con- 
quering as far as the Guadiana, on Henry of Besangon or Burgundy, who in 
1072 had married his illegitimate daughter Theresa, and to whose arms he 
had been so much indebted for many of his recent successes.^ 

The nature of the authority conferred on the new count has been a 
matter of much controversy between the Castilian and Portuguese writers. 
While the latter maintain that the concession of Alfonso was full and 
entire,—a surrender of all feudal claims over the country, which the count 
was to govern in full sovereignty,—the former no less zealously contend 
that the government was to he held as a fief, hereditary indeed, but no less 
dependent on the crown of Leon. In the absence of documentary evidence, 
probability only can guide us. It is unreasonable to suppose either that the 
king was willing, or, if willing, that his nobles would allow him to dismem¬ 
ber at once and forever so fair a territory from his crown, and that too in 
favour of a stranger and an illegitimate daughter — for illegitimate she was, 
notwithstanding the allegations to the contrary by some Portuguese 'writers, 
who seldom regard truth if unpalatable to their national vanity, ihat 
Portugal was conferred as a dependent fief is also confirmed by the disputes 
between its early sovereigns and those of Leon—the former striving to 
maintain their avowed independence, the latter to reduce them to their 
reputed original vassalage. Alfonso died in 1109. 


1 According to the Chronicon Lusitanum.d Chronicon Oomplntense,^ and other 
ties, Lisbon and Cintra were taken by Alfonso. They must, however, have been soon recoverea 

^^2 T^at^Henry, whose extraction has given rise to much disputation, was of 
first duke of Burgundy, and of the royal blood of Trance, is indisputable from a MS. discoveiea 
in the monastery of Tleury, according to La Clfede./ 
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ioif« of Henry was vigorous, and his miHtary conduct 

(=-^T j' • triumphs over the Mohammedans were frequent whether 
-Wn"" f father-in-law, Alfonso, or by his own unaided 

rebellion, whether of his local Christian 
■'^iiois or of his Mohammedan vassals, less successful. One of his last 
l^T-f 1 ® sovereign, Urraca, daughter of Alfonso, against 

‘ sband the king of Aragon. He died in 1112, leaving many eeclesi- 

by his liberality. Braga, Oporto, Coimbra, 
and Viseu were the places most indebted to his piety. Unfortu- 
f-y- for his memory, many of the great deeds recorded of him by his 
lal people rest on authority too disputable to be received. Proliably 
s of them have been confounded with those of his more famous son. 

xxring the minority of Alfonso [or Affonso], the son of Henry, who, at 
fathers death, ivas only in his second year, the administration of 
icingdom was assumed by the widowed Theresa. The character of this 
a ess is represented as little superior to that of her sister Urraca: the 
i -violence, the same unbridled passions, and the same unnatural jealousy 
ei? son appear, though in a degree undoubtedly less criminal, to have 
ng-uished her conduct. Yet on that sister and her nephew, the suc- 
>1* of Urraca, she sometimes made war, in the hope of profiting by the 
iiasions of the period; on every occasion she was repulsed, and was 
io. to sue for peace. Her intimacy with Dom Ferdinand Peres, 
txi she is supposed to have secretly married, and through whom all 
xirs were to be solicited, roused the jealousy of the courtiers. Bv their 
uasion Alfonso, whom she had rigorously endeavoured to exclude from 
participation in public affairs, undertook to wrest the sovereignty 
L lier hands. He had little difficulty in collecting troops ; for no sooner 
ae erect the standard of resistance, than the discontented nobles flocked 
d it. His preparations reached the ears of his mother, who wrathfully 
id to defend her authority. The two armies met near the fortress of 
o-gtraes, where the princess was utterly routed, and forced to seek refuge 
castle of Leganoso. There she was speedily invested, and compelled 
jLDcz'ender the reins of government into the hands of her son, while her 
ixi^ite or husband fled into Galicia. She sur^dved her fail about two 


^Ixe new count was destined to prove a more formidable enemy to the 
aixximedans than even his able father. During the first years of his 
Lxxistration, he was at variance with his cousin, Alfonso VII or VIII, 
50 Galician territories he invaded, and with whose enemy, the king of 
a,x^3re, he entered into alliance.^ 

V*Tien Alfonso Henriques was no longer checked by the enmity of his 
stian neighbours, he prosecuted his enterprises against the Moors with 
•vigour that he soon extended his sway nearly to the Tagus ; and, by 
30 irxor of his progress, obliged Ali to send from Africa a powerful army, 
ipport the walis, next threatened against him. A battle ensued, esteemed 
xiost memorable in Portuguese annals, but which has been so disfigured 
a.tional vanity or ignorance that the facts relating to it are not easily 
17 -fca.inable. The numbers of the Mohammedans are rated at three hun- 
tiliousand, and even at six hundred thousand men ; and this host is said 
a-ve been commanded by five kings. Since the establishment of the 


IL,oxnos0'endeavours to vindicate the character of Theresa from the charges imputed to her: 
%xia.e vain effort, as the reader will remember, has been made by the Castilian wTiters in 
X' of Urraca. 
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AI.o>,via do—. there 

name was erroneously given to t resoectiner the battle in question is 

tive proYinces. What does JX suplidS to the Portuguese ; 

that the Mussulman forces foiled, must still bring 

that, dreading an invasion, ^ boldly crossed the Tagus, and 

inevitable rum upon his territor e , ry -b-i ^yhere he entrenched himself 
advanced to the ^++?,dr • that the Moors repeatedly assaulted his 

strongly, and awaited the attack; *X.d untif at last from weariness and 
fortifications and were as often J^^pulsed until at last, tmm w 

mortification,, they fell lines^nd 

foSetei thei^disrmfiture. ^pon the fiMd of JSh 

2:4r Sii ;.dV;..;h 

S sich a oortJ, ever sat, the story hemg of much ‘^"O 

Irino-cihin of Alfonso Henriques dates from 1143 when, at tiie „ 

f> nfoaUeo-ate Alfonso VII recognised him as king and vassal of the pope. 

^ ufvinff Stablished his own independence of foreign authority, the new 
kino- proceeded to the emancipation of his clergy from their sub 3 ection to 
tKchSshop of Sedo, whSse primacy extended , over the Pmi : 

sula. This was the subject of long negotiMions with the papal see , 
Alfonso Henriques at length obtained from Pope Alexander III a 
living the connection with Toledo, and constituting the archbishop of Braga 

^'‘'Sfo.fso^ hSucs- tot conquest from the Moors was the city of Lisbon, 

whith hHo^k byVe help of 1 fleet of “iftlf,’W He“"eS 
qaders who put into the Tagus in their way to the Holy Land. ,rle .eas y 

persuaded these champions of Christianity ,that ¥ ^f^be^Moham- 

their vow to suspend their voyage for a while, in ordei to fight the Monan 
rnedals In pSgal; and some'of them, chiefly English, he is said to have 
induced permanently to settle in Ms new acquisitions.'*' a a fhp 

In 1147 we find the Portuguese intent on regaining Santarem. As the 
fortScatrons were strong, and fhe defenders 
resolute baud to scale the walls by mght: scarcely 

the summit of the wall, when the Moorish k oLSuan; and the 

flew to arms. In vain one of the gates was opened by the :.v. 

rest of the assailants rushed in. The struggle which ensued, amidst ^ke daik 
ness of night, the clash of weapons, the groans of dying warriors, the shriek 
women and infants who were indiscriminately butchered, ^ 

which none but a demon would have delighted to witness, which none but a 
demon would have commauded.i In an hour this important fortress, one of 

1 » Jfas 0 rei manS.aiido fazer as mortes indistintas, sem differenca desexo, 
dos gemidos, o tropel da gente, o clamor das mulheres, a meninos, o escuro da noite eausan mm 
espanto tcto geraU^ —^Lemos.s^ 
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tile great bulwarks of Christian Lusitania, was in possession of the victor. 
His success, and the embarrassment of the Mohammedan princes of Spain, both 
on account of the rising power of the Almohads in Africa, and of the hos¬ 
tilities 01 the kings of Leon and Castile, emboldened him to attempt the 
recovery of Lisbon. That city was invested; but the valour of the defenders 
and the strength of the walls would doubtless have compelled him to raise 
the siege, had not a succour arrived which no man could have expected. This 
was a fleet of crusaders, chiefly of English, under the command of William 
Longsword,^ who was hastening to the Holy Land. The Portuguese king 
had little difficulty in persuading them that the cross had no greater ene¬ 
mies than the Mohammedans of Spain, and that the recovery of Lisbon 
would be no less acceptable to heaven than that of the Syrian towns : the 
hope of lolunder did the rest; the crusaders disembarked, and joined in 
the assaults which were daily made on the place. After a gallant defence of 
five months, the besieged showing no disposition to surrender, the Christians 
appointed October 25th for a general assault on the city. It was carried by 
storm ; a lorodigious number of the Moors were put to the sword ; the crusa¬ 
ders were too much enriched to dream of continuing their voyage ; so that, 
with the exception of a few who received lands in Portugal, the rest re¬ 
turned to tlieir own country. 

Ihit the Mohammedans had still possession of one-half of Portugal, 
and of several strong fortresses. Having reduced Cintra, Alfonso passed 
the Tagus, and seized on several fortified places in Estremadura, and even 
in Alemtejo. It was not, however, until 1158 that he seriously attempted 
the reduction of Alcacer-do-Sal, which fell, after a vigorous resistance of two 
months. In 1165 Cezimbra and Palmella were invested : the former place 
was speedily taken ; Avhile, before the latter, he had to encounter a strong 
force sent to relieve it by the Moorish governor of Badajoz.^ The mis¬ 
believers were defeated, and many places made to surrender. 

The martial character of the Portuguese king, as well as the almost nnin- 
teiTupted success of his arms, inclined him to perpetual war — whether^with 
Moors or Cliristians appears to have given him little concern. In 1167 he 
seized on Limia, a territory of Galicia, which he claimed on the ground of 
its having* formed part of his mother’s dowry. The following year he 
advanced against Badajoz, the Moorish governor of which was a vassal of the 
king of Leon. Ferdinand II hastened to its relief ; but before his arrival 
the Portugnese standard floated on the towers. The forces of Ferdinand 
were greatly superior in number, and the Portuguese king prepared to issue 
from the gates — whether, as the national writers assert, to contend for his 
new conotiest on the open field, or, as the Castilians say, to escape fiom the 
incensed monarch of Leon, is uncertain. What is indubitable is that, as he 
was passing through the gate with precipitation, his thigh came into contact 
with the wall or bars, and was shattered. He was taken prisoner by the 
Leonese, and conducted to their king, who treated him with courtesy, and 
consented to his liberation on the condition of his surrendering the places 
which he liad usurped in Galicia. From this accident, however, he ^®ver 
recovered so as to be able to mount a horse ; but it had a much worse ettect 
than his own personal decrepitude : it encouraged the restless Mohammedans 
to resume tlieir incursions into his territories. 


1 On this occasion Alfonso,with no more than sixty horsemen, is said to have encountered five 

hundred l orsemeLf the Alioravids, and forty thousand foot; Xlited wul 

dSeated them I (See Chronicon Lusitanim.^) These prodigious relations were admitted with¬ 
out scruple by the earlier historians of Portugal. 
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an m the country itedf or from rvithout, especially 

uf Oasfilo +1 /t- ^ already shown in his conduct towards the younsr king 
iatC a.iMW Se “ not always resist an opportuity of S 

'■"7jd°rtLTZ\ i,^ these a/d similar 

t h<« srnxro probably moved Alfonso I to associate his son with liiTD in 
bim formal act of which we have record, but by giv- 

'varfaS. ^ government of the state, especially in matters of 

!U'Uon«^^7fT jiidging impartially the 

it in hh? providence at the head of the nation, to guide 

in the first years of its existence, it is ^ 

iLt,o|gmsed that the idea of fixing the Por- ^ 

t.u,iruese independence outweighed all other 
emisiderations in his mind, sometimes per- 
naps to the prejudice of some which should r 

hav'o been respected. It is this idea which 
in reality links together many acts of Alfonso 
I I tdii-iq^ues which, taken separately, would 
give men a right to accuse him of little 
taiLli and immoderate ambition. Besides 
the I’evolt against Dona Theresa which is y~~' 
to bo attributed rather to the nobles than to 
an inexperienced youth, the breaking of the 
truce with the emperor in 1137, the cruelties h 
ju-actised upon the Saracens, and finally his 
conduct towards the king of Leon, his son- 
in-law, whose noble and generous character I 

cannot fail to cast a reflection upon that of J fj 

Alfonso I, are actions which, taken sepa- V buT* { 
rately, are worthy of condemnation, at least [!»*' 
until records reveal some circumstances still '/ 

unknown to us, which may absolve them. • 

lint, if we consider them in connection with An Eaelt Poetcguesk Kino 
llie idea to which the king of Portugal had 

(li'voted himself, and which was so to speak incarnate in him, who will not 
find excuses for such actions, especially if we consider the barbarous epoch, 
thfj difficult situation of the country, and the real weakness of a society 
st']):irated from another which struggled to bring it to reunion? The great 
need to which Alfonso I was bound to attend was to give homogeneity and 
iulernal and external strength to the nation which was being formed. For 
t Ids piurpose he was forced at the same time to seek the favour of the church, 
tlui first element of strength in those days ; to favour the nobles, the chief 
nt-rve of the army, and finally to impart the utmost degree of vigour to the 
muuicipal spirit without which, in our opinion, popular spirit and keen love 
of country never have existed and never will exist. 

Besides this labour of internal organisation, he had to extend the limits 
of the territory which he inherited, too narrow for the establishment of an 
independent state. The fear of his name among the Mussulmans^and 
('hri.stians and the daring of his troops were means to accomplish it. Natu- 
rall y warlike, two successive generations learned in his school the hard busi- 
11 *, ss of war and succeeded in bequeathing to those to come the glorious tra- 
ilit ions of strength and patriotic love which the nation guarded religiously for 
.several centuries. However, before Alfonso I could trust the independence 
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of the country to the chances of war, it was necessary to shield it while a 
frail plant, by political dexterity. In some cases this gave rise to actions 
which considered summarily would be condemned by severe moiality. But 
view the picture in the proper light, and the stains which before cast a shadow 
upon the noble and haughty figure of the first Portuguese king will almost 
disappear, and the sympathy which the Portuguese nation has in all ages 
shown for the memory of the son of Count Henry will again appear esti¬ 
mable, for it has its roots in a sentiment rarely found among nations — grati¬ 
tude to those to whom they are most indebted. This national affection went 
so far as to attribute to Alfonso Henriques the halo of the saints, and urge 
that Rome should bestow upon the fierce conqueror that crown which belongs 
to the martyr’s resignation. But if a creed of peace and humility forbade 
Rome to grant that crown, another religion likewise venerable, the religion 
of patriotism, teaches us that when we iiass the pale, worm-eaten portal of 
the church of Santa Cruz we are about to pay homage to the ashes of that 
man but for whom the Portuguese nation, and perhaps even the name of 
Portugal, would not be in existence to-day. 


BEIGKS OF SANCHO I AND ALFONSO II 

The historical value of the twenty-six years’ reign of the son of Alfonso I 
is perhaps no less than that of his own long term of government; but the 
character of the two epochs differ as much as did the gifts and characters of 
the two princes who presided over the political life of each. Less able as 
a captain than his father, and without that superior invention and daring 
which incited the founder of the monarchy to great enterprises, Sancho I 
was far from winning equal renown as a conqueror, but wasted the best 
years of his manhood in wars for the most part useless and obscure. 

Upon this point the two epochs admit of no comparison. Before the 
sword of Alfonso, Saracen and Christian drew back dismayed, citadels and 
castles opened their gates ; the limits of the country were extended, and the 
foundations of the existence of Portugal, cemented by torrents of blood, were 
permanently laid in the west of Spain. After a conquest Sancho always 
lost again, and for years carried on a sterile strife with Leon; and if lie 
recovered a part of the north and west of Alemtejo it was because the Almo- 
hads, whose power was already on the decline; had not sufficient forces to 
maintain the almost useless dominion of those inhospitable deserts, and so 
abandoned them, while the Christians, especially the military orders, gradu¬ 
ally reclaimed them and built castles and preceptories. 

But if we turn our eyes from the frontiers and look upon the interior of 
the country, the name of the second monarch appears no less glorious than 
that of the first, and we see his reign as a complement of the preceding 
reign. Fertilised by the ashes of the martyrs of the Gospel and the Koran^ 
turned and furrowed by the steel of combatants and the whirl of battles, the 
land of Portugal received from the hands of Sancho the seeds of greatness 
and royal strength in the councils which were everywhere established; in 
the farms and villages -which were founded in the districts least subject to 
invasion and incursions; and in the frontier castles which were crowned 
with bastions and provided with military stores. In those days the courage 
which faces death was but a trivial virtue. Without the grand idea which 
dominated all his conquests, without the political skill and extraordinary 
military talent with which he made up for the lack of strength and resources 
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tTie monarchy which he founded, Alfonso I, in spite of his courage and 
would rank no higher than a fortunate knight. 

U pen this point his son was not fortune’s favourite. However, he 
l^'Vi.’siiged himself nobly, labouring to earn the title of the Povoador, or cit}?-- 
iHU Icier, which he indeed deserved. History, so subject to the vulgar error 
I'tftiiig the barren laurel crown above the fruitful olive branch, has treated 
last years of Sancho’s reign with scorn because therein he endeavoured 
i^x;il:)stitute cities for deserts, cultivated fields for waste lands, and life for 
dixitlx. He pursued this end with energy, and his highest praise lies in 
tha collection of documents which prove his activity and which are perhaps 
tx small portion of those once existing. This monarch sincerely followed 
i iu^ ^system which the internal state of the nation demanded, and enabled 
his sviiccessors to be, if not more valiant, at least more fortunate soldiers. 

S ucli is the justice due to Sancho as king. As a man his moral character 
not relatively bad, it was vulgar; that is, he had the defects common to 
pri iiees and barons of the times; he was ignorant and credulous — for science, 
UHXioxxling to the opinion of the age, was only fit for the mean-spirited— 
ira.Koible, and violent, because moderation is not learned upon the battle- 
thd<l, where his father educated him. Besides this he seems to have been 
imi lined to gallantry and the pleasures of the chase. Certain facts of his 
IHus ixlso cast upon him the suspicion of cupidity, and of having gathered 
sums into his treasury by means grievous to his nation. Sancho him- 
shI f a.sserts that the defenders of the state often lacked necessaries, and yet 
!ii* Infit in his will nearly a millioTi mcLTavedis^ almost all in gold coin, that is, 
iuoiro than three million cruzados of the actual currency—truly an incre^ble 
Hiim, if we consider the rarity of precious metals at that time. Such riches 
pr oB tippose frequent rapine or a too violent system of taxation. Indeed it is 
l>rc>\red by a law of Alfonso II that the king as well as his barons obtained 
tli<3 o^reatest necessaries of life at an incomparably inferior price, a mon^rous 
imposition which may give us some idea of the other exactions of the 


1 1 Sancho has perhaps the highest signifi- 

1 -u.iice lies in the beginning of that varied and complex fact v^hich for three 

(uii ihxiries constituted the principal feature of our Middle Ages. e spea ' 

i.f -Lire alliance of the king and councils against the privileged classes, the 
nlivrig-y and the nobility. The first phases of the strugg e are ^ot outy 
t lu j lSe<Tinning but the epitome, or rather the symbol of the whole The bur¬ 
in-s.ses^of Oporto, attacking their bishop and lord with the olhcers of the 
!n-owii, confiscating his property, expelling him covered with ignominy, and 
hriuving the anger of the powerful family of Martinho ^ 

of -Llie resistance and ill will exhibited by the municipality and the king 
to\v"xrds the two high classes of the state, until the monarchy gained a fina 
, MI deS victory". Sancho, abandoning the citizens of Oporto, transfer¬ 
rin^*-, so to speak, his inert strength of a dying man to 
an<l even associating himself with the clergy to assist in subduing^^^^^^ 

^ ernve a denlorable example to his successors and stirred up tne popmai 

ir til tf In spite of this, history cannot condemn him, for 

’ o>T>vthins- seems to indicate that the last months of his life were one pio 
r fo^v and if even in our own times, when religious feeling has 

fr^vvn dim and weak, souls calling themselves strongly JXn eitJ 

’ ?-,,-nnph of death, and bow not only to the terrors of religion but often eien 

suneratitious beliefs of infancy which then importunately revive — 

l;:.w « “rto e^c»se an ignojant and credulous nn.n, ten in an 
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inexorable age, for sacrificing both political convenience and loyalty to the 
voice of a frequently legitimate remorse ?i 

Alfonso II ‘‘ the Fat” had no sooner ascended the throne than he showed 
a disposition to evade the execution of his father’s will. Not only^ did he 
refuse to allow his brothers the money which had been bequeathed them, 
but he insisted on the restitution of the fortresses which belonged to his two 
sisters, the saints Theresa and Sancha; and on their refusal to surrender 
them, he seized them by force. The infantas complained to the pope and the 
king of Leon: the former ordered his legate to see justice done to them; 
the latter, who still bore an affection towards his divorced wife Theresa, 
interfered more effectually by way of arms. The Leonese entered Portugal 
by way of Badajoz, reduced several fortresses, and spread devastations 
around them. In the sequel, Alfonso of Portugal, at the command of the 
pope and doubtless through fear of the Leonese, consented to treat with his 
sisters. 

The transactions of Alfonso with the Mohammedans were not so remark¬ 
able as those of his predecessors — a circumstance that must be attributed 
not to his want of military spirit but to liis excessive corpulency, which ren¬ 
dered. the fatigues of the field intolerable. Though he sent a handful of 
troops to aid in the triumphs of Las Navas de Tolosa, he did not take the 
field in person against the enemies of his faith, until 1217 when the arrival 
in his ports of another crusading armament, which promised to co-operate in 
his designs, roused him to the reduction of Alcacer-do-Sal, a place that still 
remained in the power of the misbelievex's. It held out till the end of 
September. The Mohammedans who had remained in Alemtejo, and were 
Pressing the siege of several fortresses, were compelled to retire. 

During the last three yeai’s of his reign, Alfonso had new disputes with 
the church. He appears to have borne little respect for the ecclesiastical 
immunities, some of which were, indeed, inconsistent with the interests of 
the community. Alfonso insisted on churchmen heading their own vassals 
in the ys^ars he undertook, and such as refused were compelled to go. For 
such violence there was no excuse; but in subjecting the ecclesiastical 
possessions to the same contributions as were levied on the property of the 
laymen, and churchmen themselves to the secular tribunals, he attempted a 
salutary innovation on the established system of the clerical exemptions. 
The archbishop of Braga, like the English Becket of the preceding centuiy, 
remonstrated with the king; and when remonstrances were ineffectual, 
hurled at the head of his abettoi's the thunders of the church. In return he 
was deprived of his revenues, and compelled to consult his present safety by 
flight. He complained to the pope: Honorius III ordered three Castilian 
bishops to^ insist on ample reparation, to excommunicate the king, and 
impose an interdict on the nation. The afflicted people now endeavoured to 
effect a reconciliation between the king and the archbishop: the former 
promised to make satisfaction, and in future to respect the privileges of the 
church; he was accordingly absolved, and the interdict removed, but before 
he could fulfil his share of the compact he was surprised by death (1223). 

Sancho II, having reluctantly promised to respect the immunities of the 
church, prepared to extend the boundary of his dominions at the expense of 
the Mohammedans. He recovered the important town of Elvas, which had 
been regained by the Moors: next Jarumenha and Serpa yielded to his 
arms. He now, carried the war into Algarve. He appears to have left 
the enemy no fortified places in Alemtejo; the frontier fortresses of that 
province, thus rescued from the infidels, he intrusted to the defence of the 
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order of Santiago, wlio triumphed in several partial engagements. The 
continued for some years to change masters, according as 
either of the hostile powers prevailed. 

In his domestic administration, Dom Sancho was doomed to be far less 
iortunate. From his infancy he appears to have been of a weak constitu¬ 
tion, and of a still weaker mind; but if he was weak, we have no proof that 
he was vicious, though great disasters afflicted his kingdom, and the histo¬ 
rians of his country have stigmatised his memory. His hostility to the 
immunities of the clergy appears to have been the first and chief cause of his 
unpopularity. A 

SANCHO ir CALLED CAPBLLO, “THE HOODED” 

The account of the state of the kingdom which served as a foundation 
for the acts which afterwards emanated from the Roman curia affirmed that 
the king in spite of his former promises showed on the one hand pertinacity 
in the perpetration of violence, and on the other the most inexcusable 
tolerance towards criminals, and neither amended himself nor restrained his 
subjects; that robbers, highwaymen, incendiaries, sacrilegists, and murderers 
swarmed everywhere, robbing and killing clergy and laity without distinc¬ 
tion, and living secure of impunity. That through this contagious example 
of the impotence of the laws, barons and knights, nobles and plebeians made 
general practice of those acts which the church by the most severe com- 
ininations had endeavoured to restrain. That certain patrons of parishes 
and monasteries, and others falsely giving themselves out as such, accom¬ 
panied by illegitimate children, wasted the property of the said parishes and 
monasteries without pity, reducing them to such misery that the very 
ministers of worship could not maintain themselves; so that in some there 
was even no one to perform the indispensable services, and in others the 
cloisters, refectories, and other offices were converted^ into stables and 
brothels for the lowest of men, and it might almost be said that divine wor¬ 
ship had cdased there and the propei’ty of these holy places was given over 
to dilapidation and plunder. That at the same time Sancho allowed the 
castles, towns, and revenues of the crown to be destroyed _and_ squandered, 
and suffered the increase of assassinations without any distinction whatever 
of the class, age, or sex of the victims; as well as robbery, incest, the rape of 
nuns and secular women, grievous oppression of labourers, priests, and 
merchants, with the purpose of extorting money from them; violation of 
temples and cemeteries, incendiarism, and breaches of truce. That bancho 
was aware of all this and yet tolerated it, and through neglect of punish¬ 
ment facilitated the perpetration of further crimes; that finally, by abandon¬ 
ing the defence of the frontiers, he, the king of Portugal, allowed the 
Stu-acens to occupy the lands and lordships of the Christians. “We, _ added 
the prelates, “have used our utmost endeavours to move the prince to 
devote himself with due ardour to the repression of such evils; but he 
closes his ears to our admonitions, which have so far been entirely vam. _ 

If the reader will reflect upon this last invective of the clergy against 
Sancho, he will recognise with what good reason we attribute to the long 
wars of this reign an immense influence upon the strife with the clergy, and 
see in these repeated enterprises against the infidel an idea, or maybe a politi¬ 
cal instinct, of the monarchy which drew strength from them for the eterna 
duel with the priesthood. As far as documents throw light upon the last 
conquests in Algarve, the accusation that Sancho m a cowardly manner 
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abandoned the defence of the frontier and allowed the Mnssnlman arms to 
encroach upon the territory of the kingdom was a calumny. 

But the heads of the clergy did not hesitate to adopt such means, for it 
was necessary to destroy the reputation of a conqueror of the enemies of the 
cross which the king of Portugal must stiU have enjoyed in the Roman curia, 
where the solemn testimonies of praise lavished upon him more than once by 
Gregory IX could not be yet forgotten. It was necessary to snatch the 
crown from the soldier’s helm and place it on a dishonoured brow, that they 
might afterwards roll it in the dust before the priestly sandal. But up to 
a certain point Sancho offered a pretext for such calumny by the fatal repose 
of the preceding years, and perhaps some obscure event, the loss of some 
unimportant tower or grange of Ayamonte in the east or Tavira in the west, 
a loss exaggerated by ecclesiastical malice, gave the absurd assertion some 
appearance of truth. 

The description of the state of Portugal, drawn up by the Roman curia, 
although exaggerated, was based on facts proved by various documents and 
memoirs of that time, and above all by the inquisitions of the following 
reign. But these very inquisitions prove that the members of the secular 
clergy and monastic orders were not innocent of the public evils, especially 
as regards robbery and the diminution of the patrimony of the crown. They 
complained of the contempt in which canonical censure was held, but the 
fault was theirs. The spiritual sword was blunted by excessive use ; excom¬ 
munication, interdict, denial of burial in consecrated ground accompanied all 
the pretensions of the ministers of the altar, even those which the rudest of 
men could plainly perceive to be dictated by shameful cupidity. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the nobles as well as the burgesses and peasants 
laughed at the chastisement which the clergy themselves taught them to 
despise. It was this contrast which throughout all Europe wounded the 
most enlightened men and gradually undermined the foundations and politi¬ 
cal influence of the church. The representation of the prelates was there¬ 
fore doubly disloyal, attributing to the king alone the evils of which they 
were no less guilty, and describing the crimes and excesses of the laity 
towards the clergy, but forgetting to mention the abuse of divine things and 
the cupidity and lawlessness of the clergy. 

The truth is, however, that this new phase of the interminable conflict 
between the clergy and the civil power did not arise from the cause assigned, 
but from the conjunction of circumstances which gave the bishops the means 
of gaining a decisive victory over the crown. The idea of deposing a king 
through the initiative of the church was old, and was considered so feasible 
that in grave cases the popes did not hesitate to allude to it clearly in their 
comminations and threats. In Portugal especially, as a kingdom in a man¬ 
ner dependent upon the papal throne, such a course must have seemed even 
easier, as the king was without moral or material means of defence.i 


SANCHO DEPOSED, ALFONSO III SUCCEEDS (1246 A.D.) 

Censures were passed on the monarch for his persecution of the dean of 
Lisbon. His subsequent repentance disarmed the pontiff ; and, notwithstand¬ 
ing the complaints of the people that the laws were silent, and brute force only 
triumphed, he would doubtless have ended his reign in peace, had he not 
resumed or permitted the spoliation of the church. At length, both clergy 
and people united their murmurs; they perceived that the king was too feeble 
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to repress the daily feuds of his barons, who broke out into open war and com¬ 
mitted the greatest excesses. They applied to Innocent IV, who, in concert 
with the fathers of the council, issued a decree by which, though the royal 
title was left to Sancho, the administration was declared to be vested in the 
infante Alfonso, brother of the king. 

No sooner did Alfonso hear of the extraordinary proceedings of the pope 
and council, than he prepared to vindicate the title which it had conferred 
upon him. He was then at Boulogne-sur-Mer, the lordship of which belonged 
to him in the right of his wife Matilda. Having sworn before the papal com¬ 
missioners to administer Portugal with justice, and leaving the government 
of Boulogne in the hands of his countess, he embarked at that port, and safely 
landed at Lisbon, At first the king intended to oppose the infante ; but 
seeing how generally the deputies owned him,— how all classes, nobles and 
citizens, prelates and peasants, joined his brother,— he retreated into Spain, 
to solicit the support of his cousin, Ferdinand III. As that saintly moiiarch 
was too busy in the Andalusian wars to assist the fugitive king in person, he 
recommended the interests of his guest to his son Alfonso. The Castilian 
infante shoAved no want of zeal in behalf of his relative. He collected a con¬ 
siderable army, and invaded Portugal. Arriving before Leiria Avithout much 
opposition, he Avas preparing to storm that fortress, when he was Ausitecl by a 
deputation from the archbishop of Braga, which conjured him, as a true son 
of the church, not to incur excommunication by opposing the execution of the 
})ontifical bulls. The Castilian infante listened, and obeyed : he led back his 
army ; and the deposed monarch, now bereft of all hope, retired to Toledo, 
Avhere, early in 1248, he ended his days. So long as the latter liyed, some 
of the fortified places in Portugal refused to acknowledge the regent j but 
on his death without issue—there is no evidence that he Avas eA'er married 
his brother Avas peaceably acknowledged as his successor. 

Alfonso III, on arriving at a height which, a few years before, his ambition 
could scarcely have reached, was not without apprehensions that the Cas¬ 
tilian king or infante might trouble him in his usurpation, and assembled 
the three estates of his realm to deliberate on the means of defence. For¬ 
tunately for his ambition, both father and son were absorbed by their Anda¬ 
lusian conquests. To secure, if possible, the good will of the foimer, he 
sent a considerable aid to the Christian camp, which Avas readily received 
by the hero. In the meantime he himself resolved to profit by the reverses 
oiE the misbelievers, and finish the conquest of Algarve. At the head of a 
sufficient force, he accordingly penetrated into that province, and speedilj 
recovered the places Avhich the Mohammedans had again surprised. In a 
subsequent expedition, his ardour or avarice led him to on the 

posses^sions of Alfonso el Sabio, Ferdinand’s successor The Oastihan armj 
inarched against the Portuguese, -who we compelled to retreat. The Ca^ 
tilian kino* did not stop here. On the pretext that Algarve, as chiefly cmi- 
quered by his subjects, the knights of Santiago, belonged 
that nrovince, and quickly reduced its chief fortresses. The Portu^iiese 
was g^ad to sue for an accommodation; and it was at p 

siiould marry Dona Beatrice de Guzman, a natural daughter of the Cabtilian, 
.n l with her receive the sovereignty of Algarve. As the provmce had 
Sen conquered by the subjects of both crowns, equity would have indi- 
StTd ite Son by the twi monarehs; but as such a division would prob- 
'liilv have led to future wars, the present arrangement might be a politi 
* The Castilian appears to have reserved to himself the sovereignty o 

reiaired both to pay tribato and to funmsh a 
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certain number of forces whenever lie should be at war. The cession, with 
whatever conditions it was accompanied, was disagreeable to the Castilians 
who thought that their monarch had sacrificed the interests of the state in 
favour of his daughter. The marriage was solemnised in the following year 
(in 1254), and a few years afterwards Portugal was declared forever free 
from homage to the Castilian kings. 

From the facility with which this matrimonial connection was formed, it 
would be inferred that the Portuguese was become a widower. But the countess 
Matilda still lived, and was anxious to return to her lord. Her only defects 
were her barrenness and her age — two which, though no canonist would rec¬ 
ognise, were sufficient in the mind of so unscrupulous a prince as Alf onso. 
She sailed for Portugal. He refused to see her ; and when at length she forced 
her way into his presence, he heard, unmoved, her entreaties, her expostula¬ 
tions, and threats. The queen (for such history must call her) retired to 
Boulogne, and laid her complaints before the pope and her liege superior, 
St, Louis. After a patient examination of the case, Alexander IV expe¬ 
dited a bull, by which he declared Matilda the lawful wife of Alfonso, and 
annulled the recent marriage with Bona Beatrice. The king persevered in 
his lust, as he had already done in his usurpation, even when excommuni¬ 
cated by the pope; and he and his household were interdicted from the 
offices^ of the church. A second time is she said to have visited Portugal, 
but with as little success. She had married him when poor — when almost 
an exile from his native court — and had thereby raised him to power and 
riches : and her unshaken attachment — unshaken even by his sickening 
ingratitude — proves that though the empire of the passions had ceased, she 
possessed an uncommon share of woman’s best feeling. Her last act, by 
which she bequeathed a considerable sum to this faithless deserter, was char¬ 
acteristic enough of her ruling misfortune. On her death, in 1262, his 
prelates obtained from the pope a bull to render legitimate the present 
marriage.^ 


POLITICAL LVIPOKTANOE OP ALPONSO’S EEIOH 

Alfonso determined to bridle the power of the bishops, in spite of his oath 
at Paris. Perceiving that this could only be done with the help of the mass 
of the people, he summoned a cortes at Leiria in 1254, to which representa- 
tives of the cities were elected and sat with the nobles and higher clergy. 
With the help of the cortes — one of great importance in the constitutional 
history of Portugal — he dared the interdict laid upon the kingdom for hav- 
ing married again (the daughter of Alfonso el Sabio) whilst his first wife 
(Matilda, countess of Boulogne) was alive. Finally, however, on the peti¬ 
tion of the archbishops and bishops of Portugal, Pope Urban IV legalised the 
disputed marriage in 1262 and legitimated his eldest son, Dom Diniz, while 
in 1 -j 63, Alfonso X made over to him the full sovereignty of Algarve. On 
Hie o&er hand, the people made use of their power, and in a full cortes at 
Coimbra in 1261 the representatives of the cities boldly denounced Alfonso’s 
tampering with the coinage, and compelled recognition of the fact that taxes 
were not levied by the inherent right of the king but the free consent of the 
peojne. After a prosperous and successful reign Nemesis came upon Alfonso 

eldest son Diniz ^ in 12T7, which continued until 
1279, in which year the king died. 

j exemplary son, and 

was present at his father’s death-hed.] y j ^ 
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DOM DIKIZ 

been found; iS^wa^himsel/TE>inizi could ha^^e 
istrator and loved iustice • abovp nil letters; he was a great admin- 

arts of peace tl take th^nkoP If ^ ® agriculture and the 

of the Lalrador^ mnWft^ mcessant wavs, and nobly earned the title 

Isabella, daSj of Pedio III of “ ^^81 Diniz married 

was canonised in the sSeenth centmw ’ 

war with Sancho IV and his successof Fe?dinS'lV, o/caSile^and LeZ 
I? wtrFeJS'd'lv' fit" according to the uZs 

the heir to tb^+l IV^rried Constanza, daughter of Diniz, while Alfonso, 

diilnd ^tthlfri^nfBeatrice of Castile, sister of Fer- 
cunana. At the end of this reign war broke out between the kins' and the 

" pitched battle was only prevented in 1323 by St. Isabella 
armies and making a peace between her bnsband and her 
iiTlsls^? lasted until the death of the great peace-monarch, the BS Zavrador, 

V., of_ power were so frequent that, notwithstanding 

\aiiC)Ub diplomatic disloyalties, Diniz was considered one of the most loy^ 
aiid just princes and lords of the two kingdoms. For this reason the two 
g*! eat kingdoms of Aragon and Castile appointed him arbitrator in the most 
serious disputes, and submitted to his judgment. Although the genius of 
war did not weave martial crowns for him, as conqueror in battles —for 
cliirmg lus time no great honours fell to the Portuguese arms — yet he was 
ever at the head of the national armies in all the campaigns; knowing that 
ills most powerful allies had been destroyed and others had betraj^ed him, he 
liad the skilful audacity to penetrate forty leagues into the interior of Castile, 
and availing himself of the opportunity afforded hy his opponents’ weakness, 
he increased the Portuguese dominion by two castles and eleven important 
towns, as though he were the most successful of warriors. The civil dissen¬ 
sions wliich disturbed his reign both arose from the same causes and circum¬ 
stances, inedioeval feudalism, assisted by Castilian elements. Taking for 
leaders first the brother and then the son of Diniz, the rebels combatted 
royal power in the kingdom, which, supported by the people, daily increased 
feudal privileges and forces. 

The husband of Isabella was as rapid and successful in his measures 
against his brother as he was undecided and weak in repressing Ms son. 
In the first instance his courage was heightened by the just ambition of 
safe-guarding his throne ; whereas, in the second instance, it was weakened 
by paternal affection and respect of legitimacy in the succession of the 
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However, the principal glory of Diniz was not won with his sword. Of 
his epoch a perfect king,, penetrated by his country’s needs, he notably 
increased the territory of Alfonso Henriqnes, but above all he raised to an 
amazing height the edifice of internal organisation, the foundations o± which 
had been laid by Sancho I. His disloyalties with respect to the neighbour¬ 
ing Mno-doms, his rare moments of repressive cruelty, the errors into which 
he^’may’have fallen as a politician, the many faults into which he was in 
truth led by an ardent and sensual character—Diniz redeemed them all 
by the general and profound reform he effected with regard to Portuguese 

^°°^He raised the population of the country, as none of his predecessors had 
done, by the means we have spoken of ; he brought agriculture to a pitch or 
prosperity wliicli we now marvel at; lie created the internal industry and 
commerce, promoted municipal organisation, favouring labour, encouraging 
markets, and raising the spirit of the people ; he safeguarded navigation 
bv establishing vast societies of mutual aid between merchants, and deiiniteiy 
established a navy, with which he defended the coasts and the Portuguese 
merchant ships against pirates, and equipped his subjects for the discoveries 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, which brought universal and eternal 
fame upon Portugal. He built nearly fifty fortresses, reorganised the popu¬ 
lar militia, and nationalising the military orders with praiseworthy abnega¬ 
tion, he widely prepared the defence of the country, and bequeathed to Dom 
Joao I the possibility of opposing a formidable invasion by Castile and estab¬ 
lishing once for all, with immortal glory, the independence of the country. 

He was a zealous administrator, wise and economic, so that with the 
national resources he left the public treasury wealthy. Of a tolerant spirit, 
prudent and just in the application of the laws, no prince of his own times 
surpassed him in these qualities, then most pre. With gentle measures, 
affectionately and frequently protecting individual rights, he was one oi the 
most determined opponents of the excessive privileges of the nobility and 
the church. Having received civil power, bound beneath the yoke of the 
Portuguese clergy, in their turn fettered to the Roman tiara, Diniz not only 
raised this power, but even succeeded in giving life to the national exoiscopacy. 

The establishment of the councils begun by previous governments largely 
progressed, and the cortes, continuing to summon the deputies of the people, 
was a new and powerful aid towards the destruction of mediaeval, ecclesias¬ 
tical, and military feudalism in Portugal. With the laws respecting mort¬ 
main decreed and executed with civic firmness and superior wisdom, the 
clergy were dex 3 rived of territorial power and the sovereign right of admin¬ 
istering justice ; civil actions were brought before secular tribunes, which 
by a usurpation of jurisdiction had up to that time been brought before 
ecclesiastical tribunals. 

The nobles were prohibited from raising new seigniorial castles, and many 
of the old were levelled; they were deprived of their traditional rights of 
deciding mutual disputes with the sword, of making knights, of exempting 
themselves from the royal tax, turning into fiefs and boroughs the lands they 
had seized without just cause, and even those with which they had established 
merely personal relations, and finally by giving judgment in causes in which 
the nobles claimed for themselves exclusive knowledge, the feudal nobility 
was totally destroyed, as was the temporal power of the church. _Dp to then 
the beneficial influence of the times sufficed to • totally undermine the old 
oligarchic institutions of the Middle Ages, .which were an overwhelming 
oppression of the people, and absorbed the forces of the state. 
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Diniz, who was the greatest poet of the first four centuries of 
Portugal, founded to his honour the Estudaria de Santo Eloy in Lisbon, and 
also the uniyersity, causing general enthusiasm ; and by spreading the love 
of letters and study in the country, laid the foundations of secular and pub¬ 
lic instruction and opened to the Portuguese people the gates of science, and 
consequently those of civilisation and liberty. 

After the work of Alfonso Henriques, that of Diniz is the most import¬ 
ant which Portuguese history records to us : the first was the founder of the 
military nation; the second, that of the cultured people. The union of 
those two works gave to Portugal centuries later the possibility of realising, 
in the long evolution of mankind, her glorious mission of enlargiiiff the 
known world.* 

_ Alfonso IV, suriiained the Brave, had scarcely grasped the reins of sove¬ 
reignty, when he exhibited, in a manner little becoming royalty, his vindictive 
feelings towards his illegitimate brother, Alfonso Henriques, who, to escape 
Ins wrath, had just fled into Castile. Having collected some troops, and been 
joined by a prince of Castile, lie entered Portugal, laid waste tlie frontiers, 
and put to the sword every living being that fell in his way. The king now 
took the field in person, and laid waste the neighbouring territories of Castile. 
Ihese harassing though indecisive hostilities might have continued for years, 
had not St. Isabella left her retreat in the convent of St. Clair, which she had 
founded, and prevailed on her son to permit the return of the exile. 

Another defect of the new king gave great offence to the people — his 
neglect of public business, and his addiction to the chase. The first twelve 
years of Alfonso’s reign were distracted by hostilities with his namesake 
of ^ Castile, the husband of his daughter. Though these hostilities were 
chiefly owing to the perversity of the infante Don Juan Manuel, it cannot be 
denied that the Portuguese king had abundant reason for dissatisfaction with 
his son-in-law. The usage experienced by the Castilian queen at the hands 
of her husband ; her mortification at seeing a mistress, Leonora de Guzman, 
not only preferred to herself, but the sole depository of the royal favour ; 
the studied insults to which she was daily exposed both from her husband 
and his minion, at length exhausted her patience, and drew forth some com¬ 
plaints to her father. The influence, too, which Don Juan Manuel obtained 
in the Portuguese court through the marriage of his repudiated daughter 
Constanza with Pedro, son and heir of the Portuguese king, was uniformly 
exerted to embroil the two crowns. Alfonso of Portug'al at length sent a 
herald at arms to defy his son-in-law, on the ground both of the unjust treat¬ 
ment of the queen, whom her husband was suspected of seeking to repudiate, 
and of the continued detention of Constanza. His next step was to enter 
Castile and ravage the country as far as the vicinity of Seville. 

The war was now as destructive as it was indecisive and even inglorious : 
it was one of mutual ravage, of shameless rapine, and unblushing cruelty. 
Instead of meeting each other on a fair field, they seemed intent on nothing 
but laying waste each other’s territory, and collecting as much booty as they 
could carry away: sometimes, however, the contest was decided on the deep, 
but with little success to either party. At length, through the efforts of the 
pope, the two princes agreed to a truce, and to the opening of negotiations 
for peace. ^ But one of the conditions was the removal of Leonora de Guzman 

a condition which Alfonso of Castile, who was entirely governed by that 
lady, was in no disposition to execute, but the preparations of the Mohamme¬ 
dans, which he knew were chiefly directed against himself, and the loud 
complaints of his own subjects, forced him to promise at least that it should 
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be conceded. To the departure of Constaiiza, the restitution of some insig- 4 

nificant fortresses which had been reduced, and even to the return of his , 

queen, the Castilian felt no repugnance •, but though he consented for Leo- ^ 

nora to leave the court, he recalled her immediately after the conclusion 
of peace. To his queen, however, he no longer exhibited a marked neglect: 
on the contrary, he treated her with all the outward respect due to her char- I 

acter and station; and the good understanding was confirmed by her ad- 


mirable moderation. 

In the wars which the Castilian had to sustain against the Mohammedans, 
the Portuguese — so nobly did he forget his wrongs when the interests 
of Christendom were at stake — was no inefScient ally. He was^ present 
at the great battle on the banks of the Salado, in which the barbaric power 
was so signally humbled. This aid he continued readily to supply, until the 
death of Alfonso of Castile, by the plague, before Gibraltar, in 1350. 



THE ROMANCE OE INES DE CASTRO 


The tragedies represented in Castile by Pedro the Cruel, successor 
of Alfonso XI, were fully equalled by one in Portugal. Soon after his mar¬ 
riage with Constanza, Pedro, the infante of Portugal, had become passionately 
smitten with one of her attendants, Doha Ihes de Castro, a lady of surpassing 
beauty, and frail as beautiful. That he made love to her, and that his crim¬ 
inal suit was favourably received, is indubitable, both from the deep grief 
which preyed on the spirits of Constanza, and from the anxiety of the king, 
lest this new favourite should be the cause of the same disturbance in Por¬ 
tugal, as Leonora de Guzman had occasioned in Castile. To prevent the 
possibility of a marriage between the two lovers, Alfonso caused Ihes to hold 
over the baptismal font a child of Pedro’s — in other words, to contract 
a near spiritual affinity. But the man Avhom the sacred bond of wedlock 
could not restrain was not likely to be deterred from his purpose by an 
imaginary bar. After Constanza’s death in childbed, 1345, he privately 
married the seductive favourite. How soon after the death of the first wife 
this second union was contracted, whether immediately, or after Ihes had 
borne him three children, has been matter of much dispute. It appears that 
the marriage was celebrated on the 1st day of January, 1354, when Ihes must 
have borne him four children, of which three survived. It also appears that 
a papal dispensation was obtained for it, and that it took place at Braganza, 
in presence of a Portuguese prelate and his own chamberlain. However 
secret this step, it was suspected by some courtiers, who, partly through 
envy at the rising favour of the Castros, and partly through dread of the 
consequences which might ensue, endeavoured to prevail on the king to 
interfere in behalf of young Ferdinand, the son of Pedro and Constanza, and 
the lawful heir to the monarchy. From the boundless influence possessed 
over the mind of Pedro by Dona Ines, it was feared that the true heir would 
be set aside from the succession in favour of her offspring. In the end, they 
wrung from him a reluctant consent to her death. The king, hearing that 
his son had departed on a hunting excursion for a few days, hastily left 
Monte-mor, and proceeded to the convent of St. Clair, at Coimbra, where 
Ihes then was. On learning his approach, she at once apprehended his object. 
Her only resource was an appeal to his pity. Taking her three children by 
the hand, she issued from the convent to meet him, prostrated herself at his 
feet, and in the most pathetic terms begged for mercy. Her beauty, her 
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Alfonso P-sents a JlTaltutX/ Te moTai 

tSi Uie^relation between tbe sexes, and to check the dissolute customs 
of the times. He made severe laws against those who availed themselves of 
such usages and customs up to that time in vogue whicli seduced by 
endearments, or other means, various virgins and widows leading honest 
lives to make use of them for their evil purposes ; he denounced^ any man 
or wman guilty of panderage, and keeping in their .houses for this purpose 
SrSns, married women, religious, or widows.” At the exact moment that 
he was nublishing some of his most severe laws upon this imtter his son 
lire caiSe of scafdal by his real or apparent cohabitation with Dona lues de 
bastro. Finally he left the kingdom to his successor in perfect internal and 
external peace, and it would be cruel injustice to deny that under us gov¬ 
ernment the wrk of the political consolidation of Portuguese society made 
important progress.* 


PEDRO THE SEVERE 

Pedro I was scarcely established on the throne before he gave way to his 
uncontrollable desire for vengeance on the murderers of Dona Lies. Riiow- 
ino- that they had sought protection in Castile, and how eager his namesake 
of*^that country was for the surrender of several Castilians, who, in like man¬ 
ner, had obtained an asylum in Portugal, he paid court to that inoiiarch, with 
whom he entered into a close alliance, and to whom he despatched ten of his 
galleys to serve in the war against Aragon. Having declared the fugitive 
nobles, who were three in number, Pedro Coelho, Alvaro Gonsalves, and 
Dioco Lopes Pacheco, traitors to their country, and confiscated all their pos¬ 
sessions, he either proposed or received the jproposal there is some doubt 
from which of the two monarchs it originally came, or whether it may n^ be 
equally attributed to both —for the arrest of their personal enemies. On a 
given day the obnoxious CastUians were arrested in Portugal, the 1 ortuguese 
in Castile, and were surrendered to their respective executioners. Ot the 
three Portuguese, however, Pacheco escaped. 

The escape of even one victim was gall to the Portuguese king; but he 
resolved to satiate his rage on the two who were placed in his reach. Both 
were thrown into a deep dungeon, put to the torture, with the view ot eiicit- 
iiio' whether others were implicated in the same crime. They withstood the 
acute torments they were made to endure with a firmness truly admirable 
a circumstance that increased beyond measure the rage of Pedro, who was 
present at the hellish scene. With Coelho in particular, whom not a word, 
not a groan had escaped, he was so exasperated that he seipd a whip and 
struck him on the face. This indignity affected the high-spirited knight far 
more than his present sufferings. Regarding the king with eyes full of fury, 
he loaded him not merely with the keenest reproaches, but with a torrent oi 
abuse. The latter foamed at the mouth, and ordered his victims to be trans¬ 
ferred from the dungeon to a scaffold erected in front of his palace. There 
he appeared at the window, expressing a savage delight at the new torments 
they sustained. At length the living hearts of both were plucked from then 
bodies; hearts and bodies were next consigned to the flames; and when con¬ 
sumed, the ashes were scattered by the winds. 

The next proceeding of Pedro was to honour alike the remains and memory 
of the unfortunate Ines. He convoked the states of his kingdom at Cas- 
tanedo, and, in their presence, made oath on the holy Gospels that, in the 
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year 1354, he had married that lady. The witnesses of the fact, the bishop of 
Guarda and his own chamberlain, were likewise publicly sworn, and the bull 
of dispensation produced wliich Pope Innocent VI had granted for the 
celebration of the ceremony. No doubt was entertained by the assembled 
nobles and clergy that Ines had been the lawful wife of their prince ; and 
she was unanimously declared entitled to the honours usually paid to the 
Portuguese queens. That the legitimacy of her offspring might never be 
disputed, copies of the papal dispensation and of the oaths taken on this 
occasion were multiplied and dispersed throughout the kino-dom. The 
validity of the marriage being thus established, Pedro now proceeded to 
show due honour to her remains. He ordered two magnificent tombs both 
of white marble, to be constructed, one for himself, the other for that lady, and 
placed them in the monastery of Alcobaqa. He then proceeded to the church 
of St. Clair at Coimbra, caused her corpse to be brought from the sepul- 
chie, to be arrayed in royal ornaments, to be placed on a throne with a 
crown on the head and a sceptre in the hand, and there to receive the homage 
of his assembled courtiers. From that church it was conveyed on a mao-nifi- 
cent car, accompanied by nobles and high-born dames, all clad in mourning 
to the monastery of Alcobaga.^ . 

As the subsequent transactions of the Portuguese king with his name¬ 
sake of Castile have been already related [in the history of Spain, Chapter 
III], nothing now remains but briefly to notice his internal administration. 
It IS allowed to have been as rigorous as it was whimsical. With the view 
of correcting the extravagance which had long seized on the higher orders of 
his people, he made a law that whoever bought or sold on credit should be 
punished-- if the first offence, by stripes; if the second, by death. In his 
own household he set the example of paying for everything in money the 
instant it was purchased. If he was thus severe against thoughtless imriru- 
denee, he could not be expected to be more lenient towards guilt. Of the 
vices which he visited with unpityiug vengeance, fornication and adultery 
were the most obnoxious to him. That the lover of Iiies de Castro should 
thus hold in abhorreiico thosG which he had so long practised might create sur- 
prise, were it not proved by general experience, not only that we are most 
forward to condemn in others imperfections to which ourselves are prone, 
but that kings are too often eager to plead exemption from obligations bind¬ 
ing on the rest of mankind. Hearing that the bishop of Oporto lived in 
a state of concubinage, the royal moralist laid on him unmercifully with 
a whip. As he was one day proceeding along a street, he heard a woman 
call another by an opprobrious name. _ He speedily inquired into the affair; 
tind, finding that the latter had been violated previous to her marriage by her 
husband, he consigned the offender to the executioner. Suspecting that the 
Wife of a certain merchant was unfaithful to her conjugal dutj^, he caused 
her to be watched until he detected her in the actual crime ; both lady and 
paramour were immediately committed to the flames. An old woman pros¬ 
tituted her daughter to a Portuguese admiral; the woman was burned, the 
admiral sentenced to lose his head — a sentence, however, which he escaped 
by flight. Other offences against the laws were punished, sometimes in pro- 
portion to their magnitude, but generally to his caprice. An inferior officer 
01 the law one day complained that a gentleman on whom he had served a 



events, tliis story has attracted the critics, their chief objection to it 
dPtafl w Lopes,z who describes the death of Iiles with much 

detail, has nothing to say of the exhumation and coronation. But such negative argument must 
be cautiously used and historians have not yet annulled the story of Iiies.] 
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1 1 h^rr, ttn/l nlucked Mm by the beard; Pedro turned to the 

process had struck him and plucKe^^ 

presiding ]udge, gviij^ects ' ” The judge, who understood the appeal, 

S th/ c%rE 7o itSsted alid ^ehe^ded. Perceiving that causes 
caused the ^ expensive, and shrewdly divining the reason, he 

Sed Ms courts of all advocates and proctors, —of all who had a 

litigation, and reduced all processes to a simple statement of the 
interest in iitig ’ ^ of the sentence by the ]udges, reserving, 

hXever to himself the privilege of deciding appeals. If we add that Pedro 
waTliberal of rewards, and fond of music and dancing, the character of the 

roy^e^aibarian,v^n^f and the princess Constanza, was ill fitted to 

iippppd monarciis so vigorous as his immediate predecessors. Fickle, iri’eso- 
Mte MconstUrwitholt discernment, directed by no rule of conduct, obedi- 
eM only to momentary impulse, addicted to idleness, or to recreations still 
more censurable, the very benevolence of his nature was a calamity. _ 
After the death of the Castilian Pedro the Cruel, Ferdinand, considering 
himself the true heir to the crown, assumed the regal title and arms of as- 
ti7 His ambition was lamentably inadequate to an enterprise so important 
as that of encountering and attempting to dethrone the bastard usurer 
Henry of Trastamara. From the recesses of his palace, he appeaaed to wit¬ 
ness the invasion of his kingdom and the defeat of Ms armies with indiffei- 
ence When, in 1373, Lisbon itself was invested by the pastilian king, the 
defence of the place was abandoned to the valour of the inliabitants, and to 
their deep-rooted hatred of the Spanish sway. The same year, in^ed, peace 
was made through the mediation of the pope ; but it was often broke y 
Ferdinand during the reign both of Henry of Trastamara and Juan I, the 
son and successor of that prince. The marriage of Beatrice, daughter of 
Ferdinand, with Juan, in 1382, and the treaty for uniting the two 
have been related in the history of Spain [Chapter V], and to that hmtory 
the reader is referred for an account of the obscure and indecisive, howevei 

destructive, wars between the two kingdoms. . • „ 

During these transactions proposals were frequently made for restoring 
permanent harmony by matrimonial alliances. At first 1 erdinand cast his 
eves on the infanta Leonora of Aragon, whom he engaged to marry; but, 
with his usual fickleness, he escaped from the obligation. He next promised 
to raise a daughter of Henry of Trastamara, also named Leonora, to the 
Portuguese throne. When the time approached for the celebration ot this 
marriage, Ferdinand fell passionately in love with one of Ms own subjects 
-a Leonora like the rest.i To beauty of the finest order, Leonora added a 
sprightliness which charmed and a wit which captivated Mm; but tnese 
Avere far inferior to her ambition, and unsupported by one single principle 
of honour or virtue. She was already the wife of Dorn JoSo LoureuQO da 
Cunha, lord of Pombeiro. “Of that we are well aware, said Ferdinand; 
“but they are related by blood, and they married without a dispensation; 
the engagement may easily be annulled.” Proceedings for the cassation oi the 
marriage were instituted in the ecclesiastical courts; and as the husband 
offered no opposition to them,—doubtless because he had no wish to con¬ 
tend with a plaintiff whose cause was backed by legions of soldiers, it was 
declared nuU. Not considering himself safe in Portugal, Dom Lourengo fied 

1 “TMs name proved terrible to tbe ting,” says Lemos.ff This name, indeed, in all the 
three cases, is a most singular coincidence: it did not prove terrible, however it might be perm- 
cious to the interests of the kingdom. 
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into Castile, evidently little afflicted at the loss of an unprincipled woman.i 
There is reason to believe that it was Ferdinand’s original intention 
to make her his mistress; but she had too much policy to become the tool of 
one whom she had resolved to rule; and she assumed the appearance of so 
much modesty, that to gain his object he was forced to marry her. 

But this marriage was strictly private — a precaution adopted as well to 
stifle the murmurs of his subjects as to prevent the indignant remonstrances 
of Henry. It was, however, suspected, and the very suspicion produced 
great dissatisfaction throughout the kingdom — nowhere so great as in the 
capital. A mob, formidable from its numbers, assembled in the streets, and 
headed by a tailor, proceeded to the palace to reproach the king for his 
imprudence. Ferdinand said that he had neither married nor intended to 
marry Leonora. This declaration satisfied the mob; who, however, insisted 
that he should take an oath the following day to the same effect in the 
church of Sa5 Domingos — a promise which he readily made. At the time 
appointed, they proceeded to the church, but found to their mortification 
that, during the night, the king and Leonora had fled to Santarem. In the 
height of their fury they apostrophised both in no measured terms. Their 
insulting conduct so incensed the queen that she procured a royal order for 
the arrest and execution of the tailor and his chief associates. The fear 
which this act of severity struck into the people emboldened the king to 
publish his marriage. The nobles and prelates now hastened to court, to 
recognise their new queen. All readily kissed her hand with the exception, 
of Dom Diniz, son of Pedro and Iiles de Castro, who accompanied his refusal 
in open court with expressions of contempt. Ferdinand drew his poniard, 
and would doubtless have laid his obnoxious brother at his feet, but for the 
interference of two nobles who arrested his arm. Even JoEo, the grand¬ 
master of Aviz, a natural son of the late king, who is about to perform so 
memorable a part in the national history, bowed before the triumphant 
Leonora. To render her power more secure, she began to act with great 
policy, disarmed hostility, and secured to herself an undisturbed possession 
of her new dignity. 

The insult to the royal family of Castile involved in this imprudent 
marriage was one of the causes which led to the hostilities that followed — 
hostilities in which the country was laid waste, from Badajoz to Lisbon, and 
that capital invested. On the conclusion of peace, in 1373, which was 
cemented by the marriage of a natural daughter of Ferdinand with a natural 
son of Henry, tranquillity visited the kingdom for some years; but the Portu¬ 
guese court, through the ambition and wickedness of the queen, was often 
distracted and disgraced. As Ferdinand had only a daughter — the princess 
Beatrice — by Leonora, and as no hopes of future issue appear to have been 
entertained, the infante Joao, brother of the king, (not the bastard of that 
name who was the grand-master of Aviz, but the eldest surviving son of Pedro 
and Ines de Castro), was regarded as the presumptive heir to the crown. 
To set him aside from the succession was now the object of the queen. 
Fortunately for her purpose, the imprudence of the prince presented her 
with the means. Struck with the personal charms of Donna Maria, sister 
of the queen, he privately married her. The step was not hidden from 
Leonora; who, so far from betraying her knowledge of it, and to lull her 
intended victim into profound security, proposed to the infante the hand of 
her own child, and with it the throne of Portugal. As she expected, her 

1 To disarm ridicule Uy braving it, and to prove how little the affair had affected him, the 
exiled husband attached to each side of his cap a golden horn. 

H. w. — VOL. X. 2 a 
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offer was declined; but slie was resolved to move lieaven and earth rather 
than see her sister and brother-in-law in the possession of sujireine power. The 
former she appears to have hated: her destruction was certainly planned 
with demoniacal coolness. Sending one day for the infante, she assumed the 
appearance of intense affliction; assured him that she knew of his inaiTiage 
with her sister; but that regard for him and his honour, as well as for the 
honour of the royal family, would not permit her to conceal that sister’s 
depravity. You are betrayed, prince! ” was the substance of her address. 
“ Maria loves another, to whom she grants her favours! ” 

Unfortunately, Joao, who was unacquainted with her real character, and 
who could not suppose her capable of deliberately destroying a sister, im¬ 
plicitly believed her; and in the madness of his rage, hastened to Coimbra, 
where the princess then abode. She met him with her usual smiles, and, on 
being repulsed, falteringly demanded the cause. ‘‘Because,” replied the 
infuriated husband, “you have divulged our marriage and sacrificed niy 
honour.” “ Bid your attendants retire,” pleaded the poor woman, “ and I 
will satisfy you.” “I come not to hear your excuses,” Joao returned 
furiously, “ but to punish your guilty” and at the same time his dagger found 
a way to her heart. She fell into the arms of her weeping attendants, while 
he mounted his horse and fled. The cause of all this wickedness affected 


inconsolable grief, threw herself at the royal feet, and cried for vengeance 
on the murderer. But whether she found the king averse to justice, 
or whether she feared the indignation of the infante, who, sooner or later, 
would become acquainted with the innocence of Maria, she suddenly changed 
her proceedings, and obtained permission for him to return to court. But 
there everyone shunned him — no one more eagerly than Leonora; so 
that, seeing his hopes of Beatiice at an end, he retired into the province 
of Entre-Douro-e-Minho, where he was soon acquainted with the bloody 
perfidy of the queen. Having reason to distrust his safety, he fled into 
Castile, his heart torn by remorse for the fate of one whom he had pas- 
sioimtely loved, and whose bleeding image was incessantly before him. 

Though on the accession of Juan I of Castile Ferdinand readily renewed 
die peace between the two crowns, and consented to marry his dau^’hter 
Beatrice to the heir of the Castilian, his characteristic fickleness was %uch 
tliat he soon resolved to resume hostilities. To engage the duke of Lancas- 
ter m his cause, he sent a trusty messenger to England, Dorn Joao Ferdi¬ 
nand Ancmiro, who concluded a league with the Plantagenet. To conceal 
this negotiation from the world, especially from the Castilian, he pretended 
g^reat anger with Andeiro, whom he arrested, and confined to the fortress of 
Estremos. During his agreeable captivity in this place, he was frequently 
visited by the disguised king, who was sometimes accompanied by the queeii, 
and was made to unfold the conditions he had contracted, and solicited for 
his advice. As his person was unexceptionable, his address elegant, and his 

won so far on the credulous Leonora that she 
S of his ambition. In 

of earl of Cambridge, he was 

^ Sdii «+ W tfie lordship of Ourem. 

F^dinand at length saw that the affections of his queen were estranged 

eiro. Yet — such was his deplorable weak- 
ness . — he met both with constrained smiles, and deputed both to be present 
at the marriage of Ins daughter Beatrice with Juan of Castile. On this 
occasion the favourite appeared with a splendour which might have become 
a sovereign prince, but which filled the beholders with indiination or envy. 
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1 lie perpetual sight of a faithless wife and her insolent paramour was at 
length too much even for the feeble Ferdinand. In the agony of his feel¬ 
ings he one day opened his heart to the grand-master of Aviz, who he knew 
hated Andeiro, and with whom he planned that minion’s assassination. But 
his own death, the result alike of constitutional weakness of frame and men¬ 
tal suffering, saved him from the guilt of murder. The reign of this sover¬ 
eign was one of the most deplorable that ever afflicted Portugal. The wars 
with Castile, — wars lightly undertaken and ingloriously conducted, — and 
the consequent invasions of his territory by his more powerful neighbours^ 
impoverished his people.^ 



CHAPTER 11 

THE PERIOD OF GLORY AND DISCOVERY 

[1383-1521 A.D.] 

+1 death of Ferdinand, his daughter Beatrice, queen of Castile, was 

the true heir to the throne of Portugal. But the kingdom, far from expect- 
ing a foreign yoke, had, on the marriage of the infanta, expressly stipulated 
that, in case of I erdmand s death, the government should be vested in a 
1 ^ 1 * ^ad a son capable of assuming the sovereignty; that son, 

nenV? “ Portugal. When that event hap¬ 

pened, she had no child—a circumstance that induced her husband to claim 
le crown in her right, and that filled the Portuguese with vexation. They 
weie satisfied neither with their intended sovereign, Juan, nor with the 

to?hat ditTitv^’ * A® ^’^®®’^-“other, whom the Avill of the late king appointed 
to that dignity. And ^yhen, in conformity with the demands of thVCastil- 

ful sfieSro^rid oniTffr exhibited a mourn- 

Safs^rof pSm T~ than their infante 

■siqtpr T ^ ^ f ® Castro, and the unfortunate husband of Maria 

Whpf recorded. ButXao and hS 

Se?consSnerbv ?KSfdungeons of Castile,i whither they had 

defend their nattonS “"“"I 

confintme“ I'erdinand and her husband v-ere about the same time placed in 
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a lady^/Sicla^S^ son of King Pedro, by 

invested with SSi diZ'tv .f f ' "g® 

to one of the ablest enrnmji^rl and his education intrusted 

adapted forThe con ®®^<i te better 

proinnt- ^ m which circumstances placed him. Cool, yet 

conscLnce^ rnd reaffv to courageous; unrestrained by 

eifliPT T»-r^ ^ 1 y act either 'with cunning or violence accordino* 

’*» MeerStXrail! 

i-m ° any sovereign, much more to one so weak as the Castil- 

own menteAet^uS^'h disposition of the people, and confiding in his 
sure to Sove eSnu^" commenced a policy which, if at first cautious, was 
hnsb'inrT’o^T^ emcacious. Though Leonora pretended great sorrow for her 

trnfirl * 1 '^111 tiic popular favour, her obiect was n'ene- 

Wec? hertT^'^i f®lt for AndIfro,^X 

raa?te*r ^ V ^ pleasure, and whose death was now decreed by the grand- 
mastei. lo remove the latter imder some honourable pretext from court 

the t^uS^T^ y government of Alemtejo. He accepted 

I isbon De^e^b^ by twenty-five resolute followers, retuimed to 

1 , iJecembei 6 th, 1383, and hastened to the royal apartments where 

r to'Zllhf Tie guilty pair wire al usual togittS! 

« seoo„-;i blow 

eharaeteristio acclamations by tie 
the example, massaored everyone suspected to 

r pi^etensions of their new idol, among them the bishop of 

Insbon. Iheir mangled corpses remained long without sepulture, a prey to 
c ogs and beings more savage than dogs. Leonora now fled from the city 
to Aiemquer. On the way, she turned her eyes for a moment back on the 
towers of that capital, and, in the bitterness of her heart prayed that she 
might live to see it wrapped in flmnes. After her departure, JoSo complained 
that he was unequal to oppose his powerful enemies; and pretended that he 
would ptire into England, to pass his remaining days in tranquillity. This 
hypocritical policy alarmed the mob, who dreaded being abandoned to jus¬ 
tice, and tumultuously flocked around him, insisting that he should assume 
tlie regency until Beatrice should become the mother of a son destined to 
rule oyer them. With much apparent reluctance, he accepted the proffered 
dignity, in the resolution of securing one much higher. 

The first measures of the new regent were characteristic of the man. He 
published an edict in which entire pardon was promised to all criminals, 
whatever their offences, who should assist him in opposing the queen and the 
Spaniards. - At this unexpected call, great numbers — amounting, we are 
told, to tliousands — hastened from their prisons or their haunts to swell his 
army. Alany of the^ great towns were persuaded to follow the example of. 
Lisbon. The impunity with which his followers perpetrated every possible 
crime was too alluring not to increase the number. Murder, plunder, rape, 
and sacrilege were the constant attendants of this lawless party. The abbess 
of the convent of Castres was dragged from her cloister, poniarded before 
tlie liigh altar, and her body was subjected to brutalities of which not even 
the mention would he tolerated by the reader. In the end it was dragged 
to a public square, and there left. This is but one instance, among numbers 

1 "The fate of this prelate has excited little pity among the orthodox Portuguese, such as 
Lemos,^ because he favoured the auti-pope. 
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which have been preserved and among thousands of which the memory has 
perished, of the monstrous crimes of this interregnum; yet no attempt was 
made to punish them by the regent, who felt that the license thus allowed 
was his only tenure on the attachment of his adherents. 

The king of Castile invaded the kingdom, received the submission of 
several places, and penetrated to Santarem, to concert with his mother-in- 
law, Leonora, the means of annihilating the resources of Joao. But that 
ambitious woman, who perceived that with the arrival of the king her 
authority had ceased, soon regarded his cause with indifference, ultimately 
with dislike. Her intrigues were planned more frequently to thwart than 
to aid his measures; so that, aware of her faithless character, he at length 
caused her to be arrested and to be confined in the convent of Tordesillas, 
near Valladolid. 


As allusion has already been made [in the history of Spain, Chapter V] 
to the chief events of the present war, little more remains to be said of them. 
Though Lisbon was invested both by sea and land, and in a few months 
reduced to the greatest distress, it was defended with equal ability and valour 
by the grand-master and his captains. To end the distractions of his country, 
the states, early in 1385, were convoked at Coimbra. There the creatures of 


the regent proposed his proclamation as king, as the only measure capable 
of restoring internal tranquillity, and of enabling the nation to withstand the 
arms of Castile. They even endeavoured to show that he was the nearest 
heir to the*crown. The issue of Ines de Castro they set aside, as sprung 
from an adulterous connection ; and the same objection they urged against 
Beatrice, whose mother they considered as the lawful wife, not of the late 
king, but of the lord de Pombeiro. On the 6th day of April, 1385, JoSo 
was unanimously proclaimed king. 

Joao I, having attained the great object of his ambition, vigorously pre¬ 
pared for the war with his rival of Castile. The decisive victory gained by 
Joao at Aljubarrota ; the alternations of success and failure that succeeded ; 
the arrival of the duke of Lancaster to obtain the Castilian crown in right 
of his wife Constanza, daughter of Pedro the Cruel: the alliance between 
the two princes, JoSo marrying Philippa, a daughter of the duke ; the subse¬ 
quent reconciliation between the latter and the king of Castile, cemented 
^ the marriage of the princess Catherine, daughter of the Plantagenet, with 
Henry, son of Juan, and other transactions of these troubled times, have 
already been noticed in the history of Spain. Peace was made and broken 
moie than once ; the success lay with the Portuguese king — a success, 
however, attributable as much to the internal troubles of Castile after the 
death of Juan I as to the valour of Joao. When a more durable peace was 
concluded m 1403, the Portuguese had recovered their fortunes, and were in 
possession of Badajoz. 

The next few years were passed in tranquillity by the king in improving 
the administmtion of the realm. His salutary severity was above all directed 
against murderers and robbers by profession, and also against such as took 
justice into their own hands. By these means he became a popular monarch 
with all but some of his nobles, whose discontent he had powerfully excited 
during the ate wars. To his valiant constable, Dorn Nunho Alvares Pereiro, 
called the ^ holy constable,” he was more indebted than to any other cause, 
both for his crown and for the successful issue of the Castilian war ; and he 
nacL thought no rewards too great for such services. But if he showered 

and vast estates on that able and faithful man, 
he lewarded with a pitiful spirit the attachment of others. 
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THE TAKING OE CEUTA (1415 A.D.) 

Ills queen Philippa, 'daughter of the duke of Lancaster, Joao had 
rK children, of whom five were sons. As these princes grew in years, 
uicy aispiayed great martial ardour, and promised to become the bulwarks of 
tlie country and throne. He had resolved to confer on them the honour 
ot Kiugiithood, arid to celebrate the occasion by a magnificent tournament. 
mil tliey despised the peaceful lists, and besought his permission to win their 
spurs m a nobler manner, by an expedition against the Moors. The fortress 
ot Leuta , on the African side of the straits of Gibraltar, seemed to them the 
most inviting of conquests. Though eager to gratify a propensity which he 
ioyecl, tlm king was at first startled by the magnitude of the proposed enter¬ 
prise. The fortifications of Ceuta were strong, and defended by the 
br avest portion of the Mohammedan population: to reduce them a con¬ 
siderable armament must be prepared, and at an expense which he was loath 
to incur. In the end, however, he yielded to their urgent entreaties ; the 
expedition was resolved, two confidential officers were sent to reconnoitre 
the place, and the royal council gave a reluctant consent to the project. 
But, secrecy alone could insure its success, as a premature disclosure of 
the design would, have enabled the pirates to increase the number of their 
defenders and the strength of their works, the whole peninsula was in sus¬ 
pense, and not without alarm at the preparations of the king. Having 
tranquillised the Castilians, the Aragonese, and the Moors of Granada, as to 
his intentions, and fearful of rousing the suspicions of the Africans, he 
intimated that his armament was to be led against the count of Holland. 
Not even the death of his queen, who was carried off by the plague,^ nor 
his advanced years, could suspend his preparations. At length, having col¬ 
lected a considerable number of vessels from most parts, and been joined 
by adventurers from most nations of Europe, accompanied by his sons and 
his chief nobles, Joao embarked, proceeded towards the straits, and, the 
middle of August, 1415, arrived before Ceuta. The Moorish governor. 
Salat ben Salat, a man advanced in years but of undaunted courage, pre¬ 
pared for a vigorous defence.« 

“ So soon as the Moors of the town,” writes the contemporary historian 
Azurara,^^ ‘‘ saw the fleet nearing their walls, they placed lighted torches in 
all the windows and apertures to show the Christians that they were much 
more ntimerous than they thought, and thus on account of its great size, and 
being illuminated on all sides, the town presented a beautiful sight. This 
was interpreted by our men in the ships to signify that as a dying candle 
first throws out great light, so these men, who soon were to leave their 
houses and propeidy, and many of them to quit this life, made this^ brave 
show of light, signifying their approaching end. As these Moors illumi¬ 
nated the town, so also our men lighted up their ships, but this they were 
compelled to do, not to show their vast numbers, but that each ship having 
cast anchor should be enabled to make preparations for the following day-, 
and with the lanterns in front of the flag ships, and the torches the men 
carried in their hands, the fleet was well illuminated.” 

[1 In the Moorish form Selta-a, corruption of Septem, from the seven hills on which the town 

and English princess is held in high respect in Portugal : “ Tant^ enim 

oninioms apnd popuhim erat, quod solum illud recte factum videbatur, quod ipsa comprobasset, 
says Matthieus de Pisano.c From the bed of death, this queen, who had all the martial spirit of 
her liiirh race, delivered each of her sons a sword, with a charge to wield the weapon m defence 
of widows, orphans, and the country, and especially against the mishelievers. 
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A spectacle as dazzling as it was sinister, by the light of which the 
waters of the strait must have presented a terrible and fantastic appearance, 
reddened by the reflection of the torches as though a sea of blood, covered 
with dancing lights, separated the Moorish city from the floating Christian 
camp. At dawn on the following day, the 20th of August, the Portuguese 
were ready for the combat, and the king, Joao I, in a galiot went about 
among, the ships giving the last instructions, recommending to all that Dom 
Henry should be the first to land. 

But as the Moors had sailed out of the town to attack the Portuguese 
upon the landing, some of the Imights became so impatient that two at least, 

Joao Fogaca and Ruy Gongalves, jumped 

t on shore a few moments before the prince, 

who, however, took the lead in the battle. 
The movement of the Moors in coming 
down to the shore was a vain attempt of the 
younger men; the truth was that, following 
the example of Salat ben Salat, they were 
greatly discouraged, and panic increased 
among them upon seeing two athletes of 
, Barbary, two giants of the desert, over¬ 
come, one by Ruy Gongalves, and the 
other by Vasco Martins de Albergaria. 
The infante Dom Henry fancied he caught 
•sight of his brother Dom Duarte, -whom 
Dom JoSo had forbidden to take part in the 
combat, in the thickest of the fight, and 
presently discovered that he had not been 
mistaken. The presence of the two brothers . 
if possible raised the courage of the Portu¬ 
guese still more. 

Dom Henry wished to await the land¬ 
ing of the rest of the army, as he had been 
recommended to do, but Dom Duarte was 
of opinion that they might enter the town 
with the Moors, or at least seize the gate 
of Almina to open a passage for their men. 
The gate was indeed taken by surprise. 
Having passed the gate, the two infantes 
took up their position on a hill dominating 
A PoETtTGVESE Woman of the Fir- the streets of the city. 

XEBNXH Centhev Meanwhilc Vasco Fernandes de Athaide 

, . kS'd succeeded in beating down another 

gate, thus opening a new passage to the Portuguese soldiers, who were now 
mvided into three bands. _ To have greater freedom, the heir to the crown 
rew on his armour, leaving merely a coat of mail; his movements being 
thus made freer he was able to advance rapidly, so that when Dom Henry 
resolved to lollow_his example he could no longer find him. Dom Duarte 
a reached the highest point of the Moorish town, called Cesto, and Dom 
MoOTs'bSore^^ fiihi, entered the street leading to it, driving the 

army had not yet taken place, as Dom JoSo I 

to sent his son Dom Pedro 

om Duarte to land, the answer came that he was already within 


A Portuguese Woman of the Fif¬ 
teenth Century 
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^ town.^ The king then gave orders for all to land, and the Portuguese 

bodies, marched upon the town. 

affliction of the Avomen who fled, pressing their little children to 
breasts, and the despair with which many men concealed their property, 

ned carrying it with them, raised the courage of the Moorish warriors, 
5^ spurred them to make one supreme effort by which they succeeded in 
niany Portuguese before them. Dom Plenry would not check the 
fugitives in their flight, for fear of harming those who followed, who 
>'0-ld consequently be thrown back on the Moors, but when the latter 
jpX'oached, folloAved by a few knights, he barred the way. At the same 
lio, ashamed of their fear and encouraged by the infante’s presence, the 

> Ytuguese returned to the charge, and the enemy fled in confusion. Mean- 

the Moors received reinforcements and renewed the fight, but were 
repulsed by the Portuguese, encouraged by the infante, 
llie Moors falling back, the infante, followed only by seventeen of his 
pursued them ; a desperate fight ensued, principally because the Moors 
::iOixipted^to carry off a Portuguese knight, Avhom the infante wished to 
3 0^^er. The Moors finally gaA^e way, but the infante Dom Henry found 
.IXself shut in by the ruinous walls of the town, with only five knights at 

> 3ide. Heroically maintaining his difficult position, he Avaited in vain for 
xxf orcements ; he Avas belicA^ed to be dead, until he AA^as at last found by a 
^x'txiguese knight. 

'lITlie infante Avished to remain in his dangerous position until reinforce- 
ixits reached him, but the entreaties addressed to him in the name of 

> farther and Dom Duarte induced him to retreat; he proceeded to join his 

at a mosque. Meanwhile the sun had set, and seeing a flight of 
xx'X'OAvs resting upon the towers of the fort, the Portuguese inferred that the 
:>ox's had abandoned it. Salat ben Salat had fled with the garrison. They 
^X'^upon raised the flag of St. Yiricent, patron of Lisbon, on the top of the 
.'Liress. The conquest AA^as won ; the loss on the side of the Moors Avas 
EX-v-y, but the Portuguese loss Avas trifling ; Ave Avill not however quote any 
xx-ilxer as great doubts exist on the subject. 

On the following day the Moors appeared once more before the fortress ; 
>xxx Duarte and the constable sallied out to encounter them; these vain 
iixolvs Avere repeated, but the king strictly forbade his heir to take part in 
skirmishes. 

On the first Sunday the king decided to hear mass Avith his sons in the 
Lixcipal mosque of the toAvn, already purified. Two bells pealed joyously 
>ixx the highest tOAver. “How is this?” asked the major. The reply is 
t xxninteresting : the town of Lagos had been a few years previously 
;j?toked by the Moors, Avho sacked the place and carried away these bells, 
cl concealed them, but now discoA^ered, they summoned the Christians to 
Axne service. 

TTlie service Avas celebrated with great solemnity ; Dom Joao knighted his 
xs, Dom Duarte, Dom Pedro, and Dom Henry. On their side Joao I’s 
xs knighted various Amliant noblemen of their retinue. The aim of the 
pedition AA^as realised, and the African lion began to give Avay before the 
wer of Portugal./ 

The government of the place Avas at first offered to a Auiliant knight, 
xx'tiin Alfonso de Mello ; and Avhen he declined the dangerous honour, it 
,3 solicited and obtained by one of greater prowess still, Dom Pedro de 
3 xxezes, founder of the illustrious house of Villa Real. Having left a small 
t; select garrison in Ceuta, and provided for the defence of the place 
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;‘r«*mnu;ut i 4 tuied to Lisbon?^'' re-embarked, and with the 

!'• tnuisl un7lMn.V^°^'’+/^°^ Pedro, and of the horsemen he com- 
*^p^^rusiastic theme of praise by the national 
r \®,® '^Irich he was compelled to sustain dur- 
. ^ n \ f., \!:,Z y following the reduction of Ceuta is said, no 
; ’•'>%VViin,the number of days. It is certain 
iriV.in Miwif.’ . frequently assailed by the whole 

Iri-i-iwn fleet of their brethren of Granada. 

; • 1 ^^^>i*t)Les obtained considerable booty, especially in 

4 A borrid as it was picturesque. When 

-^‘^bnag-averes arrived at the village which they 
* ^ ^ ! inhabitants of which were sure to be 

* ’ tlivided into two or three bands, forced the 

. I tell they set on fire, and either massacred such as 

* M ced tliem back into the flames. The sudden con- 
♦ t t lu^ women and children, rendered still more dis- 
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uiiem, Dore a cnaracter too aemoniacai 
all wuH finished^ when the flames were expiring, and 
Ota I tlic sky, the orthodox warriors returned to the 
. ivur Lady for their success.” ^ 
loit ieH, the Moors now gathered in formidable nuin- 
lio iieigliboindiood, but from wherever the fame of 
nited ; but they were always repulsed by the valiant 
rtj re[n.*eseiited as not much inferior to those of the 
Hua. ddie very exaggerations, however, prove that 
Kst, valiant knight of a valiant nation. But during 
^vas laid to the place; a circumstance sufficiently 
inal struggles for empire among the Mohammedan 
In 1419 the fortress was first invested, and by 
to inspire the assailants with the hope of success. 
^•iislUH!, the Christians, notwithstanding the loss of 
i*ri% ns usual, victorious; and pleasant thing it 
to see our men, like the waters which flowed 
^qaiiikhal with infidel blood.” After some days the siege 
fh ilir lu.sH of some thousands on the part of the Africans, 
ihf* go\ernor time to congratulate himself on this event, 
»'d u^nvs wlricli filled him with apprehension — that a 
and a fleet from Granada, were preparing to move 

iia* in suHeiting succour from King Joao, who as readily 
\ 7 .an tlie place invested — this time by sea and land ; and, 

\Ahinr of the besieged was almost superhuman. Fearing, 
i! niU\t nit innitely surrender, if not more effectually succoured, 
^ t^'d Iv. o 4 »f Ids sons — the infantes Henry and Joao —to sail 
irrab!^- urinument. As they approached the jdace, they per- 
I Maliaunnedans had landed, and furiously assailed Dorn 

r*‘rtuinicsp, shows some pity for the poor infidel wretches: he first 
uxjiiinJp. of mortal enmity; and still .more the “abominable Moham- 
.ui fitla from the true faith, and by snbiectinff his followers both to 
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Pedro, who, with his handful of brave companions, wa3 making terrific car¬ 
nage among them. This formidable host was totally routed; while the infan¬ 
tes took or dispersed the Moorish vessels, commanded by a prince of the 
royal house of Granada. This splendid success drew the eyes of all Europe 
towards this extremity of Africa. That a Christian noble, with so few 
companions in arms, should not only retain possession of a distant fortress 
against the frequent attacks of great armies, but should triumph over 
those armies in the open field, would appear incredible, had not equal won¬ 
ders been exhibited by the knights of some religious orders. The exploits 
which have been already recorded were frequently equalled in the sequel by 
this renowned baron. In the subsequent wars, he was greatly aided by his 
son, a youth of the same dauntless courage as himself, who made frequent 
incursions into the Moorish territory, and never failed to return with abun¬ 
dance of spoil. 

During these years, the king was constantly employed in the duties of 
administration. As he advanced in years, his sense of justice appears to 
have greatly improved; at least we hear no more of the violent acts which 
disgraced his early days, and which will forever tarnish his memorj^^ 

He re-established his finances by an economy pervading his government 
and household. He spent little in pomp and splendour ; lived frugally, and 
associated upon an easy footing with the friends of his youth. He was 
wont to say that conversation was the cheapest of pleasures; and he intro¬ 
duced literary pursuits amongst his courtiers. When he had replenished his 
exhausted treasury, Joao made abundant compensation to those whom the 
inevitable expenses of war had obliged him to offend by revoking the 
ample donations, with which, upon first receiving the crown, he had recom¬ 
pensed the services that had helped to place it upon his brow. But after 
satisfying these just claims, JoSo neither lavished his money upon friends 
and favourites, nor hoarded it in his coffers. 


PEINCE HENEY THE HAVIGATOE 

A certain employment of Joao’s wealth ultimately produced far more 
glory and power, as well as opulence, to his kingdom, than his Mauretanian 
conquests. His third son, Henry, was the first projector of those remote 
maritime enterprises and geographical discoveries that opened new channels 
to the commerce of Europe, poured the riches of the Indies into Portugal, 
exalted the reputation and consequently the energies of her sons, brought 
immense realms in Asia and America under her sceptre, and temporarily 
elevated her to a rank amongst the nations of Europe altogether divspropor- 
tionate to her natural extent and population. 

Prince Henry was grand-master of the order of knights of Christ, insti¬ 
tuted by King Diniz, upon the abolition of the Templars, to do battle con¬ 
stantly with the Mohammedans. The grand-master had accompanied his 
father to the siege of Ceuta, and there highly distinguished himself even 
beyond his brothers; which circumstance, combining with his strong sense 
of the duties of his sacred office, inspired him with an irrepressible desire to 
conquer and convert. But expeditions of the kind he meditated against 
Mohammedan misbelievers, whether in Spain or Mauretania, could only be 
undertaken by the authority and under the control of the king, and the in¬ 
fante in consequence turned his thoughts towards the more distant heathen. 
His studious disposition and especial taste for geography, astronomy, and 
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mathematics also contributed, in all probability, not a little to give his 
schemes of conquest and conversion that direction. These sciences Dorn 
Henry assiduously cultivated at Sagres, a seaport town he had himself 
founded near Cape St. Vincent in Algarve, where he drew around him 
learned men, travellers, and mariners. When he had speculatively satisfied 
himself of the possibilit}^ of sailing round Africa, of which, at that time, little 
beyond the northern coast was known, and of thus reaching the East Indies, 
he built and collected vessels in the harbour of Sagres, and sent them 
forth upon voyages of discovery. The despatch of the first two was de¬ 
termined so suddenly one morning, that 
it was believed the prince had been 
favoured with an especial revelation 
upon the subject during the preceding 
night, a mark of divine favour of which 
his great devotion, and the virginal 
purity of his morals, were judged to 
render him worthy. Dom Henry fitted 
out these first expeditions at his own 
expense ; but the king soon entered into 
his son’s views, and took the principal 
charge upon himself. Navigation was 
then still almost in its infancy. The 
name of Cape Nun had been given to 
the southernmost African promontory 
yet known, and terrified the imagina¬ 
tion of the ignorant almost as much by 
its very sound as by the thousand 
superstitious terrors connected with all 
beyond it, particularly with the torrid 
zone, then supposed to be actually 
uninhabitable from heat. For many 
years Dom Henry’s mariners advanced 
only a few leagues past the dreaded 
cape, and Portugal resounded with 
murmurs against the waste of men and 
money occasioned by the infante’s mania 
for discovery. But Dom Henry per¬ 
severed, and his father countenanced him. Gradually his captains grew more 
enterprising, emboldened in some measure by the assistance his astronomical 
science afforded them. The first, and^ during King' Joao’s life, only great 
fruit of these labours was the rediscovery and settlement of the island of 
Madeira, about the year 1418. But far from appeasing the popular clamour, 
this only increased it; the colonising of the island being regarded as a fright¬ 
ful drain upon the population. Nearly about the same time the Canaries 
were accidentally discovered by an English ship, driven from her course. 
In 1402 a private adventurer, a Frenchman, named De Bethencourt, with a 
mixed French and Spanish crew, conquered the savage natives, and took 
possession of some of these islands, which his heirs afterwards sold to Prince 
Henry, 

Of Prince Henry it has been said that, to his ‘^enlightened foresight and 
perseverance the human race is indebted for the maritime discovery, within 
one century, of more than half the globe.” His funds were drawn from the 
large revenues of the order of Christ, and the Moors had told him much 
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of the riches of interior Africa and the Guinea coast. He was the victim of 
unusual opposition and ridicule, as was Columbus, but, like him, was imper¬ 
vious to both. His personality is strongly to credit for the success of his 
couriers, for, as his biographer Majori/ has said : ‘‘ Had that failure and that 
ridicule produced on Prince Henry the effect which they ordinarily produce 
on other men, it is impossible to say what delays vrould have occurred before 
these mighty events would have been realised; for it must be borne in mind 
that the ardour, not only of his own sailors, but of surrounding nations, owed 
its impulse to this pertinacity of purpose in him.” It is to be charged against 
Prince Henry that he began the slave-trade, which meant so much of shame 
to the world. It is pleasant to recall that it was he who, forsaking the usual 
path of exploration, the land, began to seek the wealth of Araby and India 
by the water-ways and, beginning that fever of adventurous curiosity that 
opened new worlds south and west, with him began the age of discovery. 

By Joao I the era of Caesar was abolished in Portugal, and the Christian 
mode of computation adopted. He died in 1433. 


THE BEIGH OE DXJABTE OB EDWABD (1433-1438 A.D.) 

The reign of Duarte [or Edward^], though short, was doomed to be 
more disastrous than that of any preceding monarch. The first great 
calamity was the plague which raged during the whole of his reign, and 
which lamentably thinned the population. But a greater was an expedition 
against Tangier, the preparations for which oppressed his people, and the 
result.of which filled the kingdom with murmurs. 

The restless ambition of the king’s brother, Ferdinand, hurried him into 
this disastrous enterprise. This infante had been too young to share in the 
glorious conquests of Ceuta: and had not, like Pedro or Henry, obtained 
celebrity either by travelling or science. But he burned for distinction as 
much as either and proposed an African expedition. The king seems, how¬ 
ever, to have entertained very honourable scruples as to the justice of the 
warfare in which he was about to engage. He proposed the subject to his 
theologians and the pope. The chief of the Christian world, with more 
reason than has dictated some papal decisions, replied that there were only 
two cases in which war against misbelievers could be lawfully undertaken : 
(1) when they were in possession of territories which had belonged to Chris¬ 
tians, and which the latter sought to recover; (2) when by piracy or war, 
or any other means, they injured or insulted the true believers. In other 
cases, proceeded his holiness, hostilities are unjust: the elements, earth, air, 
fire, and water, were created for all; and to deprive any creature without 
just cause of those necessary things, was a violation of natural right. There 
was, however, one point which the pontiff omitted to notice : the obligations 
contracted by every Catholic sovereign, and still more solemnly by every 
military order, to advance the glory of God — in other words to convert or 
to destroy the heathen. This consideration removed the scruples of Duarte, 
and the expedition was resolved. 

The inexperience which governed the preparations, and the accidental 
hindrances which impeded their completion, were regarded as melancholy 
omens, by the people. The armament sailed on August 22nd, 1437, anil 
on the 26th arrived before Ceuta, a place which the heroic governor and his 

[1 Duarte or Edward was named after Edward III of England.] 
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no less lieroic son liad continued to defend with the same success. The two 
infantes Henry and Ferdinand, who commanded the present expedition, 
perceived that instead of fourteen thousand men, the number ordered by the 
king, they had no more than six thousand. They were advised to solicit and 
wait for a considerable reinforcement, but with their usual impatience they 
resolved to proceed to Tangier — Henry by land, and Ferdinand by sea, so as 
to co-operate with each other. The former reached Tangier without acci¬ 
dent on the 23rd day of September, and found that his brother had arrived 
before him. The Portuguese immediately encamped before the place, which 
was defended by Salat ben Salat, former governor of Ceuta, with seven thou¬ 
sand Moors. But as if every measure of this ill-concerted expedition were 
doomed to be at once imbecile and unsuccessful, after sustaining a heavy loss 
the besiegers, finding that their scaling-ladders were too short, were com¬ 
pelled to retreat with shame from the foot of the ramparts. Before others 
could be procured from Ceuta, the Moors of Fez and Morocco, amounting, we 
are gravely told, in numbers to ten thousand horse, and eighty thousand infan¬ 
try, advanced to raise the siege.^ Instead, however, of being alarmed at this 
prodigious force, Plenry with four thousand of his valiant troops hastened to 
give them battle; but so great was the dread which this heroic little band 
had struck into that immense host, that none of the misbelievers daring to 
wait for the onset, all escaped with precipitation over the neighbouring hills! 
But as their numbers soon increased by new accessions to 130,000 men,^ they 
returned, and this time fought with courage. After a struggle of some hours 
this vast force yielded to the impetuousity of the infante Ferdinand and fled, 
leaving some thousands dead on the field ! These wondrous fables are not 
enough. Indignant at their repeated losses of their brethren, the kings of 
northwestern Africa combined the whole of the respective forces, and marched 
towards the place. The surprise of Henry was great on seeing the neighbour¬ 
ing hills moving with life; the number of enemies on this occasion, we are 
veraciously assured, being sixty thousand cavalry, and seven hundred thou¬ 
sand foot!^ On contemplating, however, the dense and widely extended 
ranks of the Moslems, even he acknowledged that to withstand such a host 
would be temerity. 

He accordingly gave directions for his little army to fall back and to 
regain the ships. Before this could be ejBfected, the Africans, like tigers of 
their own deserts, sprang upon them, eager to drink their blood. But what 
could even a Portuguese do against myriads? His guards were killed by his 
side, and he was compelled to retreat, X?l^ting, however, at every step, until 
he reached the entrenchments, where the contest became more bloody and 
desperate than it had yet been. Some of the defenders now fled, — for the 
chroniclers reluctantly allow that even a Portuguese may flee, —but the sea¬ 
men on board the vessels landed, forced the fugitives to return, and the con¬ 
flict was sustained during some hours with miraculous valour! Towards 
night it was suspended; and the infante agreed with his remaining captains 
that at midnight the Christians should silently leave their entrenchments, 
pass to the beach, and be received on board. 

As the invaders were now without provisions and water, this expedient 
was the only hope of safety which remained to them. But even of this they 

1 In Portuguese computation of the number of their enemies, the reader will do well to drop 
one cipher; hence he will have one thousand horse and eight thousand foot; as many no doubt 
as were present. 

2 Head thirteen thousand. 

3 The rule before recommended of subtracting a cipher will not do in this case. The aggre¬ 
gate of horse and infantry must be divided by about fifty to come near the truth. 
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treachery of Martin Vieyra, Henry’s chaplain, 
over to the naisbelievers, and acquainted them with the project. 
V"ei'y day tile Portuguese are seized with indignant wonder at this 
icr-edible instance of apostasy and treason ; and however great their 
powers of the visible head of the church, or even of the 
iMother, they doubt whether either or both could, even in the event 
ttnnce, procure for such a wretch the commutation of everlasting to 
flre.^ In consequence of this information, the Moors stationed a 
>l0i guard along the passages to the sea and on the beach. The fol- 
^^^^'ihng they advanced to the trenches; the battle was renewed, and, 
oloL, sustained for eight hours with unshaken firmness, though with 
liininished numbers. On this occasion no one exhibited more valour 
5 b>ishop of Ceuta ; Avho, as he strode from rank to rank to distribute 
ices with one hand, with the other hewed down the misbelievers in a 
t^ti called forth the enthusiastic admiration of the faithful. Now 
uted the consecrated host, and with tears of devotion besought his 
IdLreii in Christ to defend the holy Body; while, at the same time, he 
>ra.ctical illnstration of his meaning, by aiming another deadly blow 
msh son of perdition.^ 

Ixe end the enemy, unable to force the entrenchments, set them on 
on the approach of night retired. The hours which should have 
' 0 X 1 to rest were occupied in extinguishing the conflagration, a labour 
f ntiguing than the conflict of the day. To allay the hunger of his 
*s, the infante ordered the horses to be killed; but as there was 
1 % and as everyone raged with a burning thirst, the boon was scarcely 
>le, until heaven sent a copious shower of rain. But however sea- 
tlxis relief, it could only he momentary. Famine, or death by the 
OX' what was still worse, perpetual captivity, stared the unhappy 
,ns in the face, when they received a proposal which they could not 
pected. They were promised both life and liberty, as the condition 
Bxxx'renderirxg the artillery, arms, and baggage, and restoring the for- 
Oeuta. To men in their desperate condition this proposal was 
ral not to be joyfully accepted. For their performance of the cove- 
3 ixxfante Ferdinand offered himself as hostage; and was accompanied 
otlier kniglits. The Moors delivered into the hands of Henry a son 
ben Salat. The Portuguese, reduced to three thousand, prepared to 
■rk. But with characteristic duplicity, the barbarians attempted 
exit the departure of the Christians, who were constrained to fight 
ly to the ships. 

le this once proud armament was slowly returning to Lisbon, Henry, 
I to appear at court, proceeded to Ceuta, where fatigue of body and 
of mind threw him into a serious illness. No sooner did Prince 
ho was thexi in Algarve, hear of the illness of one brother and the 
Y of another, than he repaired to Ceuta. The two infantes there 
tlx at, as the royal conseixt to the restoration of the fortress could not 
bly be expected, Joao should propose the exchange of their brother 
son of the African. The proposal was scornfully rejected by the 
who threatened, if the place were not immediately restored, to take 
•e venge on hhe person of the infante. JoSo now returned to Portugal 
aiixt the king with the melancholy position of affairs. The states 

tlie mild L-exnoss can curse tliis man: “ Sum malvado monstro horror de sacerdocio^ 
llrimanidade, Judas de seu SenJior, omfeme clengo Martim Vieira:\ 
is no exaggeirated description ; it is taken from a contemporary chronicler. 
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were convoted and the prop^ed^ the^Tnfan^f bE^^hers considered 

tion of the fortress f» bt too Sly pnrchased by the snr- 

that the recovery of the pimce jo^a ^ ^ ^ 

render of a place which had cost so resolved that the 

of departure for future eZa^^^^ money should he 

prince should Remain in J^j^egented probably with truth, as at once 

proved rain. SSLto the hands of Salat 

crneland hnmihalmg. Mo sooner was 

perience the most savage barbar- 
^«gs=-v tty. He was, at first, paraded to 

a dungeon at Tangier, exposed 
insults of assembled thou- 
JKugSS^/Mwl sands, of whom some spit in his 

face, others covered him with filth; 
and, on reaching his temporary 
%yw abode, his food consisted of the 

f»i TO vilest aliments, and his bed was 

til® groiiiKl- From Tangier 

he was transferred to Arsilla ; but 

two hours before his departure he 
A was placed on a platform, and 
IP again subjected to the insults of 

/ I the populace. All this he bore 

/ JI(((>jAMM£W^ f y with unshaken constancy. No 

I y ransom would be received by Salat, 

j / whose only object was the recovery 

fS0y^r y of his lost seat of government. 

/ Flit when the king of Castile, 

'‘v/f Juan II, began to remonstrate 

' _ affainst the detention of the in- 

A POETUaUBSK Nob-hak^ov THB FI^TH ag^^^^ 

tilities unless a ransom were 
received for him, the Moor, unwilling to incur the responsibility of his 
charge, delivered it into the hands of his superior, the king of ^ ® • , ^ 

that tvrant Ferdinand was consigned to a subterraneous dungeon, excluded 
SSe from ah aSJil. After some months, however he was drawn from 
his prison —doubtless, because his persecutors knew that a longei ® 

ment would soon place liim beyond their 

vilest slave, in the royal stables and gardens. In tins situation he 

of Dom Duarte’s death. . , 

The victim was now subjected to new indignities. Not only wa 
denrived of all food, except a crust of bread once in twenty-four, hours, but 
he^was ironed, put to harder labour, and allowed no apparel beyond a rag, 
iov the mSy of nature. The relation of his sufferings at length moved 
the pity of his brother Pedro, regent of the kingdom, who,_in the name of the 
royal Alfonso, despatched commissioners to Ceuta, to receive 
to remit the keys of that fortress into the hands of the kmg of ^ 

they soon found that the barbarian had further views ; that h® m 

the restoration of the place prior to the <i®Fvery of his captive ; that bis 
object was to gain possession of their persons,^ and be thereby ®^f Ijd to 
diLte whatever terms he pleased. The negotiations 
and the ill-fated prince transferred to his dungeon, where he lan^ 
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until 1443, when death put a period to his sufferings. The constancy with 
which he bore them, his resignation to the divine will, his sweetness of dis¬ 
position are said to have endeared him to his jailers ; and his decease to 
have called forth the tardy compassion of the royal Moor, who exclaimed 
that so good a man deserved to know the true faith. His memory accord¬ 
ingly is, as it ought to be, revered in Portugal; but that superstitious nation, 
not satisfied with the rational sentiment, represents him as a martyr and 
saint — as one fully entitled to the honours of semi-deification. Miracles ^ 
are recorded of him with unblushing effrontery. 

The unfortunate issue of the African war, and the complaints of his cap¬ 
tive brother, most sensibly affected the heart of Duarte, over whom, had his 
life been spared, fraternal affection would, doubtless, have triumphed. That 
he meditated another expedition, and that he commenced preparations on a 
formidable scale, is honourable to his heart : but his subjects were thinned by 
the plague; commerce was suspended ; the fields remained uncultivated; 
the public revenues were exhausted, and the people unwilling to make 
further sacrifices. In 1438 he was seized by the plague at Thomar, whither 
he had retired to escape its fury, and in a few days he breathed his last. 
This prince was worthy of a better fate. He had qualities of a high order, 
he was enlightened, just, and patriotic ; and if virtue or talent would have 
controlled the course of human events, his kingdom would have been happy. 


THE KEGENOY OF PEDRO 

Alfonso V, the eldest son of Duarte, being only six years of age on his 
father’s death, the regency devolved, in conformity with the last will of her 
husband, on the queen-mother, Leonora, a princess of excellent disposition, 
but not exempted from the fickleness of her sex, and ill qualified to rule a 
fierce people. To such a people, the sway even of a native woman could 
scarcely have been agreeable ; as a foreigner (a princess of Aragon), she 
was peculiarly obnoxious. Seeing this general discontent, some of the 
nobles, with three uncles of the king, resolved to profit by it. Of the three 
infantes, the hostility of Joao was the most bitter ; of Henry the most disin¬ 
terested ; and of Pedro [duke of Coimbra] the most politic, the most 
ambitious, and consequently the most to be dreaded. 

She offered to Dom Pedro to affiance his daughter Isabella with the young 
king — an offer which he readily accepted, but which in no manner inter¬ 
rupted his career of ambition. He procured, not only the sanction of the 
deputies to the proposed marriage, but his recognition as joint regent. At 
this crisis, Henry proposed in the states assembled at Lisbon that the executive 
should be divided — that the education of the king and the care of the finances 
should rest with the queen, that the administration of justice should be 
intrusted to the count of Barcelos, and that Pedro should be nominated 
protector of the kingdom. At first, Leonora opposed this extraordinary 
expedient to satisfy the ambition of the princes; but, finding that the popu¬ 
lace were arming in great multitudes to espouse the cause of their favourite, 
she was terrified into submission. 

To bring the great question to issue, the mob, the only authority then sub¬ 
sisting, assembled in the church of St. Dominic, and swore that, until Alfonso 
reached his majority, the government should rest in Dom Pedro; that if 

1 These miracles are alluded to by Ruy de Pina,* by Vasconcellos/ and are more boldly 
detailed by Lemos.^ [He is called “ the constant prince.”] 
w, — von. X. 2 a 
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Pedro died he should be succeeded in the office by his brother Henry, and 
Sie lattei bfthe infante JoSo, and that thenceforward no woman should be 
n -r-niA flip Portiityuese. Under the pretext that the education of 

U iSt to hep, mttat Mcessarily be effemmate, and unfit him 
lor h£™Mion,°he tvas lemoved by a sudden decree of the same cortes, from 

her care, and placed under that of the regent. j j. -x 

The wisdom of Dorn Pedro’s administration daily reconciled to it some 
of his former enemies: he restored tranquillity, encouraged the national 
ffidustry, was indefatigable in his labours, and impartial m his judgments. 
Grateful for the benefits he procured them, the people of Lisbon would have 
erected a statue in his honour, had he not rigorously forbidden them. He 
was too well acquainted with both history and human nature not to know 
that popular favour is fleeting as the wind. He observed that, ii such a 
statue were erected, it would be one day disfigured by the very hands w iic i 
had made it. We are assured, indeed, by a contemporaiy chronicler, huy 
de Pina,i that he had some anticipation of the melancholy fate_ which awaited 
him. Yieldino- to the representations of her pretended friends, Leonora 
openly erected the standard of rebellion, and a civil war commenced : its 
horrors were increased by a body of Castilians, who, at the instance of Leo¬ 
nora, penetrated into the kingdom, and committed many ravages. In 1445, 
she formally requested permission to return, to end her days with her chil- 
dren; and her wish would doubtless have been gratified, had not death 

surprised her at Toledo.^ • p i • 

In 1446, King Alfonso reached his fourteenth year — the period ot Ins 
majority. Hisffrst acts were regarded by the people as favourable omens of 
his future administration, and, above all, of his disposition to cultivate a good 
understanding with the regent. When, in the cortes conyoked^ for the 
occasion at Lisbon, Pedro resigned the delegated authority into his hands, 
he desired the latter to retain it till he was better able to bear the load ; 
and he soon afterwards married Isabella, to whom he had been affianced 
in his tenth year. But these buds of hope were soon blighted. The regent 
was powerful; he therefore had enemies — and enemies the more bitter, that 
there w^as now a master who could destroy him with ease. Of these none 
were more vindictive or base 'than his natural brother, the count de Bar- 
celos, on wffioni he had just conferred the lordship of .Braganza, with the 
title of duke. No sooner did the duke of Braganza perceive the secure place 
which he held in the king’s affections, than he began to inveigh against the 
character and actions of Pedro. These discourses, and the mention of his 
mother’s wrongs, which were artfully distorted, made a deep impression on 
the king, who at length regarded his father-in-law with abhorrence. The 
regent perceived the change, and he requested permission to retire to Coimbra, 
of which he was duke. His request was granted; and so also was another — 
an act, under the royal signature and seal, approving the whole of his 
administration. 

No sooner had he departed than a hundred reptiles darted their stings. 
Among the new charges brought against him was one of poisoning the late 
.king and queen. In vain did the sage Henry hasten from his aerial resi- ■ 
deuce above Cape St. Vincent, to vindicate the character of his brother; in 
vain did Dom Alfonso de Alamado, a nobleman of unsullied honour, join in 
the chivalrous act — for chivalrous it was, when the lives of both were 


1 By the Portuguese historians, the death of Leonora is suspected to haye been violent, and 
the guilt is thrown on the constable of Castile, the famous Alvaro de Luna. But w'hat interest 
could he have in her destruction f And when did he commit a useless crime ? 
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the hi^h-sxDiiited prince would acknowledge no crime, simply because lie had 

The incensed monarch tore^he%Iy Lt? pLcef 
and said. Your f^her wishes^ (destruction; he shaU havehis wish?” 

i lie duke left Coimbra with one thousand horse and five thousand font 
all resolved to perish rather than permit a beloved leader to be oppressed- 
and on their banners were engraven, “Fidelity ! Justice! Vengeance!” The 
king hastened to meet him with about thirty thousand veteran troops: tliev 
apj)! cached each other on the banks of the Alfarrobeira (May 21st 144^1 
above which was an eminence where Pedro entrenched himsell The prince’ 
who desperately sought the most dangerous post, and who evidently resolved 
to sacnhce his life, fell through a womid in the throat. The carnage wiiich 
followed was terrific: the troops of the fallen infante, intent on revenging 
lus death and resolved on their own, Avould neither give nor receive quarter : 
almost all fell on the field. The vengeance of Alfonso passed beyond the 
grave: Jie ordered the coiqDse of Pedro to remain on the ground, to be forever 
dejirived of the last rites of humanity; but in a few days some compassionate 
peasants, whose souls might have put to shame the boasted ehivalrv of 
nobles, privately removed it, and interred it in the church of Alverca. ‘The 
descendants of all his adherents to the fourth generation were declared 
infamous — incapable of holding any public charge. The mob of Lisbon 
testified characteristic joy at his catastrophe — a remarkable coiifirmatioii of 
Iris jirudence in forbidding them to erect the projected statue of him. 

The death of this prince — the greatest whom Portugal had lateh’' seen — 
caused a deep sensation throughout Europe, and from Rome to Britain drew 
forth nothing but execrations against his murderers. Through the indig¬ 
nant remonstrances of the pope and of his brother-in-law, the duke of Bur¬ 
gundy ; through the increasing influence of his daughter, whose virtues were 
ai)|)reciated by her husband, and whose efforts to honour his memory were at 
length successful; and more still through the king’s conviction of his 
innocence, in the fifth year from this tragedy liis bones were removed 
from their humble sepulchre, and were transferred with great pomp to the 
mausoleum of the Portuguese kings. In 1455, the queen suddenly sickened 
and died. That her death was the effect of poison administered by her 
enemies, and the enemies of her father — among \vhom were doubtless 


1 The address of this count to the king and council, as it appears in Euy de Pina,®' is a noble 
instance of magnanimity and courage. He appealed to his services— and they had been splen¬ 
did— as a Portuguese noble j to his honour as a knight of England’s proud order --then at 
least a proud one — the Garter ; to his unimpeachable integrity ; and to his intimacy v'ith Doin 
Pedro—that be knew and spoke the truth. Neither his zeal nor the challenge with which he 
concluded affected Alfonso. 
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the detestable princes of Braganza —is tlie unshaken opinion of her own 

disasteous captivity of the infante Ferdinand had sunk deep into the 
heart of Alfonso, as into that of most princes of his family; and the desire 
of revenue had been suspended, not abandoned. The reduction of Con¬ 
stantinople by the Turks in 1453 had filled Christian Europe with consterna¬ 
tion, and had led to the formation of a general league, the object of which 
was to drive back the misbelievers into their Asiatic wilds. Altonso s 
original intention was to reduce the fortress of Tangier, the sieg^e of which 
had proved so unfortunate to the princes Henry and Ferdinand; but the 
advice of a Portuguese noble determined him to invest Alcacer-Seguier [or 
es-Seghir]. In September, 1467, the armament, consisting of above two 
hundred vessels, and carrying twenty thousand men, sailed from the three 
ports, effected a junction at sea, and steered towards the Moorish coast. 

The success which had attended the attack on Alcacer-Seguier animated 
Alfonso to renew the attempt on Tangier. Accordingly, in 1464, he sailed 
with another armament. The assault was repulsed with deplorable loss ; the 
flower of the Portuguese chivalry either perished on the spot, or were com¬ 
pelled to surrender. The king himself had considerable difficulty in effecting 
his escape. For some years the result of this inglorious expedition seems to 
have inspired him with too much dread to renew the attempt; but, in 1471, 
he embarked thirty thousand men on board 308 transports, and proceeded to 
invest Arsilla, a fortress on the Atlantic. The king himself, and his son the 
infante Joao, were among the foremost in the assault. The Portuguese 
massacred all — as well those who resisted as those who threw down their 
arms in token of submission — with diabolical fury. In this work of 
destruction Joaio was behind none of his countrymen. Terrified by the fate 
of Arsilla, the inhabitants of Tangier abandoned the city with all their 
movable substance. It was immediately occupied by the Christians, and it 
was formed into an episcopal see. From these successes, the Portuguese 
courtiers surnamed their king Africanus — an epithet which, with any 
other people, would have been considered a bitter satire. Throughout his 
operations in Africa he had shown great incapacity, and had met with 
unparalleled reverses ; nor were the successes recently obtained in any way 
attributable to his valour or abilities, but to those of his generals and his 
son. The latter, who had attained his sixteenth year, was knighted on this 
occasion.^ 


ALFONSO Y AND LA BELTRANEJA 

We have now reached a shameful page in the history of Portugal. A 
vision passed through the brain of Alfonso V of uniting beneath his sceptre 
the kingdoms of Portugal and Castile. He thought to realise his dream by 
marrying his niece Dona Juana, daughter of his sister Dona Juana and of 
King Henry IV of Castile, who would succeed to that throne upon the death 
of her father. But Alfonso Y was too faint-hearted and too unskilful a poli¬ 
tician for so great an ambition, which had already turned the weak head of 
his predecessor I'erdinand I. 

On the death of Henry IV of Castile his daughter Dona Juana inherited 
the throne, she having been recognised and sworn queen of Castile even 
during her father’s life. Nevertheless Ferdinand, king of Aragon, who was 
married to Isabella of Castile, disputed her claim. It was then that Alfonso 
V sought to unite upon his own head the crown of Portugal and Castile by 
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I)rft‘attMl iix Tbattle, Alfonso V attempted to gain his end by policy, for 
whirh li(‘ had ixot -tlxe necessary dexterity. He bethought himself of attempt¬ 
ing lo pcrsiiaxle I^onis XI, king' of France, to take his part and give him the 
luip and protectioxx of his troops to place the crowns of Portugal and Castile 
tipon Ins li<ia.(I. The king of France remained unmoved, although the king 
(d‘ Portugal weixh in person to solicit his help. In disgust Alfonso V 
lunioinuaMl his Iixtexition of visiting Palestine, and declared to his son, Prince 
Joao, whom lie ha.<3. appointed regent during his absence from Spain, that in 
.such'a, oas(^ he shoxxld be proclaimed king. But he returned unexpectedly 
in IlW^'aml oix hlxe 14th of September, 1479, signed the peace with Castile 
ui Ah-aiitai'a __^ shameful treaty, by which the king of Portugal abandoned 
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Ills wife, wlio Avas forced to become a nun and exchange the crown for the 
veil. She entered the convent of St. Clair in Santarem in 1479, after- 
Avards passing to the convent of St. Clair of Coimbra, Avhere she was pro¬ 
fessed on the ITth of November, 1480. In the meanwhile the negotiations 
Avere so prolonged that the prince Dom Jo^lo lost patience, and Avith his 
impulsive disposition took upon himself to send the Castilian ambassadors 
tAvo documents, one declaring for peace and the other for war, bidding them 
choose without further parley. Upon this final resolution, the Castilians 
concluded the negotiations. Greater energy on the part of Alfonso V might" 
perhaps, eA^en at the end of the dispute, have obtained less shameful and 
degrading conditions of peace. Alfonso V, crushed and reduced to the last 
extremity of consternation, Avas resolved to convoke the cortes and abdicate 
in favour of his son, Avhen he fell sick of the plague at Cintra, and died in 
the very room of the palace in Avhich he Avas born, on the 28th of August, 
1481.^ 

With the .exception of the accidental success in Africa, his reign Avas 
almost uniformly disastrous — a misfortune more OAving to the deplorable 
weakness of his character than to any other cause. He founded the order of 
the Tower and Sword, under the invocation of Santiago, and was a great 
patron of literature ; he was the first of the Portuguese kings to collect 
a library, and to order the national history to be treated by competent 
Avriters. His reign is, hoAvever, someAvhat redeemed by the discoveries of 
the infante Henry, Avho, from his residence at Tagus, continued to fix his 
eyes intently on the maritime regions of Avestern Africa. Through this 
enlightened prince, the Azores, Avith the Madeiras, the Canaries, Cape Verde, 
and other islands west of that great continent Avere discoAmred or col¬ 
onised. The discovery of the Cape Verde, the last Avhich illustrated the 
life of Henry, Avas owing to the enterprise of a Genoese, Antonio Nolle, 
AAdio had derived a confused knoAvledge of their existence from the ancient 
geographers, and ydio, from some dissatisfaction AAuth his OAvn country, 
offered his services to the prince. Having coasted from Morocco to Cape 
Verde, he deviated Avestwards and soon fell in Avith the islands, Avhich he 
called after the cape of that name.e 


BEIGK OF JOAO II THE PERFECT” 

Dom Joao H was now proclaimed king. His accession to the throne Avas 
the signal for a despotic war against the aristocracy and the territorial influ¬ 
ence of magnates. Joao began by convoking the cortes at Evora in 1481. 
A laAv Avas then published introducing a neAv oath to be taken by all the 
chief alcaides and holders of grants. The restrictions placed upon the crimi¬ 
nal jurisdiction of the nobility, the examination of grants, and the diminu¬ 
tion of the political influence of the nobles, produced great discontent among 
the aristocracy, which gave rise to intrigues, plots, and conspiracies, which 
Joao II, following the example of Louis XI of France, repressed Avith all 
severity, not sparing blood nor executions even of his OAvn kindred. Under 
these circumstances Joao II seized the opportunity of satisfying his vengeance 
and giving vent to the hatred which he had nourished for many years against 
the duke of Braganza, Dom Ferdinand, his second cousin, who was married 
to his wife’s sister. He had him publicly beheaded at Evora on the 22nd of 
June, 1488 ; he is noAv judged to have been innocent of the crime of high 
treason imputed to him. 
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who had to render an account to God alone. 

There is no doubt that the wealth and therefore the influence suceesc^ivelv 

reached such a pitch that they absorbed the 
best leveniies of the land, vexing the people by the insolence, cupidity and 
abuses which oppressed the vassals of the great lords and proprietors though 
1 ortugal happily never suffered the terrors of feudalism. This excessive 
power of the nobles dated from the time of JoSo I, who was forced to create 
a new aristocracy to enable him to combat the king of Castile, most of the 
old nobility having joined the Castilian banners, and to liberally divide the 
property of the crown with those who were faithful to his cause. The kin^ 
afterwards endeavoured to obviate the inconvenience of these excessiTC 
giants by the mental law ” (^lei mentaT)^ which, without revoking the orrants 
already made to the possessions thereof and their lawful descendant^, put 
great restrictions upon the alienation of such property. The mental law, 
publLshed only in the reign of Dom Duarte, did not have the desired result; 
the infante Dom Pedro, during his troubled regency, was forced to make 
concessions which decreased the patrimony of the crown. 

But the reign of Alfonso V was above all disastrous upon this point, as 
we have said ; it was the best time for the nobles and holders of grants. 
To remunerate the nobles who fought at his side, the luckless pretender to 
the throne of Castile considered nothing too much — titles, favours, grants, 
salaries, pensions, allowances, marriage dowries, education of the children of 
nobles, gratifications for ordinary and extraordinary services, real or pre¬ 
tended ; everything was conceded with liberality and profusion by the mon¬ 
arch who was called the African, but might more properly have been called 
the Prodigal.^ 

The internal political situation as well as the state of the treasury called 
for an effectual remedy, and it is certain that only an energetic, inflexible, 
and dauntless character such as that of Joao II could have applied by sheer 
force a prompt though violent remedy. It may therefore be said that the 

[1 Joito II said with justice that his father had left him ‘‘ only the royal high roads of 
rortugal. ’ ’ —- Stephens. 
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Inner Yvhn was railed “the perfect prince,” rendered a memorable service to 
thelj’ountry by the tremendLs blow which he struck at the aristocracy and 
territorial power, restoring freedom of action to the crown, bberatmg 

the public exchequer from the heaiT charges and expenses ^ 

it bi^he nobility. It is not surprising that in this struggle between the 
crown and the nobility the_ middle classes and the people 
on the side of the king, since he made the offences, suffeiings, H , 

complaints, and petitions represented by the deputies of the councils in the 
cortes of 1481 his cliief pretext and principal weapon in declaring mortal 
war aorainst the aristocracy and allying himself with the people. 

Tims there was a firm alliance between the king and the people, althougli 
Joao II convoked the cortes only three times during his reign, and the crown 
and councils were generally on the best of terms. On the 12th ot Ju y, 
1491, the prince Dorn Alfonso went hunting in Almeirim, and as he was gal¬ 
loping at nightfall the horse took fright at some object which lay across the 
path, and fell, dragging the prince with him. He was picked np speechless 
and unconscious, and carried to a fisherman’s hut where he died a. few hours 
later in the arms of his father, mother, and wife. 

This untimely death was a great affliction to the king and qmeen of 1 or- 
tugal, especially''to Joao II, Avho thereby lost his hope of an heir to his 
throne; for by the death of Prince Alfonso the right of succession fell upon 
Dom Emmanuel, duke of Beja, the brother of Queen Leonora and of the duke 
of Viseu whom he had stabbed at Setubal. The thought that tlie crown of 
Portugal would pass to his wife’s family oppressed and tormented Joao 11. 
The probability that his brother-in-law Dom Emmanuel (Manoel), the duke 
of Beja, whom he hated, would be king of Portugal, put his consin the king 
beside himself. In this affliction JoEo II thought of having his natural son 
Jorge [or George] acknowledged as his successor. Jorge was master of the 
orders of Santiago and Aviz, and duke of Coimbra. But Dom JoSo did not 
carry out his intention; he remembered the precedent of JoSo I, but the 
clear judgment of his wife, Donna Leonora, pointed out to him that the cir¬ 
cumstances were very different; on the one hand there was no fear of foreign 
invasion as in the days of the master of Aviz, while on the other hand the 
king had left wounds still unhealed from his war against the aristocracy. 
Upon the death of Joao II, 1495, Dom Jorge had not sufficient j^artisans to 
secure to him the crown which his father so earnestly longed to bequeath 
him.^* 


Character of Joao II 

Joao was a great prince — comprehensive in his views, vigorous in the 
execution of his designs, as he was cautious and politic in theii' formation; 
zealous for justice, and for the happiness of his people. That zeal, however, 
sometimes degenerated into vengeance, and was sometimes disarmed by capri¬ 
cious clemency. But his character will be better conceived from a few 
striking traits or sayings (and many such are recorded of him) than from 
any description. 

He placed little value on the recommendations of his nobles; and a 
favour solicited through their medium was almost sure to be denied. But 
he was fond of honouring and rewarding merit, especially when, as is gener¬ 
ally the case, that merit was dumb.^ To a faithful and valiant knight he one 
day observed: You have hands to serve me; have you no tongue to request 

[1 It is curious tliat Alexander the Great almost never rewarded those who did not ask, but 
took joy in granting requests.] 
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a recompense?” Being at dinner, lie was once served among others by Dorn 
Pedro de Melo, a knight of great prowess, who was better fitted for handling 
the sword than a dish in the palace of princes, and let fall a large vessel 
of water, which sprinkled some of the courtiers, and made others laugh. 
“Why do you laugh?” inquired the king; “Dorn Pedro has dropped a 
vessel of water, but he never dropped his lance! ” He had borrowed money 
of a rich merchant at Tavira, to whom, at the expiration of the stipulated 
period, he returned it ivith legal interest. The merchant—a wonderful 
instance of disinterestedness in such a capacity—refused to receive more 
than the principal; JoSo sent double interest, with the order to continue 
doubling it as often as the merchant should persist in the refusal. In one of 
his public edicts, with the view of recruiting his cavalry, he ordered all his 
subjects to be in readiness to furnish excellent war-horses. The churchmen 
pleaded their immunities, and some of them went so far as to say that they 
were not his subjects but those of the pope. To punish them in the way 
they deserved, JoSo loudly asserted that he had never regarded them as sub¬ 
jects ; and by another ordinance he forbade all smiths and farriers to shoe 
their mules and horses — a measure which soon compelled them to submit. 
The monopolists in corn had created an artificial famine by purchasing and 
piling in their warehouses all the grain in the kingdom, which they refused 
to sell under an exorbitant price. By a royal ordinance the people were for¬ 
bidden to purchase from these dealers, and the Castilians were permitted to 
import in whatever quantities they pleased; the kingdom soon teemed with 
abundance, and the monopolists were ruined. He was a great enemy to 
detraction. One praised a recent feat of arms of a Portuguese governor 
in Africa: another attempted to detract from it by saying that the success 
was merely owing to chance. “That may be,” observed the king: “but 
how is it that such chance never happens to anyone else?” Nor was he less 
jealous of his dignity with foreign princes than with his own subjects. A 
Portuguese vessel had been captured by some French pirates: he ordered all 
the French vessels in his ports to be seized. The owners complained to their 
king, Charles VIII, who immediately punished the pirates, and caused 
their prize to be restored. It was found, however, that a parrot had not been 
restored with the rest, and he insisted that every vessel should be retained 
mitil the bird were produced. In short, the success of his administration 
was unrivalled; he introduced industry and comfort among his people; 
added largely to the national resources; and was in many respects the 
greatest monarch that ever swayed the sceptre of Portugal. 

In the reign of this prince, the Portuguese spirit of maritime enterprise 
was carried to a high pitch —a spirit which, except in one instance,^ he was 
always anxious to foster. His &st care was to found a fort on the coast of 
Guinea, which had been discovered during the preceding reign, for the pur¬ 
pose of maintaining a permanent commercial intercourse with the natiA''es. 
The barbarian king, who had entered into an alliance with the strangers, 
consented to the erection of the fortress. From this moment Portugal, or 
rather her monarchs, derived a great revenue in ivory and gold from this 
unknown coast; so great, indeed, that he feared lest .the vessels of other 
European nations should be attracted to it. To damp their avidity, he took 
care that the voyage should be represented not merely as difficult, but as in 
the highest degree dangerous ; and as impossible to be undertaken in regular 
ships; in any other than the flat-bottomed round smacks at that time 

1 That ot Christopher Columbus, whose proposals he himself was' ready enough to receive, 
but was overruled by bis council. 
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peculiar to Portugal. The secret, however, was near coming to the knowledge 
of the vigilant monarch of Castile, who suspected the truth, and who longed 
to obtain a settlement on the same coast. In the hope of a princely reward, 
a Portuguese captain and two pilots proceeded to Castile. They were pursued 

into the neighbouring territory by the agents 

§ of Joao ; and, as they refused to obey the sum¬ 
mons of recall, two were killed on the spot, and 
the third brought back to Evora, where he was 
quartered. The severity of this punishment 
sank deep into the minds of the other pilots, 
and retained them in the service of their own 
sovereign. And when Joao heard that vessels 
were constructing in the Engiishports, unknown 
to Edward IV, and at the cost of the duke de 
Medina Sidonia, for an expedition to Ethiopia, 
— so the Portuguese termed all central Africa 
from the Nile to the western coast, — he sent 
an embassy to the English monarch, whom he 
reminded of the ancient alliance between the 
two croAvns, and whom he easily induced to 
prohibit the preparations. In a short time, 
the fortress of SEo Jorge da Mina (Elmina) be- 
came a considerable city, and afterwards infa¬ 
mous from the traffic in slaves. 

^ beginning of Portu¬ 

guese enterprise. The king had been taught 
to suspect that by coasting the African conti¬ 
nent a passage to tiie East Indies might be discovered ; and he not only 
equipped two small squadrons expressly for this object, but despatched two 
of his subjects (Pedro de Covilhao and Alfonso de Payva) into India and 
Abyssinia, to discover the route to and between these vast regions, and what 
advantages Portuguese commerce might derive from the knowledge thus 
acquired. 






A Portuguese Captaix of the 
Fifteenth Cextury 


PEOGRESS nr DISCOVERY 

The discoveries of Covilhao encouraged Joao to attempt the passage to 
India. One of the squadrons — that under Joao Alfonso de Aveiro — dis- 
^vered the kingdom of Benin. The other, under Cam, was more fortunate. 
Crossing the equinox, he arrived at the mouth of the Congo. He coasted 
two hundred leagues further to the south ; but finding no cape, he returned 
to Oonp, and. was honourably received by the barbarian king, whom he dis- 
pose o Cliiistianity, and impressed with a favourable idea of European 
civilisation. His departure affected the half convert, who besought him to 
re urn wi missionaries, and who at the same time permitted several natives 
to accompany him, for the purpose of being thoroughly instructed in the 
new faith. By the Portuguese king and court they were received with 
great joy, and at their express desire were soon regenerated in the waters of 
baptism, he, his queen, and many of the nobles standing sponsors at the font. 

“ Europe, they returned to Congo, aecom- 
agricultural labourers, and an 
T Hundreds repaired to the missionaries 

for instruction; the idols were broken or removed ; a church was built, and 
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Sd tn imposing pomp. But to renounce ivmrlcllv pleasures 

and fhp ° passions, to forego the privilege of many wives’ 

b' i-m. gratification of revenge-were too much W thtse licenSusba^ 
^ Thoi. f ^ degrees the new faith changed, and was finaUy extinguished 
Pnnii paramount advantage was derived from 4e alliance with 

Hon? ’ T1 drseovenes of Cam led to a solid one —that of the Cape of Good 
Jn ? memorable discovery was made in 1487, by Bartholomeu Dias 

an officer of equal enterprise and experience. The high winds and still 
t*tlm “®‘^®/^r'ch assailed this vast promontory induced the captain to call 
ri n 1 of Storms; hut Joao, who had more extended views, called it 

vontmid ^^P^ranga or the Cape of Good Hope. On this occasion Dias 

promontory; nor was it passed bv any vessel 
until the following reign, when the famous Vasco da Gama doubled it on 
Ills voyage to India.e 


Martin’s Account of Vasco and Cah-al 

To CovilhSo belongs the honour of marking the itinerary of the vovao-e 
to India, asserting that the East might be reached by the south of Afiitai. 
I n the letters which he sent from Cairo, he said that ships navigating alon<^ 
tlie coast of Guinea would ultimately reach the extreme south of the African 
continent; and from thence steering east in the direction of the island 
of Lua, by Sofala, would find themselves on the wuy to India. From this 
and other information received, was composed the plan of the darhig expe¬ 
dition of 1497, the destined course of which was first Ivalikodu or Calecut 
(Calicut), as it was called then, and from thence to where Covilhao was. 
Vasco da Gama was chosen by Dom Emmanuel (Dom Joao II had then been 
dead three years) to commaiicl the expedition. He was a daring but prudent 
man, uniting the qualities of a soldier and sailor, a thing common at that 
time and even later. The same thing applies to Alfonso de Albuquerque, 
Dom Joao de Castro, and many others. Such a combination had a decided 
advantage; the separation of these qualities did not come to embarrass their 
plans ; there Avas unity in the command, for the captain was likewise pilot. 

The greatest judgment and prudence directed the preparations for the 
expedition. The information sent by Covilhao was wmighed and considered 
and compared with that previously obtained. Charts and maps Avere exam¬ 
ined, and Bartholomeu Dias himself related what had befallen him, the 
obstacles Avhich he had encountered, and the difficulties AAdiich must be OA’er- 
come. With his vast experience he directed the building of the ships, doing 
aAvay Avith exaggerated dimensions, and insisting on the strength of the ribs. 
The discoverer of the cape was to accompany the expedition as far as Sao 
Jorge da Mina, and remain there to carry on the gold trade. There Avere 
four small ships, that they might be able to enter all the ports, explore eA'ery 
creek, pass over shoals, and cruise along the coast. Their construction Avas 
strong and perfect, such as had ncAmr been seen before. 

They carriecl six freestone columns carved with the Portuguese arms, 
and the arraillary sphere which the king had adopted as his emblem. One 
Avas to be set up at the bay of St. Braz, another at the mouth of the Zambesi, 
a,nother in Mozambique, another in Calicut, and another in the island gf 
Santa Maria. There were two chaplains on board each ship; negro, Eaffir, 
and Arab interpreters, ten convicts for any sacrifice that might be necessary, 
and finally 148 soldiers. The best pilots had been chosen and the lang would 
allow nothing to be spared. He came in person to vieAV the ships on the 
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stocks, and remained conversing with the masters, listening to the observa¬ 
tions of Bartholomen and Pedro Dias, and Vasco da Gama, who showed him 
the new astrolabe of Behaim, a rough triangle of wood but very effectual. 

The three ships bore the names of the three archangels : S. Grobriel the eapi^ 
tanea of 120 tons ; S, Miguel (formerly and S. Raphael of 100 tons. 

The name of the fourth, of 200 tons, is unknown. At the end of June they 
were all finished and ready, and rode at anchor before the church of Restello, 
where the captains watched all the night of the 7th of July. The next day, 
after mass, accompanied by the king and all the people of the city, singing, 
with tapers in their hands, they all went in procession to the shore and there 
embarked. Oamoens says that at that moment: 

But now an aged sire of reverend mien, 

Upon the foreshore thronged hy the crowds, 

With lore hy long experience only grown. 

Thus from his time-taught breast he made his moan: 

“ 0 curst the mortal who the first was found, 

Teaching the tree to wear the flowing sheet.” 

— The Lusiads^ Burton’s translation. 


Indeed many in their hearts strongly condemned the persistency of the 
monarchs in sacrificing men and money to this chimera of navigation. The 
cold^ and tardy prudence born of past experience did not believe success 
possible after so many vain attempts. The result was to prove the contrary; 
but the words of the poet prophesied the fatal consequences of an empire 
which all, both daring and prudent, w^ere ready to acclaim upon the return 
of Vasco da Gama. Camoeiis, watching the decline of the sun, could relate 
the hunger endured at sea, the tempests, shipwrecks, and wanderings in the 
burning lands of the terflble Adamastor, and the trail of white skeletons left 
across the sands of both Africas — a rosary of mournful tragedies. He could 
relate how waves of tyranny and crime from that Indian sea stretched out 
to Europe to overwhelm Portugal with their slime. 

They were three months reaching St. Helena Bay (Nov. 7tli). They 
landed to take the sun with their astrolabe, the rolling of the ship preventing 
them from doing so on board; here they had several skirmishes with the 
natives, and set out again at last upon the 16th of November. On the 
19th they came im sight of Cape Tormentoso, or of Good Hope, both names 
being fully justified on this occasion. For three days they were beaten 
about by tempests. The wind and waves were such that the upper parts of 
the ships were under water, and it could scarcely be seen if they advanced 
upon the waves or were wrapped around by them. Upon the stern castles 
the ships had^ painted pictures of the saints whose name they bore, and 
raging sea flung the pictures on to the tilt the crews grew pale 
with lioiTor. It was a bad omen, for it seemed as if they were deserted 
by the divine favour. Fierce and angry seas washed over the poops, dashing 
the boats against the sides of the ships and damaging the helms. They 
furled the sails, cut down the tilt, and began to throw the cargo overboard. 
At last the weather cleared. 


Having doubled the cape, they entered the bay of St. Braz, where the 
calms detained them until the 7th of the following month. Navigating for a 
week along the southern coast of Africa, on the 15th they Jeached the 
OJiaos Mands, the farthest point reached by Bartholomen Dias. Then they 
began to follow the instructions of Covilhao, the pilot absent in the lands 
1 the mythical Prester John, of Avhom they were in search. They wished 
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ieed along the coast, but the currents, which were a great danc^er, 
tlieni towards the vast and unknown southern sea. The sailors 
1 in vain; Vasco da Gama, like an inexorable destiny prudent in his 
^y, overcame the currents and revolts. 

last they got out of the “ sea of darkness ” (jiiar tmebro^o), and tlien 
>uid the terrific cape be looked upon as overcome. The tempests and 
■rents grew still. By day there was calm with the skv of purest blue; 
It, several times the light of S. Pedro Gonsalves, the^St. Elmo of Lis- 
.oiie above the tops of the masts. All promised fair weather. They 
1 the masts to see the marks of the miracle, and brought back with 
Levotion the droppings of green wax left by the saint. 

January 10th, 1498, they touched land at Inhambane, and had some 
urse with the Kaffirs; on the 22nd they had reached Quilimane 
ane), where “noblemen” came on board to visit them, with turbans 
ked silk upon their heads. 

ia was reached for the first time. They saw men of divers nations, 
aces of that distant civilisation so eagerly sought for. They had 
id from the African sea, and from the heavy shadow^ of the dark con- 
Yet these “noblemen” whom they gazed upon almost with love, 
LXig them as brothers, were to be their cruelest enemies. They 
.1 Mozambique on the 2nd of March. Around the fleet at anchor came 
tive vessels, without decks or sails. The Moors came to trade with 
The sultan in person wished to compliment Vasco da Gama, who 
id him on board. The sultan proved perfidious, and the fleet, without 
ots, cruised along the coast to Mombasa (on the 8th of April), where 
alone saved it from the plot which the Moors had prepared against 
3 y had already recognised dangerous competitors in these men who 
iine over the sea to these regions, which Ifed until then been the 
uted possession of Arabia, Egypt, and Nubia. Saved by a miracle, 
da Gama went on to Melinde (16th), where the sultan received 
ell; but not trusting these “ noblemen ” of Zanzibar, he availed him- 
a Moor who had remained on board at Mozambique, and who chanced 
>w the way to Calicut. They put to sea, and in twenty-seven days 
of April to the 19th of May), they were in India. The voyage had 
ten months and eleven days. 

was ziow that their wonder reached its limit. Everything they had 
s yet gave not a distant idea of what they now saw upon their land- 
Tlie natural pomp and splendour of the East filled them with siirpiise 
ipidity. In their religious ignorance they saw everywhere the Chris- 
)f Prester John. The natives adored the Virgin Mary, and the lor- 
ie also prostrated themselves before our Lady, in the person of Gauii, 
iite goddess, Sakti of Siva, the destroyer. This contusion, increased 
e fact of not understanding each other’s speech, occasioned scenes 
loiisly comical. Some who were doubtful, remarked that if the idols 
devils their prayer was intended for God alone, ^ quieting their con¬ 
es by this mental reservation. To increase their amazement, there 
to them a Moor who spoke in Portuguese, “Good luck ; good luck . 

onf i2b?n to IniSwls but a short distance, for the 

re They were all Christians, they also had kings. The ^ oilcl w 

e and man the same everywhere. The f “:"’4'reneth 

■St things were accomplished is the greatest proof of the heioic strength 

S6 men of the Kenaissance. 
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At tliat time India — and by that name we designate all the coasts and 
islands included between the meridians of Suez and Tidore, and between 
20° south latitude and 30° north latitude, the scene of the Portuguese cam¬ 
paigns— in India, we say, foreign races held a kind of dominion resembling 
in all things that which afterwards belonged to the Portuguese — a commer¬ 
cial-maritime monopoty, and consequently, factories, colonies, and states. 
The races they were about to dispossess of this dominion were the Arabs, 
the Ethiopians, Persians, Turks, and Afghans, who, coming down from the 
Red and the Arabian seas, and confounded in the religious wave of Islam 
had_subjugated the peninsula from the Indus to the Ganges, and eastern 
Africa from Adal to Monomotapa. Extending themselves to the extreme 
east, they reached as far as Cambodia and Tidore in the Moluccas, across 
Arakan and Pegu, from the peninsula of Malacca (Malay peninsula), and 
from Burma and Shan (Siam) into the continent, through Sumatra and 
Borneo and the middle of the Sunda archipelago. The Portuguese called 
all the natives Moors, a generic term already in use in Europe to denote the 
followers of Islam, and therefore now adopted when, having come from afar 
and traversed so many seas, they again found themselves face to face with the 
Turk, the opponent of the Christian throughout the world. 

“ The devil take you ! What brought you here ! ” was the compliment 
addressed to the Portuguese by a Moor in Calicut; and in Mozambique and 
Mombasa the Moors (we will henceforward use this word as a generic 
term, as aforesaid) persuaded or forced Samundri Rajah (Zamorin) king or 
count (India was under a pseudo-feudal rule) of Calicut, to exterminate the 
lortuguese. Calicut was the commercial empire of the coast of Malabar, 
and the dominions of the rajah formed the so-called kingdom of Kanara. 

It was an easy matter no doubt to persuade the ruler that Vasco da Gama 
was a pirate and his king a myth; certainly the Moors of Calicut defined, 
in advance and unawares, the Portuguese dominion, which differed from 
common piracy only in that it was rapine organised by a political state. 
Convinced or constrained, the rajah ordered the navigators to be pursued, 
but they embarked and defended themselves, August 30th. After reniainino* 
some months in the island of Anjediva, upon the coast, Vasco da Gama 
resolved to return and set sail for Portugal on the 10th of July, 1498. A year 
^ter on the same date he reached Lisbon. Great was the enthusiasm. Dom 
Emmanuel also had his Indies, and Portugal her Columbus. But what tid¬ 
ings of Prester John? And what of Covilhao ? None. The navigator had 
succeeded in overcoming the cape and discovering India, but he had not suc¬ 
ceeded in solving the enigma which at that time had baffled their search for 
three centuries. This was of small account in history. The essential point 
was the solving of a greater enigma — that of the dark ocean.” Little was 
now wanting ; in twenty years there would not remain an unknown corner 
01 land in the whole circumference of the globe, nor a span unexplored in 
the vast expanse of seas. “ Under the wild waves to learn the secrets of the 
earth, and the mysteries and illusions of the sea,” the Portuguese with heroic 
curiosity took in their hands the future of Europe and of the world. In the 
year after the discovery of India, Pedro Alvares Cabral, who was sent thither 
with an imposing fleet, could not resist the temptation of curiosity. Steer¬ 
ing east in the Atlantic a question constantly tormented him — what lay to 
the west ? In that direction Columbus had discovered the Indies in the 
northern hemisphere; were there not perhaps Indies in the southern hemi- 
sphere also ? He steered west to explore — what were a few months more or 
less in the long journey to the east? Thus he discovered Brazil; the western 
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! w'ii’*'i 1^“' *‘-'^*t'‘‘i'»' iK’i'tli <0 the extreme south, extendino- throimh 
I'in- rv"di'Z;S;<Tri- Amenetrwas com- 

«-• wade little impression in Lisbon; 

''rlu-v V “■ r*'"’'' r‘‘'' enchanted 

., iV ’ ‘ y S'>od ulhance with him and brmg to Por- 

« idi I'. w ' '’ “ '1 " ^ wliich Vasco da Gama had seen 

, . t.. '?'“t ''V'"’ inflamed the whole nation with 

I V . ; .: ■ " *•’‘1''^ not to discover lands; the names 

tie n ivjH'rlorv were now barely sullitdent to designate the islands, capes, 
i‘M 4 uiVH, tuiasts, ana Tlieir (lesires were set on other things; 

t» ! In.pes seethed witluu tlumi: “ Good luck ! good luck ! Many rubies, 

mail) iniu*ralii>i I ^ ? 

l! u a.s reselve.I f,, s.'iid a fleet to India, for now that the way was known 
tnme was noihing to fear and no reason to diminish the number or tonnage 
• ■! !.■•• .slaps. Pedro _Al\ares Cabral was appointed admiral of the fleet, 
V. io.'i eouMsted of tldrleeii ships and carried twelve hundred men. The 

I, < el i.uN.nl anchor in tl,c 'ragiis on the Dth of March, 1500. The shouts of 
toe ..oiui-s as they worki'd at the capstan in uni.son, a sound as sadandmourn- 
!oi a. tfie s.-a : tile low inunuur of the cables in the hawses ; the whistle of 
iltr ituistvrs as tlina*U‘tl^ tin* inan(i‘iivn‘.s ; the niariy-colorired Hags flying 
in ljrn*/«‘ ; tluj Halls hall-furled upon the masts, made a vivid picture of 
tiD‘ uatiuu which ill tht‘ 31 ‘ar loOO was also slotting out, shriven and well-dis- 
jpcvch iijiou this long voyage ol a little more tliau a century, full of disease 
iiiei f4o|iw rvek, at the eiul of wliieh waited a tomb vast as the sea and silent 

II. the Mecau in tle^ fuiieriHil {’aim of ilie trollies. 

raiiral s vo\ag'e, hesidcs liidgimiiug tlie IhvrtugiiesedoniinioiiinIndm^ had 
t\vu dcsirahle results: it svvigit a.\va,y tlie twu) legends of Prester John 
jiiid mI |lir» ‘\st%i ot darkiu’ss,” lie discovered Prazil and returned to tell 
Kuim.tntU’I that the suiiposed emperor of the East was a miserahle black 
lic.dhru l.iug', iuireuehed in the iuaceessilile mountains of Abyssinia. In 
psu Hit of a ms th, drawn liy au abyss, Portugal discovered the continents 
and idaiitls uf tiio Atlantic aiid reached India. For the sake of an illusion 
i.h**', achirvcii the reality w inch sti’uck the world w'ith wonder. The world is 
a unragc and men are but slunlowws borne u]K)n tlie ciinning winds of destiny. 
With the lauds diseuvenMl and the seas ploughed from east to west, it still 
lemanied te unite tia’se two halves of the known world, and sail round them, 
lii uuiLe sure that they lay whole and (nni])l(do in the hands of men. This 
wa, the vi'i'rri tsf the \oyage of Magellan (Magalluies) twenty years after. 

1 hr ra was ilark m> lunn*, tlie grinit conquest wtis complete. But a new 
f iifp-rprist* now’ revealed itself—to devour wduit wais discovered, to assimilate 
the werbb d'hc whole of Portugal embarked for India in Cabral’s fleet. 


Tlir: ('ONQIIKBT OF INDIA 

i ):i till* Phh td' Scptemlnu' of the year 1500, Cabral reached Calicut. He 
vu'ug nut like \htseo da Uama, as a"<lLseoverer, but as the emissary of the 
: .'A* PMrtaguese immareh, the bearer of his letters and proposals of alliance 
t«. i!g’ rajah of Calietit. As such he was received in a solemn audience. 
1 i*r p.o tugurMH dnuniiig tladr ricliest clothes and their best and brightest 
.a, Ui , liiMU'dit tt> maki* au impressiim upoti the Eastern potentate by their 
lah. ; but I hr repre>«‘!itaiives of ICurope, poor and strong, Avere to be 
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outdone by the magnificence of opulent India. The polish of their arms was 
dimmed by the blaze of precious stones whose rays were blinding.” 

The rajah was borne in a palanquin, or litter,, upon the shoulders of his 
nobles, reclining upon silken cushions among coverlets worked in gold thread, 
fallino' in folds and edged with borders encrusted with precious stones. The 
litter ^advanced slowly, under a silken canopy fringed with gold, and within 
this double tabernacle appeared the black rajah, covered with precious stones. 
It was blinding to look upon him. On each side of the canopy were pages 
stirrino* the air with fans of peacock feathers, and beside the palanquin came 
those vdio bore the insignia of royalty—the sword and dagger, the foil of 
o-old, the symbolical lily-flower, the ewer of water, and finally the cup into 
which the king spat the betel, the chewing of which makes the teeth pink, 
and gives a most sweet breath. 

Throughout the whole length of the procession and bringing up the rear 
were bancls of musicians rending the air with their drums, tom-toms of gold 
and silver suspended by cords from poles of bamboo, and enormous trumpets, 
some straight and some curved, raised in the air, which gave the musicians 
the appearance of elephants mth golden trunks, their flags encrusted with 

rubies and emeralds. _ . _ , , 

The reception was conducted with solemnity on either side, although they 
could not understand each other well ; the scribes displayed in vain their 
long palm leaves covered with writing ; the Portuguese by signs indicated 
their wish to establish factories there. The scribes gradually came to under¬ 
stand, and distrusted ; and the Portuguese also distrusted the smiles of the 
rajah. In spite of this, however, their request was granted, and Cabral 
founded the first Portuguese factory in India at Calicut. Afterwards the 
Moors came and exclaimed against the intruders who were despoiling them, and, 
favoured by the natives, fell upon the factory, murdering all the Portuguese 
therein—fifty in all. Then followed the terrible vengeance of the admiral. 
He took ten "ships of the Arab merchants, and put the crews, five hundred 
men, to the sword ; bombarded the city, and set it on fire. 

The burning of Calicut on the 16th of December, 1600, was the gloomy 
dawn of modern oriental history. In the middle of January (1501) Cabral 
loaded his ships wfith pepper and cinnamon and returned to the kingdom. 
Of the thirteen ships with which he set out a year before, barely three 
returned with him. The terrible enemy though conquered was not sub¬ 
dued, and this first expedition to India, the first act of a tragedy of more 
than a century, sketched out the course of its action; assassination, fire, 
massacre, shipwweck; the sword and pepper ; the soldier’s arms in one 
liand, the merchant’s scales in the other — a modern Carthage; and in the 
background the open ma^v of the sea, ready to devour men, ships, and treas¬ 
ure ; a perennial fount of vice pouring forth torrents of wickedness. 

To inflict a terrible chastisement upon the rajah and to consolidate the 
iactory of Cochin by fortifying it, "was the object of the second fleet which set 
out from Lisbon in February, 1502, under the command of Vasco da Gama, 
the implacable captain. The story of the voyage is full of horror; and the 
revenge of the captain a proof of the sanguinary, impassive, and cruel cold¬ 
ness which does indeed exist in the almost African temperament of the 
Portuguese. Obliterated in peace and subjection it ever bursts out afresh 
in dominion, victory, and warfare. If such sentiments, alive in the soul of 
Gama, inspired his actions, his campaign followed no plan, nor could his 
rude spirit entertain the wide view^s of the statesman. If he had any plan 
in view, it was to amaze India by the cruelty of his deeds, and dominate it 
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by the terror of his slaughters. Navigating the Indian seas, Gama met a 
ship of Arabian merchants going to or coming from Mecca. Besides the 
crew the ship carried 240 men, passengers with their wives and children. 
This was on the 1st of October, 1602; “ which I shall remember all my 
life,” wrote the pilot, still horror-stricken at the remembrance of the cow¬ 
ardly way in which the ship was set on fire with all whom it contained, so 
that every soul perished in the flames or in the sea. Well pleased with him¬ 
self, the captain steered for Calicut. He intimated to the rajah that he 
must expel all the Moors, who numbered five thousand families, the richest 
in the city; saying that any servant of the king Dorn Emmanuel was worth 
more than the Zamorin, and that his 
master had power to make every palm 
tree a king ! As was to be expected, 
the rajah refused. Then the captain, 
who upon anchoring had captured a con¬ 
siderable number of merchants in the 
port, ordered their hands and ears to be 
cut off, and crowded them into a boat in 
which they drifted ashore with the tide, 
bearing Gama’s answer to the refusal of 
the wretched prince. 

Then he began the bombardment, 

November 2nd. The city was in flames 
for the second time, and the lamentations 
of the people answered the cynical and 
ferocious laughter of the sailors sheltered 
behind the sides of the ships near the 
guns which vomited fire. This was a 
foolish, cruel, and cowardly deed; for 
the short lances and arrows of the natives 
could not measure themselves against 
the grenades fired from afar on board the 
ships. Gama left part of his fleet in 
India under the command of Vincente 
Sodre, as eminent and celebrated a man 
as the admiral, whose uncle he was. 

The Portuguese dominion thus as¬ 
sumed from the very first the twofold 
character which it never lost in spite of 
all subsequent attempts at law and order. 

On the sea was anarchy and theft; on 
shore, a succession of blood-thirsty dep- 
redations. Vasco da Gama showed how to rule by fire and sword; Sodre 
showed how to reap a harvest at sea by boarding the ships of Mecca. Piracy 
and pillage were the two foundations of the Portuguese dominion, its nerves 
were cannon, and its soul was pepper. When Gama returned from his 
second voyage a third fleet left Lisbon (April, 1503) with Alfonso de Albu¬ 
querque and Duarte Pacheco on board. They went to Cochin to assist the 
rajah in his war against the rajah of Calicut, and built the first fortress in 
India. Albuquerque returned to the kingdom ; Pacheco remained at Cochin 
with the troops and ships prepared for the attack. The hero — for he fought 
like a wild beast in his den of Kambalaan, nobly, disinterestedly, and fiercely 
— said at once that now all lay with the artillery. This will explain the 
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possibility of the resistance of Pacheco’s seventy men, feebly assisted by the 
natives, against the fifty thousand attributed to the army of Samundii, rajah 
of Calicut. But the artillery alone would not have sufficed to repulse the 
solid body of the enemy’s columns, if the courage and wonderful rapidity of 
the marches, the ubiquity, so to speak, of tlie first soldier-hero of the East, 
had not supported the powerful means of defence. The fleet of Lopo Soares 
Albergaria brought back Pacheco to the kingdom in 1505. Being a simple 
and upright man he returned rich in wounds and poor in money and dia¬ 
monds; he had remained in the captaincy of SSo Jorge da Mina, from 
whence he was brought in irons because of the accusations brought against 
him, to languish in prison for a long time and to die at last in poverty and 
oblivion. ‘‘ The fate of this hero,” says Goes,^^ “ was of a nature to warn 
mankind to beware of the inconstancy of kings and princes and their small 
remembrance of those to whom they are bound.” And yet Dom Emmanuel 
owed the consolidation of his still incipient empire in the East to this 
man. 

Dom Francisco de Almeida was the man chosen to be governor of India, 
now constituted a viceroyalty. He is the first of the successive figures pre¬ 
sented by the Portuguese empire of the East; and the first of the three most 
notable viceroys. The government of India formed three great men — 
Castro, who may be called a saint; Albuquerque, to whom the name of hero 
is better adapted ; and Almeida, a wise administrator and intelligent factor. 
The viceroy, his plans matured by observation on the spot, and the first naval 
war with which he was received by the unrepentant rajah of Calicut, 
mentally completed his system of government. Let all our strength be at 
sea,” he said ; ‘4et us refrain from appropriating the land. The old tra¬ 
dition of conquest, the empire of such distant lands, is not desirable. Let 
us destroy those new races (the Arabs, Afghans, Ethiopians, and Turks) 
and reinstate the ancient races and natives of this coast; then we will go 
further. Let us secure with our fleets the safety of the sea and protect the 
natives in whose name we may practically reign over India. There would 
certainly be no harm in our having a few fortresses along the coast, but 
simply to protect the factories from surprise, for their chief safety will lie in 
the friendship of the native rajahs placed upon their thrones by us, and main¬ 
tained and defended by our fleets. What has been done so far is but anarchy, 
scarcely an outline of government, a system of murder, piracy, and disorder 
which it is necessary to remedy.” The difficulties seemed to him more 
formidable in that the past warfare was with beasts, but now we are to fight 
Venetians and the Turks of the sultan.” The former impunity disappeared 
as soon as the Venetians and Egyptians launched a powerful fleet upon the 
Red Sea, with artillery. 

Dom Francisco de Almeida advanced up the coast, leaving behind him a 
trail of ashes and blood which everywhere marked the passage of the Portu¬ 
guese. The Egyptian admiral still feared the viceroy, and as soon, 
as the fleet had anchored and grappled with his ships, he meant to cut 
the cables and drift ashore, dragging the Portuguese with him, where the 
Indian launches and fustas might fall upon them furiously. But the viceroy 
perceived the snare and ordered the anchors to be prepared in the stern, and 
the enemy’s ships went ashore alone. It was the 3rd of February (1509), the 
feast of St. Braz, at noon. The confusion of races gathered in that fight 
was inextricable ; the banners of the cross and crescent flying from the masts 
covered the most extravagant sentiments and varying beliefs. The truth is 
that they fought not for faith or fatherland, but furiously disputed the 
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spoils of India ; and covetousness can make brothers of men of every faith 
and children of every race. There were French and Germans as bombardiers 
on board the Portuguese ships; there were Indian Brahmans and even 
Moors. On the other side in the confusion of ships there might be found 
from the Nubian to the Arab ; from the Ethiopian to the Affran; there were 
Mussulmans of every caste ; Persians and jBww ^ of Egypt—mercenaries from 
all parts to whom this generic name was given. Besides the heathen multi¬ 
tude was the Venetian renegade or Catholic—but above all the merchant, who 
had come with artillery to the Indian Sea by order of his republic to defend 
the interests of his associates in the commerce of the East. Around the 
confused bands on board the fleet of the Rum gathered the dark mass of 
Indians in their junks, from Diu in Guzerat and from Calicut in Kanara. 

Cnee more the waters of the Indian Sea were stained with crimson. 
Countless numbers perished. The wounded floated, crying for mercy and 
receiving bullets. At last, after the scenes and episodes proper to such trage¬ 
dies, the victory fell to the viceroy who destroyed Rum and Indians. This 
naval victory had a higher importance even than the victories of Duarte 
Pacheco in Cochin, for the Indians, observing and considering, recognised 
that the Portuguese forces were invincible not only to themselves but also 
to the Rum of Egypt and the artillery of Venice. The viceroy remembered 
that he had lost his son, and “he went and sat under the awning, a hand¬ 
kerchief in his hand which could not stem his falling tears.” All thronged 
to console him, and recovering his spirits he arose, drying his tears and call¬ 
ing them his sons, and said that this grief had pierced and must ever remain 
in his heart, but bade them rejoice at the gallant vengeance which God in his 
mercy had bestowed upon them ! But to complete liis vengeance for the 
death of his son, he ordered prisoners to be tied to the mouths of the guns, 
and the heads and scattered members of these unfortunate wretches were 
thrown into the city of Kanara like shot. The death of his son disturbed 
his sound judgment and transformed his former opinions of a statesman to 
blood-thirsty furies, attested by the devastation of the coast of Guzerat. He 
yielded also to the intrigues and slanders of the captains who had come from 
Ormus, recently conquered by Albuquerque and ruled with the terrible wild¬ 
ness of his titanic enterprises. They scoffed at the viceroy who had just 
finished his term of office, and at Albuquerque, already appointed from Lis¬ 
bon to succeed him; and treacherous accounts of the excesses of the wise 
Almeida had already reached the court. The dungeon of Duarte Pacheco 
awaited him in payment of his labours. However, on his journey to the 
kingdom he landed on the coast of Kaffraria, and was killed by the natives 
with assegais and javehns. 

His plan of government, though wise, was chimerical, for India itself was 
insanity. Only a man of genius like Albuquerque could make the doomed 
enterprise great. Only a saint like Castro could save the Portuguese valour 
from the stain of positive ignominy. Dominion, as Almeida conceived it, 
was not to despoil; it was armed protection extended to a commerce, free 
on one side, and the monopoly of the state or appanage of the crown on the 
other. The captains and governors should be simultaneously commercial 
agents of his majesty, the high trader in pepper. This required a stolidity 
of wHch the Dutch alone were capable and that at the cost of salaries which 
outweighed temptation. Besides this, the Portuguese flung themselves 

[1 The Smto was a term applied by the Arabs to all subjects of the Roman Empire and con¬ 
tinued to be the designation of the inhabitants of western Christendom after they had ceased 
to yield obedience to the “ king of Rum,” the Byzantine emperor.] 
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famislied upon this eastern banquet, as did the races of the north, centuries 
before, upon the banquet of Gaul, Italy, and Spain.^ No one could nave 
wrenched from their fangs the palpitating flesh which they so anxiously 
devoured ; the fatal consequences which Dorn Francisco de Almeida wise^ 
foretold were inevitable. Albuquerque in Ormus, Goa, and Malacca., estab¬ 
lished on land the limits of the empire, which in his predecessor s judgment 
should have floated vaguely on the waves. ^ • a 

King Emmanuel forgave everything, crimes, robbery, incendiarism, and 
piracy, so long as they sent him what he most longed for, curiosities, 
ties and riclies, to fill his palaces in Lisbon and dazzle the pope in Koiue with 
Ins magnificent embassy. Send pepper, and lie down to sleep,” said install 
da Guulia later on, writing from the court in Lisbon to his son Nuno, gov¬ 
ernor of India. The sack of the East — such a name best fits the Portuguese 
dominion — was ali'eady ordained in Lisbon.^ ^ 

Albuquerque, like Almeida, for all his splendid services, was rewarded 
with envy and ingratitude. His abilities, his bravery, his successful admin¬ 
istration made the courtiers fear or pretend that he aimed at an independent 
sovereignty in those regions ; and by their representations they jDrevailed on 
the king' to recall him. Dom Lopo Soares was despatched from Lisbon 
to sii])ersede him. But before his successor arrived, he felt that his health 
was worn out in the service of his country ; he made his last will, and died 
at sea, within sight of Goa. However violent some of his acts, his loss was 
bewailed by both Indians and Portuguese. He certainly administered justice 
with impartiality ; laid no intolerable burdens on the people ; restrained the 
licentiousness of his officers; and introduced unexampled prosperity through¬ 
out tlie wide range of the Portuguese establishments. If to this we ^dd fh^ 
tlie qualities of his mind were of a high order, that he was liberal, affable, 
and modest, we shall scarcely be surprised that, by his enthusiastic country¬ 
men, he was styled the Great. It is probable that no other man would have 
established the domination of Portugal on so secure a basis: it is certain that 
no other, in so short a period, could have invested the structure with so inuch 
splendour. His remains were magnificently interred at Goa, and his son 
was laden with honours by the now repentant Emmanuel—the only rewards 

of his great deeds (1515). ^ . r t v 

Under the successors of Albuquerque, the administration ot India was 
notorious for its corruption, imbecility, and violence,^ and in the same degree 
as wisdom and justice were discarded, so did the military spirit decay.® 


EMMANUEL THE FORTUNATE 

When Dom Emmanuel I had been proclaimed king in the town of Alcacer 
on the 27th of October, 1495, he had reached the age of twenty-six. He had 
found everything prepared fora quiet and prosperous reign; his predecessor, 
Jorio II, had smoothed the way for him by overthrowing the Pp^ei'of the 
nobility. The conciliation of the fidalgos and great lords was easily effected. 

Two matters seriously occupied the new king during the first years ot his 

_Ms marriage, and the discovery of India. In the hope that Im or 

his descendants would one day unite the crowns of Spain and Portugal, Dom 
Emmanuel desired to marry the widow of his nephew. The Catholic sover¬ 
eigns, having first approved the king of Portugal’s request, appointed 
as their agent Ximenes, who was afterwards cardinal. The marriage ot 
the king Dom Emmanuel, and Dona Isabella of Castile being agreed upon. 
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a treaty was made at Burgos, on the 30th of November, 1496, in which large 
dowries in money were promised on both, sides. _ 

In 1497, the king sent Ms delegate to Castile to continue the negotiations, 
and a new article was introduced into the treaty, to which the Catholic sovei- 
eigns attached extraordinary importance, going so far as to make it a ques¬ 
tion of annulling the treaty of Burgos and breakmg off the marriage. _ is 
article was that Dorn Emmanuel should expel from Ms kingdom and domin¬ 
ions all the Jews or Moors who refused baptism, and all those who had been 
found guilty of heresy or apostasy, the clause to be fulfilled before Septem¬ 
ber, 1497. Such was the origin of the greatest political mistake and blackest 
iniustice perpetrated by the “ fortunate ” king, Dom Emmanuel, whic e 
an indelible stain upon his happy reign; for the ambition of eveMually 
uMting the crowns of Portugal and Castile cannot be considered a sufticien 
excuse. Dom Emmanuel fulfilled this treaty, expelling from Ms king¬ 
dom all the Jews and free Moors who refused baptism, including al 
those unfortunates who, banished from Spain in 1492 by the Catholic sover¬ 
eigns Ferdinand and Isabella, had fled to Portugal thinking to ^ ^ 

country a refuge from the intolerance and tyranny of Castile. In Uctober, 
1497, the marriage of King Emmanuel of Portugal ivith the princess Isabella, 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella of Castile, and widow of Prince Alfonso, 

son of Joao II, took place in the town of Valencia de Alcantara. ^ 

It seemed at first that Dom Emmanuel’s lucky star would not ateiidon 
him in his relations with Castile. Indeed the kings of_ Portugal and Castile 
were still at Valencia de Alcantara when they received the news of the 
unfortunate death of the prince Don Juan, heir to the crown of Castile. 
By this event Dona Isabella, queen of Portugal, wife of Dom Emmanuel, 
became heir presumptive to the kingdoms of Castile, Aragon, and Leom 
This fact, which plunged the kingdoms of Spain in consternation, filled Dom 
Emmanuel with joy and promised to satisfy Ms ambitions more promptly 

than could have been expected. ■. f oPo 

But his wife was advanced in pregnancy. In spite of hei state, she 

resolved to continue her journey and go to Saragossa to ^ 

throne of Aragon. Here she was seized with the pams of cMld-birth, and o 
the 24th of August, 1498, brought forth the infante Dom Miguel, in that city, 
his birth costing his mother her life. And Miguel died years later 

Thus the dream of Dom Emmanuel vanished like smoke. The famous 
expulsion of the Jews and New Christians, an iniquitous measure, unwise 
and unpolitic, price of the marriage with Dona Isabella, ^ 

augury. Once more the attempt at an Iberian union under the sceptre of a 

Portuguese king by matrimonial means had failed. -xi. n e.<-u^i 

Dmn Emmanuel did not completely lose hope in Ms relations with Castile 
by the death of Ms wife and son. The Catholic sovereigns also seemed 
determined on an alliance with Portugal. Without loss of time, in the same 
year, 1500, Dom Emmanuel sent Ruy de Saude, of his council, as ambassador 
to the sovereigns of Castile with full powers to request the hand of the 
infanta Dona Maria, the daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella,^ and conse¬ 
quently sister-in-law of the king of Portugal. The heirs to the crown of 
Castile^were Dona Juana, daughter of Ferdinand and ^ ^ 

band, son of the emperor Maximilian and the empre^ Maij of Burgundy. 
The princess of Castile had already a son at that time, Charles, who was bor 
at Ghent in Belgium on the 24th of February, 1500, and was afterwards 

[1 The Portuguese have a saying: “ jDc Castella nem lom vento nem horn casamento (Piom 
Castile neither good wind nor good wedding).] 
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Charles I of Spain and V of Germany. Queen Isabella died on the 25tli of 
November, 1604, and King Ferdinand on the 23rd of January, 1516.^ The 
throne of Castile was lost to Dom Emmanuel. The crown of Spain was 
about to pass to the house of Austria. The wedding to Maria nevertheless 
took place at Alcacer-do-Sal on the 30th of October, 1500. 

In the same year, 1500, Gaspar Cortereal went to North America and 
discovered the land of Labrador, which was then caUed Cortereal, getting 
beyond SO'^ north latitude. He returned to Portugal, and repeated his 
voyage in 1501, but was never heard of again. His brother, Miguel, went 
in search of him, but he also disappeared. Other lands and islands were dis¬ 
covered in the time of Queen Maria. In 1501, JoSo da Nova,^ on his voyage 
to India, discovered the Ascension Island in the Atlantic, and the island 
which bears his name on the coast of Africa. On his return journey in 1502 
he discovered the island of St. Helena in the Atlantic. The Florentiim 
Amerigo Vespucci made voyages to America by order of Dom Emmanuel in 
1501 and 1503, discovering Rio de la Plata and Patagonia. This navigator 
had the glory of giving his name to the group of lands discovered by Colum¬ 
bus, Cabral, etc. In 1506 were successively discovered : by Tristan da 
Cunha, the islands of that name in the Atlantic; by Ruy Pereira Coutinho 
and Fernao Soares, the western and eastern coasts of the island of Madagas¬ 
car ; in 1507, the Maidive Islands by Dom Lourengo de Almeida; in 1509, 
by Diogo Lopes de Sequeira, Malacca (Malay Peninsula) and Sumatra; in 
1512, by Francisco SerrEo, the Molucca Islands in the Chinese seas ; in 1513, 
by Pedro Mascarenhas, the island to which he gave his name and which is at 
present called Reunion, in the Indian Ocean; in 1516, Duarte Coelho dis¬ 
covered Cochin-China ; in 1517, FernSo Peres de Andrade went to China. 


THE GBEAT VOYAGE OE MAGELLAN 

The celebrated line of demarcation between the right of discovery and 
conquest was not so clearly understood as to avoid disputes between Dom 
Emmanuel and his brother sovereign of Castile. His splendid empire in the 
East had long attracted the jealousy of Ferdinand, who had frequently 
attempted, but as frequently been deterred by his remonstrances, to share in 
the rich commercial advantages thus offered to the sister kingdom. After the 
death of that prince, a disaffected Portuguese who had served Emmanuel 
with distinction both in Ethiopia and India, and who was disgusted with the 
refusal of his sovereign to reward his services with becoming liberality, fled 
into Castile, and told the new king, Charles V of Austria, that the Molucca 
Islands, in virtue of that line, rightfully belonged to Spain, This man was 
Ferdinand Magellan (Ifernao de MagalhSes), whose name is immortalised in 
the annals of maritime discovery. He proposed a shorter route to the 
Moluccas than the passage by the Cape of Good Hope — the route by Brazil : 
he well knew that the American continent must terminate somewhere, and 
his notion of the earth’s rotundity was sufficiently just to convince him that 
a western voyage would bring him to the same point as the one discovered 
by Dias and Vasco da Gama. In August, 1519, he embarked at Seville, 
with five vessels, over the crews of which he was invested with the power of 
life and death. On reaching the Brazilian coast, he cautiously proceeded 
southwards, and in September, 1520, arriving at a cape which he called after 

[1 A Spaniard by birth, wbo entered the Portuguese service. His original name was Juan 
de Nova.] 
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the Eleven Thousand Virgins, he passed into the dreaded straits vliich bear 
ms name. After a p^sage of fifteen hundred leagues, unexampled for its 
DOiclness, he reached the Philippine Islands. Here closed his extraordiiiarv 
career in 1521. Though the^ object of the expedition faded, through the 
catastrophe of its leader, he -will be considered by posterity as by far the most 
undaunted, and in many respects the most extraordinary man that ever 
traversed an unknown sea.e 

^ In tlie^ midst of this splendid series of voyages and discoveries, and of 
’v^ictories and conquests of the Portuguese in Asia, a fatal mcident 
afflicted Lisbon, in the year 1606. The deplorable catastrophe which plunged 
capital in mourning sprang from religious intolerance, of which Dorn 
Itnimannel had given such a fatal example on the occasion of his first mar¬ 
riage. On Low Sunday, the 19th of April, 1506, in the church of St. Domi¬ 
nic in Lisbon, where a vast concourse of people were assembled, the rays of 
the sun striking upon the splendour of a crucifix produced such a brilliant 
effect that certain visionaries, religious, or fanatics, took it for a miracle. 
The cry of a miracle ” already flew from mouth to mouth, vrhen a bystander, 
more intelligent but with little prudence for his speech, suggested that this 
effect was due to the reflection of the sun and could only be called a 
natural phenomenon. This sufficed to cause him to be looked upon as a dis¬ 
guised Jew ; a tumult arose, and such was the frenzy of the populace that a 
horrible massacre upon the so-called New Christians followed. 

The massacre lasted for three days. More than a thousand persons perished. 
Dom Emmanuel was at Aviz at the time. As soon as he heard of what had 
occurred in the capital, he sent Dom Diogo Lobo, baron de Alvito, and 
the prior of Crato with full powers to punish the guilty. 

He ordered that besides the special punishment of the guilty all the 
inhabitants should forfeit a fifth of all their property, movable and immov¬ 
able, to the crown, and that from the date of the sentence there should be 
no more courts of aldermen, freemen of guilds, nor judges of hospitals ; he 
further subjected the municipality to the jurisdiction of the harbingeis, me 
amount of these impositions to be levied by officers of the crown. Thia 

species of interdict lasted for two years. , . i i 

This splendid period of the reign of Dom Emmanuel, which inciiides the 
years 1600 to 1517, the eighteen years during wffiicli the for^nate monarcii 
was married to Dona Maria of Castile, the most brilliant in Portii^iese liis- 
torv for the military glory and wealth and commerce enjoyed by Fortogal, 
and in which science, letters, and art were so flourishing — was not equallj 
happy as regards public health, the safety of the lives and property of the 
inhabitants of these kingdoms, and internal a<Wistration. 

The plao-ue, which had frequently visited Portugal since the fifteenth 
centiirv Stacked and ravaged the capital many times, as well as other ^0^°“ 

wefe the chief me’ans Siopted bythe king and people to combat the epidemic, 

reigns on record Of his ttvTs 3^ He 

of his private character what Httle we kno\ {j^^ed hours when he 

administered justice with anxiety to do 

received his subjects without distinction, naj, sucn wd.o 
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them justice, that if at the expiration of the appointed period complaints 
remained unredressed, he -would sacrifice the hours sacred to enjoyment or 
repose. The persecution of the unfortunate Jews is a deep stain on his 
memory; but in every respect he was a great monarch, and his fame filled 
the world as much as his enlightened policy enriched his kingdom. He 
despatched embassies to all the potentates of his time —to the king of Eng¬ 
land, and the ruler of Abyssinia; to the royal chief of Congo, and the 
sultan of Egypt; to the sultan of Persia, and the emperor of China. Some 
of them —that, for instance, in which he displayed-before the astonished 
pope and cardinals a Persian panther and an Indian elephant, with their 
native attendants — were distinguished by magnificence suitable to the lord 
of so many regions.« 





CHAPTER III 


THE FALL, THE CAPTIVITY, AND THE REVOLUTION 

[1521-1640 A.D.] 

Upon tlie death of Dom Emmanuel in December, 1621, he was succeeded 
by Dom JoSo, his eldest son, who had not yet completed his twentieth year. 
The chroniclers who wrote under the influence of the immediate successors 
of this prince, having the fear of censure before their eyes, represented him 
as endowed with high intelligence and qualities worthy of a king. 

During his father’s life many considered him an idiot. Dom Emmanuel 
himself feared the influence which unworthy men exerted over JoSo during 
his early youth. It is certain that through inattention or incapacity he could 
never master the rudiments of science, nor even those of the Latin tongue. 
Throughout his reign monkish questions always appeared among the gravest 
business of the state, and his first action, when he had scarcely emerged from 
infancy, was to build a Dominican convent. This may be regarded as the 
worthy presage of an inquisition king. Whether from want of natural intel¬ 
ligence, ignorance, or errors of education, JoSo III was a fanatic. The intol¬ 
erance of his reign, though furthered by different incentives, was chiefly due 
to his character and inclinations. 

The secretary of Dom Emmanuel, Antonio Carneiro, who deserved, his 
confidence for many years and continued to serve the new king, when fatigue 
forced him to withdraw from a charge which he still held nominally for 
many years, left as his successor Ms second son Pedro de AlQa^ova. TMs 
man, whom we find years later managing the most various affairs at the 
same time, and whose activity appears almost incredible, by the side of a 
prince whose lack of culture his very panegyrists cannot hide, must have 
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1 „«+;«onTr Vi-TifT in rpsolvinff the most difficult questions, as was the 

*tTirr™o"oh. Pedro de A^ova, made no parade 

nf lus influence ‘hiding in the shadow of the throne, and leaving 

of his mnuence, nia g . ^ favouritism to a vain nobility. 

telSSrtlrupon to reign of JoSo III may be attributed 
to him except the establishment of the horrible tribunal of the faith. In 
^lirZ-tiS although the actual deed was his, the implse came from the 
this ^ce of the New Christians was long and persistent. 

rStot r^ade Srota million iatreds struggled against this resist- 
fince for more than twenty years and overcame it. In the end the rack, whip, 
S stto re4Sd suprem^in to region of religions behet. prevaalmg over 
flip pvancrplical doctrine of tolerance and liberty. ... . t'i . i • 

The failure of the attempt to establish the Inquisition in Portugal m 
1515 from whatever cause arising, and tlie predominance obtaine y 
policV of tolerance, must have increased the spite of the irreconcilable e - 
missy tlm Jews. The hatred of JoSo III for the Jews was profound and 
well known. This sufficed to excite in the minds of the people the ancient 
spirit of persecution and assassination. Ignorance and monkish tendei c , 
unassisteflbY envy or the memory of former wrongs, made the king naturally 
SSL tlLgh ffinaticism did not prevent him from abandoning himself to 

debMohery with vromen-eated Catherine, smter of Charles V 

who then reigned in Castile, was chosen for his bride. The marriage took 
flSe and SteLpt was made to tighten the bond between the two conn- 
tries by negotiating^the marriage of Charles V with the mfanta Donna Isa- 
vIp! dster of the^ killer of PoWgal. The flnal conditions were adjusted 
and it was aoreed that the dowry of the Portuguese infanta should be 
90^0 doubloons, or more than 800,000 cruzados. Resources were wanting 
Lid it was Lcesskry to obtain them. Perhaps this "^^Xc^ 

others caused the conyocation of the cortes in 1525. Since the flfteenth cen- 
tSy the Portuguese parliaments had lost their true yalue; they ^®[® 
a matter of pomp and formality than of substance. The essential point, 
which was to^raise money, was effected, for the cortes 

of new taxes to the amount of 150,000 cruzados to ?ofmcils 

This was the most urgent business. The representations of the councils 
were generally answered in fair words, which were only partially carried ou 
W &er the cortes of 1535, when the same ’^eP’^^sentations were for the 
most part renewed. It was in this assembly that the generffi lU will 
the New Christians was at last able to manifest itself in a solemnly 
rJanlT but within strictly legal limiTs.& In 1536 th® I^ff^^shown fn tS 
established Its methods and its effects will be sufficiently shown in tne 

fppeS to ti?s yolume. It destroyed life, libei;^ XCl’esurwe 
literature, and art in Portugal as elsewhere. When the Jesuits were 
admitted in 1540 and given charge of education, the church and the state 
“ Id to Ssult was uLl a tomeW combination ol atrocity and 

paralysis.^^ 

THE POBTUGHESE IK AEEICA, IKBIA, AKD BBAZIX. 

The long reign of JoSo exhibits interminable contests in India and Africa. 
Their details would be perused with little interest by an English reader. 
Thev can be noticed in so far only as they affect the general state of the 
Sieby toi transacKons in Ac East, Morocco contmned to be 
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Lnary theatre of the worst human passions. On the one hand the 
i6 were eager to extend their possessions; on the other, the sherifs^ 
.11 their successful ambition, w^ere not less -so to free the country 
oublesome an enemy. From the accession of the new dynasty, the 
the Portuguese began to decline. Indicative of the ambitious 
diich they had formed, the sherifs assumed the title of emperors of 
tie elder, Hamed, remaining at Morocco; the younger, Muhammed, 

' the more western provinces. 

> king of Fez this assumption was not less odious than it was to 
Lguese themselves. That on one occasion the sherif, with four 
horse, was signally defeated hj a Portuguese noble with one 
ind forty, is gravely asserted; victories equally improbable,^ we 
3qually impossible, occur at every step in the Portuguese relations 
g the wars of their countrymen wdth the misbelievers. But what, 
Id, could not be effected by valour was done by fortune. Oon- 
Lie w^ar which he had to support in India, and his want of troops, 

: the extraordinary resolution of dismantling four of his African 
, Arzilla, Saphin, Asemmur, Alcacer-Seguier, and of abandoning 
to the enemy. This resolution was carried into effect; but that 
)wing as much to the arms of the sherif as to the motives will be 
by every reader except a Portuguese.^ 

riental empire of Portugal, however, continued to increase by the 
jh the able statesmen and warriors, whom Joao sent out as viceroys 
•nors, waged, upon the most frivolous pretexts, against the different 
nng princes. They took advantage of the dissensions of the princes 
luccas, to obtain the complete sovereignty of those valuable islands, 
ders provoked by the tyranny and consequent assassination of the 
: Cambay enabled them to wrest from those monarchs the important 
md city of Diu ; and similar convulsions in the Deccan gave them 
.ties of considerably extending the Portuguese dominions in that 
ountry. It is to be observed, however, that the sovereigns, thus 
despoiled, were themselves equally lawless conquerors. They were 
of the Mohammedan hordes, who had overrun India, overthrown the 
inces, and oppressed the Hindus. The enslaved natives probably 
le for the expulsion of one foreign master by another, if they had 
^ to rejoice at exchanging the wantonly cruel tyranny of oriental 
Eor the more orderly extortion and oppression of a civilised 

ncrease of the power of the Portuguese now alarmed all the Moham- 
)tentates, and they applied to Constantinople for assistance to expel 
stian intruders. Again the request w^as enforced by a Christian 
enice, whose jealousy of the Portuguese rivals of her own commer- 
3 ness extinguished all nobler feeling, all religious sympathy, bidei- 
LS doubly urged, equipped a powerful armament in the Red Sea, 
iroceeding to the Indian Ocean, joined the Cambayan forces in 
r Diu. The defence, first by Antonio de Silveira, and afterwards 
de Mascarenhas, of this place, or rather of the fortress, for the town 
of the island were quickly abandoned as untenable, ranks amongst 
celebrated feats of the Portuguese in^India. They repulsed inces- 
mlts, the women labouring day and night at the fortifications, and 
g into the posts of greatest danger, to carry every needful assistance 
nnbatants, who, from their scanty numbers, could hardly ever quit 
s. During both sieges, the place was reduced to the utmost ex- 
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tremity; and upon botli occasions was relieved by the seasonable appearance 
of the viceroy with a powerful fleet. 

Of the viceroys and governors who effected these acquisitions scarcely 
one was duly recompensed. Many died in poverty, and Nuno da Cunha, who 
gained Din for King Joao, was only saved by death from being dragged in 
chains to the foot of his ungrateful master’s throne. During Joao’s reign, 
the celebrated apostle of India, St. Francis Xaviei', visited that country 
to attempt the conversion of the idolatrous natives: and the Portuguese 
obtained an establishment in China, and a free trade with Japan. 

Brazil first acquired importance under Joao III. In 1531 he began 
the colonisation of that immense empire, then little more than a long line 
of seacoast. This he divided into several captaincies, which he granted, 
with large powers of jurisdiction, civil and criminal, to such persons as, upon 
those conditions, were willing to settle there, and to people and cultivate 
their respective grants. The French made various attempts to form rival 
settlements in Brazil, especially about Eio de Janeiro. They never obtained 
more than temporary possession of any part of the country.f^J 

"'The greatest credit that can be given to Joao III.,” says Stephen,'"is that 
he kept his country out of all European complications.” That he was able to 
accomplish this task was due chiefly to his close association with Charles V. 
The alliance was furthered by several royal marriages : King Joao himself wedded 
the Infanta Catherine, the sister of Charles V.; his only son, Dom Joao, married 
the daughter of Charles V., the Infanta Juana; whilst his only daughter, Donna 
Maria, was the first wife of Charles’ son Philip. The two monarchs were therefore 
bound together by the closest family ties.^ 

Joao died in 1557. By his queen, Catherine, he had several male chil¬ 
dren, of whom none emerged from their infancy except Joao. Nor did that 
infante survive the father. In 1553 he received the hand of Juana, daugh¬ 
ter of the emperor; but he died in the third month of his marriage, leaving 
the princess pregnant of a son, afterwards the unfortunate Dom Sebastian. 
Of Joao’s brothers one only, the cardinal Henry, whom he had vainly endeav¬ 
oured to place in the chair of St. Peter, survived him. As his sister Isabella 
was the mother of the Spanish monarch, the connection between the royal 
families of the two kingdoms was, as we shall soon see, fatal to the inde¬ 
pendence of Portugal. As Sebastian, on the death of his grandfather, was 
only three years of age, the regency, in conformity with the will of the late 
king, was vested in the widowed queen, Catherine of Austria. In a few 
years, however, being disgusted with the intrigues of Cardinal Henry, who 
aspired to the direction of affairs, she resigned it in his favour.c 

Before going on with the chronicle, it will be well to read^ Portuguese 
historian’s picture of the decline of this period.« 


ENKES’ ACCOUNT OF THE DECADENCE OF POBTIJGAD 

We are about to enter upon the saddest and most unfortunate period 
Portugal. The brilliant epic which the bright sword 
01 Alfonso Henriques began with the battle of Ourique, stops at the exact 
epoch at which an immortal bard appears. The Lusiadas, that Homeric 
apotheosis of a great, heroic people, arises almost at the hour of their fatal 
laii. ^ But a few years and the epic is transformed into an elegy, the apothe- 
osis into a funeral panegyric. But a few years and Camoens drags from 
his Olympic strophes these four lines : 
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Fazei, senlior, que nunca os admirados 
AllemaeSj Gallos^ Italos e Inglezes 
Possam dirzer, que sao para mandados 
Mais que para mandar, aos PortuguezesP 

— ia vain, when the descendants of the old heroes were cowardly and infa¬ 
mously about to sell their humiliated country, poor and agonised, to the 
sinister son of Charles V, the emperor of legends. 

These years of servitude and captivity spread like an immense oil stain 
over the brilliant history of Portugal, and the sun which sank in clouds 
of blood at Kassr-el-Kebir plunged the country into an obscure and long 
night until it rose radiantly once more on the field of Montijo. It falls 
to our lot to relate the history of this painful period of darkness and tears, 
barely illuminated in the beginning by the last rays of light thrown out 
by the conquests of the old East. The warlike genius which gave to Portu¬ 
gal the most glorious pages in modern epopee, the spirit of adventure, chival¬ 
rous and combatant, which carried its name to every corner of the world, 
and gave it a place of honour in the vanguard of the nations of Europe, was 
the same that apparently lowered the national colours before the victorious 
crescent on the sands of Africa, was the same that strangled national inde¬ 
pendence with the bonds of captivity, and delivered it inert and defenceless 
into the hands of the devil of the south, the lugubrious Philip IL 

Portugal, having reached the apogee of her glory, became giddy and fell 
into the abyss of slavery. In the supreme hour of her agony, the red hat of 
a cardinal appeared at the bedside of the dying kingdom. Portugal’s grave¬ 
digger, the cardinal Dom Henry, was a sinister figure. But who killed her, 
who struck her the fatal blow ? It was not the perverse imbecilities of the 
cowardly Jesuit; it was not the dangerous errors of the youthful knight- 
king. The assassin of Portugal was that fanatic and imbecile monarch who 
opened his foolish arms to the Society of Jesus, who planted deep in the 
kingdom that deadly tree known as absolutism, under whose protecting 
shadow was planted, thrived, and flowered that colossal infamy— the Inqui¬ 
sition. And who has to answer before the same tribunal of history for the 
lost liberty, the outraged honour, the valour spurned, the ruined wealth 
of that nation which gave to the world the most magnificent spectacle of 
modern times, a diminutive country throwing over the two hemispheres 
her power, her influence, her name ? It is not the ambitious and imbecile 
old man chronicled under the hated name of cardinal-king ; not the heroic 
child, the beardless youth who, enamoured of glory, died in pursuit of it, 
like a daring paladin on the sands of Kassr-el-Kebir; not the cold inert corpse 
to whom, with pungent irony, tradition has given the nickname of Piedoso^ 
and who is known in history as Joao III. In history’s terrible logic Philip II 
was fatal heir to Joao III. It was the unhappy reign of this inept monarch 
which prepared the way to Portugal’s ruin. 

Sis internal policy completely transformed the government into a fierce 
unchecked absolutism; his external policy of pure neutrality, at a time of 
grave disputes between all the European nations, alienated from him the 
sympathies of all the states of Europe ; and later, when Philip II wiped from 
the map this diminutive nationality which, hidden in a corner of the west, 
had spread its fame and name throughout the world, Europe paid back 
to Portugal the debt of haughty indifference she had incurred under the 
pious king. When the Spaniards made their threatening invasion into Por¬ 
tugal, instead of finding an energetic and valiant natioix defending its life 
and its liberty, they found a weak and inert people, humbled beneath the 
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yoke of fierce absolutism, fanaticism enveloping the souls of all, demoralisa¬ 
tion rampant in the army, luxury enervating the higher social classes, hunger 
and misery devastating the people ; a nation of lions transformed into a flock 
of sheep by immorality, by despotism, by misery—a flock of sheep guided by 
an imbecile and disastrous shepherd, the unlucky cardinal, Dom Henry. 

Dom Henry and Dom Sebastian could barely reap the deadly fruits of the 
venomous seeds sown by JoSo III. It would seem that in such critical mo¬ 
ments providence chooses incapable, weak, and blundering kings, who instead 
of delaying for a time the inevitable fall, seem rather unhappily to hasten it. 

And thus at the. close of the sad reign of JoSo III, on seeing the crown 
placed on the head of an infant of three years, obstinately disputed by two 
great ambitions, that of the queen Catherine the grandmother, and that of 
Cardinal Henry the uncle, on seeing the indifference of Europe, on seeing 
Spain’s vast power in Portuguese policy, one does not need to be a proj^het 
to foretell in the near future the sad development which fanaticism, tyranny, 
and the stupidity of the unworthy son of the great Dom Emmanuel had 
prepared for the splendid epic commenced at the battle of Ourique; to fore¬ 
tell the tremendous domifall of the colossus known as Portugal. Before 
entering the most lamentable reign of Dom Sebastian, let us cast a glance 
oyer the state of Portugal during the last years of Dom Joao’s life, and con¬ 
sider what manner of kingdom and people the desired king received in 
heritage, upon taking his first childish steps in a world to which he was to 
leave so sad a tradition. 

The reign of Dom JoSo III is an original mixture of splendours and 
threats, of wealth and misery. It presents brilliant lights and implacable 
shadows, but unhappily the lights were the last reflections of Portuguese 
glory soon to be extinguished, the shadows the unfortunate heralds of the 
immense night into which Portugal was to be plunged. Portugal at this 
epoch had reached the apogee of her prosperity. The Portuguese flag flut¬ 
tered oyer the most remote countries of the wealthy East. Her commerce 
sucked fabulous wealth from the abundant breasts of old Asia. India resic^ned 
herself to the conquest; Brazfl was beginning to be peopled; China'^and 
Japan discoyered, Oceania subjected, Abyssinia explored, were rich harvests 
ot glory and gold, of heroic deeds and vast fortunes for Portugal. But 
this gold scarcely circulated in the country ; instead of benefiting the latter, 
It went to enrich England, to give power to Italy and Flanders, stupidly to 
fiU the ever insatiable coffers of the Vatican. This glory instead of acting 
as a stimulus was suffocated by the tyrannies of absolutism, was crushed by 
e stupid fanaticism of the Jesuits, who paraded, triumphant and strong, 
under the sinister protection of the Inquisition. The period of Dom JoSo 
ill marks out ^stinctly and perfectly in history the transition from the 
puinacles of triumphant power to the dark abysses of slavery, from a 

glorious life to a humiliating death. y, 

The conquests and prosperity in the East were the outcome of the 

country owed to the pious king was the demor- 
SwtL ^ . people, the glorification of tyrants, the 

novcrt’o- nf I’^'^oial authority crushed by the Inquisition, the gilded 

aristocracy, the loss of com- 

x-L ^ ^ of foreigners residing in Lisbon harassed at every step 

Inquisition, and the stupid despotism of 
tlw^^rl f u • ^ to hs predecessors; 

P^v were left 

p y ere left as an inheritance to his successors and to the country./ 
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THE EEGBHCIES AND THE EEIGN OE SEBASTIAN (1667-1678 A.D.) 

Joao III, dying, had committed the government of his kingdom, and 
care of his grandson, then only three years old, to his widow. Queen 
Oatherme. She governed ably; and by her active exertions sent such effec¬ 
tive succours to Mazagan, which was almost the only remaining Portuguese 
fortress in northern Africa, and then reduced to extremity by a Mc^rish 
army of eighty thousand men, that the Mohammedans were compelled to 
laise the siege. But the Portuguese detested queen-dowagers, especially 
when Spanish; and Queen Catherine in 1562 found it expedient to resign 
the regency to her brother-in-law, Cardinal Henry, for whom Joao had 
unsuccessfuUy endeavoured to obtain the papal tiara. The cardinal was a 
good man, but unfitted, by the habits of his past life, for government. 
Under his feeble administration, the authority of Portugal over her distant 
colonies was weakened, and the inferior governors struggled acainst the 
control of the viceroys; whilst, by committing the education of the infant 
King wholly to Jesuits, he prepared the way for the heavier calamities that 
followed. 

Sebastian is represented as naturally endowed with many great and good 
qualities, especially an eager desire for knowledge. But the Jesuits seem to 
have studied only to guard their royal pupil from a tendency to vice. But 
scarcely any vice, however injurious to his own individual character and 
happiness, could have brought such wide-spreading misery, such utter 
destruction upon his kingdom, as did the extravagance into which Sebas¬ 
tian was Imrried by mistaken virtues.^ He grew up with the idea that 
hatred of the infidels was Christianity, and courage the first virtue of a kina' 
He proved the ruin of Portugal. 

He was very desirous of going out to India, to remedy, by his personal 
intervention, the disorders which had greatly increased during his minority, 
and to relieve Goa and Chaul, besieged, in consequence of the weakness those 
disorders had produced, by the whole force of the Mohammedans, in that 
part of the world. His ministers remonstrated. Sebastian listened to their 
representations, and resigned his purpose. It might have been happier for 
Portugal had he been suffered to execute it. Be that as it may, effective 
measures were taken. The enemy was repulsed from Chaul and Goa, and 
the Indian empire of Portugal was tranquillised. 

In the year 1571, Philip II invited his nephew to take a part in the great 
arniament against the Turks under Don John of Austria, which Sebastian 
declmed doing, upon the plea of his dominions being desolated by the plague. 
Sebastian’s first visit to Africa more resembles some of the expeditions of 
the knights errant of romance, than anything in real sober history. He 
is said to have left Lisbon on a hunting excursion, in the course of which he 
crossed the sea, to pursue his sport in another quarter of the globe. Upon 
landing in Africa, he sent home for a small body of troops, and when they 
joined him, gave over hunting for the still more exciting amusement of 
making hostile inroads upon the neighbouring Moors. In these, he of 
course could do no more than take some booty and prisoners; and when he 
nad louscd tlic Moliammcdaus to assemble tbeir forces, be was compelled by 
the consciousness of inferior strength, to re-embark for Portugal. From 
this moment he thought of nothing but recovering the African possessions 


Portuguese, in appearance, witli his blue eyes 
and tan ban and face disfigured by the Habsburg lip, and in his nature there was much of the 
Ppiiton dreaminess and love of ttie marvelloiis. ”—Stephens. 
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which his grandfather had lost or abandoned, and his court became a scene of 
contest and cabal — his grandmother, and Cardinal Henry, and all his sagest 
counsellors remonstrating vehemently against what they justly deemed the 
visionary projects of extravagant ambition; whilst flattering courtiers, heed¬ 
less young men, and fanatical ecclesiastics eagerly encouraged his views. 

In the midst of these contests, a revolution in Africa seemed to offer an 
opportunity too favourable to be neglected. In the empire of Morocco, upon 
the death of the emperor Abdallah, his son Mulei Ahmed usurped the 
government. He ruled tyrannically, and his uncle Mulei Moloch [or Maula 
Abd-el-Melik], the legitimate sovereign, easily formed a strong party against 
him, with which, after a severe struggle, he succeeded in overthrowing the 
usurper and establishing himself in his place. Mulei Ahmed sought 
foreign assistance. Philip II declined interfering, when Mulei Ahmed 
addressed himself to Sebastian, adding to his offer of tribute that of the 
restitution of Arzilla. Philip is said to have laboured to deter his nephew 
from embarking in an enterprise altogether beyond his means. Most histori¬ 
ans, with the exception of the Spanish, accused Philip of having employed 
underhand methods of instigating the young king to persevere in the deter¬ 
mination he affected to dissuade. Especially he is charged with inducing the 
pope to applaud and encourage Sebastian in his purpose.^ Certain it is that 
the king of Portugal’s resolution to accept Mulei Ahmed’s offers was not 
to be shaken. The old queen died of the anxiety occasioned by her grand¬ 
son’s rashness and obstinacy; Cardinal Henry marked his disapprobation by 
refusing to act as regent during the king’s absence: and Sebastian appointed 
in his stead the archbishop of Lisbon and two noblemen, one of whom was 
Joao de Mascarenhas, an ex-viceroy of India, and as distinguished a warrior 
as any of those who had conquered and secured the Portuguese empire in 
the East. 


THE DEBACLE AT KASSR-EL-KBBIR (1578 A.D.) 


The army with which, in June, 1578, Sebastian sailed for Africa, to over¬ 
throw the powerful sovereign of Morocco, consisted of less than sixteen 
thousand men. But he was accompanied by almost aU the young nobility of 
Portugal, and he relied upon the assurances of Mulei Ahmed that great 
numbers of his former subjects would immediately declare in his favour. A 
few volunteer adventurers, from different countries, joined the standard of 
the chivalrous young king [including Sir Thomas Stukeley, an English 
Catholic]. 

Mulei Moloch assembled an army of one hundred thousand men, and at 
their head, although so reduced by illness that he was obliged to be car¬ 
ried in a litter, he advanced to meet the invader. Some of these troops 
having been formerly partisans of his nephew, Mulei Moloch, distrustful of 
their attachment, issued a proclamation, that whosoever pleased was at liberty 
to pass over to his competitor. This magnanimity secured his triumph over 
any who might have previously hesitated between their old and new sover¬ 
eigns, and very few indeed of the dispossessed usurper’s former adherents 
took advantage of the liberty offered them. 


1allow no virtue to PHlip, wlio, he pretends, suddenly approved the enter- 
view of hastening the destruction of his nephew, and profiting by the 
^ PAiJzppc de son cote ses reflexions: autant quHl s^etoit d'ahord oppose 

ro2 de PonwpaZ meditoit, autant il montra de desir que Von VexecuttU. 

enfans: il pourfoit iyerir et alors le Portugal pouvait etre 
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intHt^who WT=f no-w' distracted by contending opinions. Mulei Ah- 

Jirmv anrl -nV;,. espectation of deserters from his uncle’s 

for maldno- upon the impending fatal issue of that uncle’s malady 

his Christ^ 1 ? ^vithout a blow, of empire and army, and perhaps of 

the seaeon-sV ■ Sebastian to fortify himself in a strong position on 

forward intA Sebastian, rejecting all rational counsel, led his small army 

of niimbers ther^a^^^T encounter the overwhelming superiority 

-August, 1578, the armies met near Kassr-el-Kebir (Alcazar- 
dA»rorTPA Molocli was conscious that his death could not be long 

dtiuried, and fearful that, upon its occurrence, ■ ■ 

us nephew mig-ht gain some advantage over his 
other and lawful successor, Ahmed ben 
ixuliammed, lie sought an opportunity of 
the invaders, and by their defeat 
insimng the peaceful succession of Ahmed ben 
Mulianimed. He caused himself to be carried 
thioiigh the ranks in his litter, that he might 
personally exhort his troops. 

Sebastian likewise displayed a degree of 
nuutary skill not to have been anticipated from 
the^ rashness of liis previous movements; and, 
at first, victory seemed to incline towards him. 

One division of the Moorish army ^vas routed, 
when Mulei Moloch, forgetting his malady in 
indignation, insisted upon being placed on 
horseback; and in person rallying the fugi¬ 
tives, attempted to lead them back to the 
attack. The effort was too much for his 
strength; be fainted, and was replaced in 
his littei', where he only recovered sufficiently 
to charge his attendants to conceal his death, 
lest it should discourage his troops, and expired, 
with his linger on his lips, to enforce these last 
coininands. They were obeyed. His attend¬ 
ants affected to open and reclose the curtains 
of tlie litter, as if making reports, and receiv¬ 
ing orders ; and the troops, encouraged by his 
last exertion, and believing themselves still 
under liis eye, f onght with irresistible valour. 

Tlie Portuguese, notwithstanding their daunt¬ 
less intrepidity and discipline, notwithstanding the invincible heroism of their 
king, who, flying' from place to place, was seen wffierever the danger was most 
imminent, were completely defeated. More than nine thousand of the army 
fell, and the rest were made prisoners, -with the exception of about fifty, who 
escaped by flight. The young nobility, fighting desperately, were almost all 
slain; many a noble family was there extinct, and all were plunged in mourn¬ 
ing. Mnlei Ahmed was drowned in endeavouring to fly; and Ahmed ben 
Muhammed obtained uucontested possession of his inheritance. 

Some portion of obscurity hangs over the fate of the adventurous Sebas¬ 
tian himself. But little real doubt can exist of his having fallen upon the 
fatal field of Kassi^-el-Kebir. He had several horses killed under him, and 
seen fighting*, long after the general rout, with only three companions, 

H. W. - VOX>, X. 2 K 



Portuguese Costume of the Six¬ 
teenth Century 


was 
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against a host of enemies. The sole survivor of this devoted little band, 
Nuno de Masearenhas, stated that, after the fate of two of their company, 
the king was disarmed and taken prisoner; when, his captors quarrelling 
about their prize, one of the Moors terminated the dispute by cutting* Sebas¬ 
tian down, and he was forthwith despatched. Ahmed ben Muhammed, 
hewing this, sent one of Sebastian’s servants to the spot indicated, who 
pointed out and brought away a corpse, wliich was recognised as the king’s by 
the other attendants upon the royal person. The emperor of Morocco after¬ 
wards delivered it up to his ally the king of Spain, together with some noble 
prisoners, including two sons of the duke of Braganza. Philip generously 
sent home the released captives, as well as the remains of Sebastian, which 
were interred in the royal sepulchi’e of Belem.^ 

^ 1 ^^ August will ever be the most memorable of days in the 

annals of Portugal. Never was victory more signal than that of Kassr-el- 
Kebir. Of the Portuguese force which had left Lisbon, fifty individuals 
only returned; the rest were dead or in captivity, and with them the 
clnvalry of the kingdom. Eighty of the nobles, through the good offices of 
^ \P’subsequently ransomed for 400,000 cruzados. The uncertainty 

wnich hung over Sebastian’s disappearance was converted into a doubt of the 
catastrophe ; and this doubt was still further improved into a report that he 
was still alive. Several nobles, and among them the prior of Crato, always 
aftected to believe that he had survived the dreadful slaughter of that day. 
As the public mind was_ taught to expect the possibility at least of his 

™ such an age atid at such a crisis of affairs, would 
scarcely fail to personate him — with what success will soon be related.^ 

prince, after the preceding relation, it is 
Sit-f judgment or power of reflection; the tool of 

tht lnSr? alike with war, with human nature, or 

ot pSf/ of Portuguese valour- 

one Poituguese being affirmed as a sufficient match for one hundred Moors • 


rnn CARDINAL-KING AND THE PORTUGUESE SUCCESSION 

isle?thf 

1 Ills nation. Durino’ ^ re-appearance arrives, when he is 
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bociyj and. on tho confirmation of tlio catastronho hv AVA-nTr i 

amved from Africa, the cardinal, the 

house, was solemnly crowned. He was an escelleSt ecclesiastic • 
cZS meekness of character, his subjection to the arts of his 

n Ills administration of little use to his country His short 

it beyond the intrigues of candidates 
1’r.f; ■wjiicli, as he was in his sixty-seventh year, broken down bv 

oof n* fiist, indeed, lie was advised to marry; and application was 
‘of Sn“^ ® '^ooessarybuU of secularisation; but Philip 

fha®^ interest in the affair, frustrated his views at 

pontifical court, and compelled him to abandon them. 

inc Athrone of Henry, as may be seen from the adjoin- 

Lui 7 afSrmed that his father 

Puiz, brother of Joao III, was married to his mother, and that he was con- 

secpiently legitimate; (2) JoSo, duke of Braganza, in right of his wife 
younger daughter of the youngest son of Emmanuel; 
Kanuccio, prince of Parma, whose mother, Maria, was the eldest daughter 
of Dorn Duarte; C4) Emmanuel Philibert, duke of Savoy, sprung from 
Beatrice, a younger daughter of King Emmanuel; (5) Philip, kino- of 
Spam whose claim was twofold—his mother, Isabella, being eldest daugh- 
ter of Emmanuel, and his first queen, Maria, eldest daughter of JoSo III. 
trom this genealogy nothing can be more clear than that, if the claim were 
to be decided by coiisanguinity alone, Philip’s was by far the most powerful; 
but by the laws of Lamego, the princess who accepted a foreign husband was 

P We may omit from the contest the pope, Gregory XIH, who claimed to be heir to a car 

to Alfonso HUs marriag t‘S 

CHIEF CLAIMANTS OP THE PORTUGUESE SUCCESSION 

* Emmanuel — Maria, daughter of 
I Ferdinand and Isa¬ 
bella of Castile 


t Joao III--Cathe- Isabella—Charles Beatrice—Charles, Luiz,father Henry, car- Duarte —Isabella 


rine, 

sister 

of 

Charles 

V 


duke of of the has- dinal and 
Savoy tard An- king, died 
TONio, prior without 
of Crato. issue 
Claimant 


of Bra- 
jganza 


jirince daughter 
of For- of 
tugal Charles V 


Juana, Maria — Philip II Juana, Emmanuel Alessandro •—Maria Cathe—Joao, duke 

anornTia'n ^-P _ Tm_ * • . ^ 


of Spain, married Philibert, Farnese, 
Claimant to prince duke of Sa- prince of 
in right of Joao of voy. Claim- Parma 
liis mother Portugal ant in right 
and wife of his mother 


of Bragan¬ 
za. Claim¬ 
ant in right 
of his wife 


Sebastian, 
who died 
without issue 


Kanucgio, 
prince of 
Parma. 

Claimant in right 
of his mother 


Theodosio — Anne 
de 

Velasco 
JoSo IV 


* The first wife of Emmaniiel was Isabella, eldest daughter of the Catholic sovereigns, who 
died in childbed, and was soon followed by her infant son. By Maria, his sister-in-law and his 
second queen, he had three other children, besides those enumerated in this table, but all died 
without issue. 

t Joao III had also other children, but as they all died without issue and before him, they 
need not be enumerated. 
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ipmfaeto excluded from the throne. Hence, according to the strict letter of 
the constitution, Isabella and Beatrice, the daughters of Emmanuel, and 
Maria, the daughter of Duarte, had, by their marriages with the emperor 
Charles, the duke of Savoy, and the prince of Parma, renounced all claim 
to the succession: hence, too, by their exclusion, JoEo was the true heir. 
Besides — and Philip was probably aware of the fact — the law of exclusion, 
in its very origin, had been expressly aimed at the probability of a union 
with Castile, seeing that, if the same prince ever became heir to the two 
crowns, the less must be absorbed in the greater — the independence of Por¬ 
tugal must be at an end. But conventional forms must yield to necessit}^ 
We have^ before seen how, on the marriage of Beatrice, daughter and sole 
child of Ferdinand, with Jnan I of Castile, the states of the kingdom agreed 
to recognise the issue of that marriage as their future sovereign ; and how, 
on the death of her father, she being yet without issue, she was actually 
proclaimed in Lisbon and other places. But such was the hatred of the 
Portuguese to the Castilians — hatred now as then deep, cordial, and ever¬ 
lasting — that they preferred the bastard, grand-master of Aviz, to that 
princess, c 


PHILIP II OP SPAIliT BECOMES PHILIP I OB' POBTTJGAL 

Dom Antonio, who, after being taken prisoner at Kassr-el-Kebir, had 
broken his Moorish fetters by the help of a Jew^ was the favourite of tlie 
populace. He stUl asserted his legitimacy, imputed corruption to the judges 
vdio had decided against his mother’s marriage, and reminded his friends tliat 
Joao I, the founder of the reigning house, was an illegitimate son, raised to 
the ^ throne b}" popular election. The feeble-minded Henry, whose chief 
mmisters,aswellas his Jesuit confessor, w^ere gained over by Philip’s money 
liesitated to pronounce, lest he should involve the country in civil war. The 
cones, whom lie convoked, were divided, and timid as himself. The seven¬ 
teen months oi Ins reign passed in deliberation ; and at his death, on the 31st 
of January, lo«0 he left the question to be decided by five regents, ^yholn 
le named. Ilacl he boldly declared Catherine his heiress, the greater part of 
Dom Antonio s adherents would most likely have deserted an illegitimate 
1':^ recognised lawful queen. As it was, the kingdom, divided 

^ ^ t 4 f fa^ctions, lay at the mercy of a powerful invader. 

i iiilip had hitherto committed the management of his pretensions to 

aumidaiitl} than evei with pecumaiy means to continue their operations 
A majority of the regents were bribed by those agents, and confeiuenflv 

SdSSmr The°ch°f 'f publishing the telms he 

m TrkT* TnQ TVk j;. _ i? T'i t ^ 



of minor importance in Snain • i J^^^seliold and others 

e-xeluded froni all offices m PortnS strangers, should be 

church prefement and that military, as well as from all 

should ll, regranted^otLiareTreht^^^^^^ f existing grants fell in, 
tions so favourable s2m to former grantees. Condi- 

reaee with which th:- 
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Spain ; and PHHp now prepared to enforce and support his claim with the 
potent argmient of thirty thousand men. A fitting commander for this 
army was, however, not so easily found. The duke of Alva was the nnlv 
general esteemed by Philip competent to the task 

The corrupted regents took all measures for betraying the countrv to the 
usurping invader. They dissolved the cortes, and placed creatimes of thei? 
own in the command of the frontier towns. In June, Alva entered Portugal 

j fortified place threw open its gates at his 

summons, and he marched onwards unopposed. The duke of Braganza had 
token no steps for maintaining his wife’s rights, otherwise than by argument 
bv possession of Lisbon, where he was proclaimed king 

by the populace. The nobility, disgusted by his elevation Ld the inaction 
the regents, withdrew sullenly to their houses; and the regents freed 
from their control, boldly declared Philip the lawful heir of the crowL 

Wo * 1 “ 1 o^'o^vn jewels, church plate, and other funds. 

He released all prisoners, armed them and the rabble, and offered liberty to 
all negro slaves who would embrace his cause. With an army thus eonsti- 
uted, he atteinpted to defend the passage of the Tagus against the 
veteran Alva, who was master of the whole province of Alemtejo, and had 
reached the south bank of the river, without more fighting tlmn a short 
dant nf declared for Dorn Antonio, and the comman- 

executed. Dorn Antonio was, of course, 
defeated, almost at the first onset. He fled through Lisbon, northwards • 

defeated ; and thence¬ 
forward thought only of escape. Pliilip set a high price upon his head but 
could not tempt any one of his adherents to betray him. For nine months 

S T place, now 

in another, sheltered by rich and by poor, in castle, monastery, and cottage, 

and everywhere diligently sought by his enemies, ere he couldfind an oppSr- 
tunity of getting on shipboard. ^ ^ 

Pr,rw!i' second defeat no further resistance was attempted. 

Poi tugal submitted, and swore fealty. Her American, Indian, African, and 
insular possessions followed her example, with the single exception of the 
Azoies, which pi-oclaimed Antonio. The duke of Braganza and his sons 
acknowledged I kilip. The duchess would not thus surrender her rights • 
and even wlmn Philip, upon the death of Queen Anne and the duke of 
Bia anza, offered her his hand, she refused a crown as the price of disin- 
heriting her sons ; but she too desisted from further contest. When all was 
quiet Philip visited his new kingdom, convoked the cortes, and swore to the 
conditions he had previously offered. 

Thus was effected, however iUegally, the union of Spain and Portugal — 
as important to the true interests of the peninsula as is 
Sol ^ England and Scotland to the well-being of Great Britain ; and not 
ruoie lepugnant to the inclinations of the two nations in the one case, prob- 

Ekilip and his successors strictly observed 
the terms of the union, and endeavoured otherwise to conciliate the Portu- 
1 ^®* might, erelong, have considered the Spanish monarchs as 

^=keir pride to their incorporation 
w th a laigei ^ate. But although rather a usurper than a conqueror, he 
chose to treat Portugal as a conquered country. He rejected the proposals 
for beneficial laws and, indeed, all the demands of the cortes, except a few 
of the most insignificant, and speedily dissolved that assembly. He refused 
the favours solicited by the nobles, withheld the honours and pecuniary 
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compensations promised to the Braganza family; and although he did 
publish an amnesty, the exceptions were so large (including all who had 
favoured Dom Antonio) that, it was said, Philip had pardoned only those 
who were free from offence. He then proceeded to punish the persons thus 
excepted ; and the extent of the executions which followed may be judged 
by two circumstances : one that, from the number of dead bodies thrown 
into the sea, the people would not eat fish again, until the archbishop, 
in a solemn procession, had purified by his blessing the polluted ocean ; and 
the other, that Philip himself thought it requisite to obtain absolution from the 
pope, for having put such numbers of ecclesiastics to death. He then 
appointed his nephew and brother-in-law, the cardinal-archduke Albert, 
viceroy of Portugal; and committing to him the government of the country, 
where discontent was already very general, he returned to Spain.^ 


THE ENGLISH IN POKTHGAL 


During the next few years Portugal had nothing to do with the foreign 
or domestic policy of Philip. Governed with great moderation by the arch¬ 
duke, enjoying internal peace, an ex¬ 
tended commerce, and a high degree 
of prosperity, she might have been 
happy — happier than she had ever 
been under her native monarchs — 
could hereditary enmity have been 
forgotten, and national pride sacrificed 
to interest. The exiled Antonio was 
made aware of the existing discontent: 
he had many well-wishers and not a 
few spies in the country, who con¬ 
stantly communicated with him . After 
the second defeat of his armament in 
the Azores, he abode at the Phench 
court, with the hope of obtaining 
increased supplies for an invasion of 
Portugal; but as the civil wars which 
raged in the former country were 
likely to prove interminable, he passed 
over into England to renew his in¬ 
trigues with the earl of Essex. He 
arrived at a favourable time, just after 
the destruction of the Spanish armada, 
•when the resentment of the English 
w^as at the highest pitch, and they were 
longing for revenge. 

At first, howevei^ Elizabeth, with 
mmpof nf n Pnvf,-, • • 1 lierusualprudence, disapproved of the 

invasion ; but, with her usual weakness, wherever 
?o concerned, die was persuaded by tlie favourite earl 

lum on the tbrooA^^^^W^ +1^^^ equip an armament for placing 

thali^/i ^^KA better exhibit the unprincipled iiipostor 

in ono of that alliance. He engaged to subjugate Portugal 

from the disembarkation of the troops ; to pay Elizabeth 
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t expenses of tlie armament, and a considerable annual 

‘^^i>exasp ^ sovereignty ; to receive English garrisons, at his own 

*‘l'.iiic3.5n thtfPfncipal maritime fortresses ; on his arrival at Lisbon, to 
iu-tiolt i ^ pillage. In conformity with anotLer 

*sho ,7' ~ ^ honourable to Elizabeth herself, since 

^ : ^\^aja’itages which generosity, or even justice, would have 
tlio tliousand men were embarked at Plymouth in 120 vessels, 

l uovvliole commanded by Drake and Norris (1589). 

Afto-r-^^ of this expedition corresponded with its flagitious design, 

icho unsuccessful attempt on Corunna, the armament cast anchor at Pen- 

i.ro,’l disembarked the troops who marched to Torres Vedras, where tliey 

15nf- Antonio, and continued theii- route towards the capital. 

4 s Peasantry, instead of joining his standard, fled at his approaclu 

' 111(1 ® ^dghsh general approached the suburbs, the monks, the women, 

llwvij’™’V 1 ° inhabitants retired within the city. The ill success of 
- H . who repeatedly assailed the outworks, stifled the intrigues of the 

^ sortie decided the fate of the expedition. The 

1 ff-^dsh general, who throughout exhibited strange imbecility, retreated ; 

• pursued ; many of his followers were cut off ; with the rest he sought 

1 (. U|ge in the tower of Cascaes, which the cowardly governor surrendered 
J O 1 iirm. Here, considering the want of provisions, and the deception which 
i<uL oeen practised on him by Dom Antonio, who had persuaded him that the 
nioineiit a hostile standard were raised it would be joined by all true Portu- 
guo.se, he wisely resolved to return home. This was fortunately the last 
tiuie 1 ortugal was cursed with the prior’s presence. Deserted by his nearest 
Iriends, neglected by the sovereigns, his former allies, in 1595 he ended his 
uiipfiiicipled life in merited obscurity and indigence. 


TELE EALSB SEBASTIANS 

But though Philip was thus rid of a formidable enemy, he had others who 
wore ^ actuated by even a superior spirit of imposture, and who might have 
oc<;asioiied him some trouble. IVe have before alluded to a strange impres¬ 
sion among the vulgar that Sebastian yet lived, and that such an impression, 
in siiola an age and country, could not fail to produce impostors. The first, who 
appeared in 1584, was a native of Aloobaga—a man of low extraction and of 
.still lower morals. Though he was condemned to death, the sentence—very 
wi-sely—was not put into execution. He was condemned to labour in the 
galleyT-s, where all who had the curiosity might visit him, and be convinced 
by tlxeir own eyes that he Avas not Sebastian. 

Tlae failure of this impostor did not deter another from the same hazard¬ 
ous experiment. There was a stone-cutter’s son, Alvares by name, a native 
of the A.zores, who, having passed some months in the monastery of the Holy 
Cros.s, on the_ heights of Cintra, left that community, and, like the youth of 
Alcot»aQa, retired to a hermitage. At this time he does not appear to have 
mcdifca-'ted the personation of Sebastian : when, from his frequent self-inflic¬ 
tions, and from his extraordinary habits, he was suspected to be that prince, 
and even addressed as such, he replied that he was a stone-mason’s son of 
Torceina. But the more he affirmed this truth, the less was he believed ; 
lie was evidently fulfilling a rigorous penitence, to atone for the misfortunes 
\\lii('.lx lie had brought on his people; and, like Roderic the Goth, he had 
doubtless renounced forever all human grandeur. Perceiving that opposition 
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Was useless, Alvares cori'?pnfAT^ fr\ 4 - j . i •» . [1^8^1598 a.d.] 

by hundreds of the peasantry wlmm ^ joined 

affectation of condefcension AtTn^of 

to Lisbon, paraded through the street!*on 7^® brought 

jeers of the populace, and^pubtlTrangel'^^" *be 

have bad^somSecU°vS?nTmpoSu^e attempts would 

appeared, and, strange I^say credulity; but a third kbastian 

was an AugustiniankoS namTOiZl^ ^ There 

lain of Sebastian, confessor \o Dom A ntn ®^ritos, who had been a chap- 
to the nunnery of Madrio-al ■FTata >. 4 - who was now confessor 

of Toledo, vrZm he“dit™ ta Port'S™,'"*/?“ ““‘i™ 
ness, and dexterity he had seen freaS i\ ? 

a resemblance to Kino- Sebastiap. d ^ pioofs. As this man really bore 

difficulty, secretly to personate Wm, though not without 

the torture, confessed all. The same meana pV-t-^ tbe priest, being put to 
Spinosa, who was hanged and quarter^ T 1 similar confession from 

over to the secular arm, and sSfndedkom ? 1 ?p ’^"1 7"® delivered 

A fourth impostor was more famous ttian di P|^bbc gallows at Madrid.c 
to be an Italian ; who, after a long confinement in*TJ 7^®*’ supposed 

Spam, where he ended his daysin^a priW Hi. transferred to 

markable irom the fact that he could not sneak ^^® ^bemore re- 

The remaining* actions of 4 . f a ortuguese.« 

Four years beforl his death, on ?he ?emo4roTtil“ of ®P^bi. ' 

archiepiscopal see of Toledo, the government n-F c^^binal-regent to the 
a commission of five. In 1598, PlSlip brSd h^Tar^o 


estabhshed settlements, and consequktlv°77*^° dominions and solidly 
merce of the East. The EngS^S/p7tJ®7°^® ^“’^s of the com- 
ships on their return voyage from India but tl!7-^T®® i° our 

b in the land conquered by our sunerhuman -F bared not come to fight 
was about to appear at this piiod on?he hStorietf ®; ^ ^'bat 

to be the one to wrest from our o-rasn the «7p °f^ stage was chosen by fate 
Comitries had long held importantk^mm Jree S7, The Low 

of Antwerp, nffiere a Portugese factnrTnoA "®’P^'^cipally the town 
ships of this industrious countrv camp t7p + been long established. The 
A’ it Xr™ri‘“ f "‘T‘ ‘0 *«■*«>« merchandise 

and Dutch rising broke out against Snain ri ® .b^^^P®- When the Flemish 
Antw^erp, the central point of the war^ln.-*-’ i cf the Low Countries 

■'^“^l^^.dam inherited. ’ bm" commercial importance, which 

enriched Ho?kXLl whe^SpTl eff ® *be commerce which 

be had the unhappy inspiration of^aS -^be union of the two crowns ^ 

mg in 1594 an orTr forTe seq W ^ f^ous pbjects hjTsZ 

■n F at the same time promuIo-afATl I^utch ships at anchor in 

Kr” 

.able .„ come to P„rtn,aff„r the merSnfte‘Me, ISf 
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,-r, U f -pf® ®' EnglisL. had already made a similar 

mL raoceif^ of tie Dutch ™ „ 

hope whicTtwdaempirdT^^ “ discouraged when the 

F?fS£SS4sHS#Si| 

e English had despatched an expedition to India in TVio vo i+ t i 

-ttu'SrorgS 

IndSlvefSSTut1irp„T““ ““ i‘Si“iog 

Ofo4- ^ ceasea, but the Poituguese arms were ever victorious Ypf 

of t£ Eog5irL7DVtoh“'’“““^ “« ““O-Ptc 

i££|5:ii*pS:SftHi£S 

SisSHaSSSS 

siilSi=?3=S'S£«5 

It™thelastraT0ftheVngIa.up. 
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the Dutch ships appeared in the East. Of Cornelis Houtmaiiii’s four ships, 
two only, as we have said, returned home ; of the other two, one was lost 
on the reefs, and the other was destroyed by the Portuguese; but in the 
following voyage they succeeded in evading vigilance. What other result 
was to be expected, when the natives welcomed them as liberators, and the 
Portuguese were always engaged in wars which prevented them from openly 

repulsing their rivals ?»' _ j, ^ 

We have referred elsewhere to the conspiracy in favour of Mary btuart, 
favoured by Philip II, and of how this incident r suited in the outbreak of 
hostilities between the courts of Madrid and London. Elizabeth Tudor 
decided to declare war against the Catholic king, and despatched Admiral 
Drake with a fleet of twenty-three ships, furnished with twenty-three hun¬ 
dred men, against the Spanish colonies. The first to fall a victim was the 
Portuguese colony of Sao Thiago, Cape Verd Islands, where the English 
admiral put in on his way to America, on the 16th of November, 1585. 
Thence the squadron continued its course, capturing various galleons on the 
way, some of which were bound to Lisbon. 

Almost at the same time various African chiefs allied themselves against 
the Portuguese at the instigation of Ali Bey, despatched by the sultan of 
Turkey to subjugate to the viceroy of Egypt the petty kings who did homage 
to the crown of Portugal. All’s first victory was not, however, of long 
duration, as in 1587 a squadron was despatched from India under command 
of de Mello, who compelled the sovereign of Patta to become a Portuguese 
vassal, and killed the king of Lamu. Proceeding to Mombasa, he laid waste 
that place, and put an end to the confederation which Ali Bey had organised. 
Shortly after, in 1589, the Turks again returned, but this time directed their 
attack against Melinde, which place had remained faithful. Thorne de Sousa 
Coutinho hastened from Goa with a fleet, and routed the Turks in the first 
encounter. 

While in east Africa the native population, excited by the Turks, were 
using every endeavour to throw off the Portuguese yoke, in the west Paulo 
Dias de Novaes, founder of Loanda, was conquering the kingdom of Angola 
for the crown of Portugal, at the moment when Philip II was conquering the 
kingdom of Portugal for Castile. From that day to this the two settle¬ 
ments have remained in the possession of the Portuguese. 

Affairs in Brazil were less prosperous. In 1591 the port of Santos was 
attacked by an English pirate, and the town of Sao Vicente was sacked and 
burned; four years later the storehouses of Recife were also sacked by an¬ 
other pirate of the same nation. Worse even than the English pirates were 
the Spanish defenders. 

Before this time the French had already made various incursions into the 
colony, with the design of establishing themselves there. The province was 
saved by the patriotism of the residents of Pernambuco, who rushing to arms, 
under command of the governor, put an end to the French invasions. Ene¬ 
mies more terrible still succeeded them ; these were the Dutch who were 
expelled only after a long and obstinate struggle, when Portugal had already 
recovered her liberty. 


DOMESTIC DISASTER 

To return to the kingdom, where, as we have said, public misery was 
aggravated by the losses caused to commerce by the pirates of hostile 
nations, who infested the seas, we must now add that frequently even the 
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F^orrind o£ Jv^s? »»''»« 

tu™ 1 ‘ff'T* A « oi Met mfde fL*™e?a”ts of“por' 

Siuide?^ 1 thousand soldiers on the shores of Aljar^e’ 

made fn? T ® province. The English then 

made for Lagos, but the governor was able to repulse them. 

re.nl;' conclude this account of the reign of Philip II by <nvinjr a 
the^lL he is said to have left to his son, and which if 

wdf S7ei ® also an eloquent proof of how ambition 

will lead the clearest 3 udgments astray, making them dream of impossible 
ventures, and waste their energy in useless projects. His advice was^: 

eomnW 7 the justice of the case he should obtain 

co d? ti! over Portugal, and once conquered, disorder and terror 

could be spread throughout Germany, France be conquered, the forces of 
England weakened, and the terror of the Spanish arms carried to the extreme 

XlOl’tiil* 

“ That profiting by the advantages gained, his Catholic majesty could 
thereby get possession of the navigation of the Indies, found colonies wher¬ 
ever he thought fit, conquer new lands, establish an immense commerce, and 
subjugate all the countries he considered it to his advantage to subjuo-ate 
But above all he was to secure the respect of the Portuguese, as this was of 
the very greatest importance. That far from burdening them with taxes and 
subsidies, he should grant them all the privileges and favours to which they 
laid claim. When the kingdom was_ pacified and the people moulded to 
Spaiiisli dominion, then he slionld begin to oppose these privileges, appoint¬ 
ing from time to time, under various pretexts, Spanish magistrates who 
should insensibly mould the people to this. 

That he should strictly watch the duke of Braganza, closely examin- 
ing into his actions, but always showing him every attention, until the 
oi^portunity offered of persecuting him and all his family. As for the rest 
of the nobility, the only course was to remove them from the country, send¬ 
ing them to fill honourable posts in Flanders, Germany, and Italy. Proceed¬ 
ing in this manner the kingdom of Portugal could be monopolised and reduced 
to a province, and the peoj)le rendered powerless to make any movement; but 
by burdening them with taxes and subsidies, their anger would be roused, and 
hatred awakened, which would be fatal to the Spanish monarchy. 

“ That his majesty should give the vice-royalty of the kingdom to some 
prince or princess of his house, to inspire the Portuguese with greater respect 
for the government, and spare them the repugnance of giving obedience to 
any other. 

That he should be no less careful in dividing uj) the house of Braganza; 
that they should contract no new alliances in Portugal; deprive them of all 
state dignities, which should be bestowed on Spanish subjects only, and 
finally prevent them from holding correspondence with foreign courts. 

That whenever disputes arose between the Spanish and Portuguese 
grandees it was most necessary to favour the latter, and at the same time to 
bestow the principal offices of the kingdom upon those who appeared the 
]Tiost attached to the court of Castile, and thus attract others with the hope 
of favours. 

‘‘‘ That when there "was no long'er cause to fear the grandees, the nobility, 
and still less the people, then it would finally become necessary to destroy 
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the whole house of Braganza,' deprive the Portuguese of all public ecclesi¬ 
astical and secular offices, and give them to Spaniards, and govern the 
kingdom of Portugal as any other province forming part of the Spanish 
monarchy.” 

If the treacherous and immoral policy which Philip II counselled his heir 
to follow caused the ruin of the oiDpressed, it was no less fatal to the oppres¬ 
sors. After the death of the son of Charles V the decadence of the Spanish 
monarchy, the most vast and formidable of th.e sixteenth century, was rapid 
and profound./ 


PHILIP II (1598-1621 A.B.) 

Of Philip III of Spain (II of Portugal) we have only to. say that in the 
course of his reign he once visited his Portuguese subjects. On this occa¬ 
sion the hungry and ambitious chivalry expected much from his liberality; 
but, except a few, all were disappointed. If he did not treat them with 
studied insult — a charge levelled at him by the Portuguese historians — he 
exhibited so great a predilection towards his hereditary subjects that he 
could not fail mortally to offend a i)eople who would not even have been 
satisfied with an equal share of his attention. Yet many of them are just 
enough to blame the weakness, rather than the ill will of Philip: they contend 
that the truth was kept from him; that every art was taken to confirm his 
dislike to them as a nation; that the Castilian nobles behaved with intolerable 
haughtiness to their own; that, in everything, a studied contrast was drawn 
between the two classes of subjects; that taxes were imposed without the 
consent of the cortes, and strangers nominated to the most important 
offices — both violations of the compact signed at Thomar by the first Philip ; 
and that revenues, appropriated to objects exclusively Portuguese, were 
diverted into the treasury of Madrid. 


PHILIP III (PHILIP IV OP SPAIN) (1621-1640 A.D.) 

If the Portuguese had so much reason to complain of the government of 
the second Philip, that of his son and successor was, doubtless, still more 
onerous, more insulting: a good one, like that of Philip I, would have been 
hated ; a bad one would naturally add to the existing mass of discontent. 
That the weak, the profligate, and the unprincipled count-duke de Olivares 
could direct the affairs of this kingdom with advantage, either to it or to his 
royal master, will not be expected by anyone who has perused the account 
of his administration in Spain. There can be no doubt that, by forced 
loans, by intolerable taxes, and by using the native soldiers in foreign wars, 
he wished to break the proud spirit of the people — to make them the mere 
slaves of his will. 

Finding themselves ground to the very earth by exactions, their com¬ 
plaints disregarded, their persons insulted, their prosperity at an end, we 
need not wonder that they began to meditate an escape from their yoke. 
They turned their eyes towards the duke of Braganza, the next heir in the 
order of succession.^ That ambitious noble adopted a line of conduct which 
could not fail to forward his views. To the woxdd he appeared absorbed by 
hunting, feasting, and other diversions; yet his emissaries were at work 

[1 See the chart of Portuguese successions on page 603.] 
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ery part of the kingdom, fanning the flame of discontent, and teaching 
People to regard him as one able, at least, to effect their deliverance^ 
to their representations, but in a still greater degree to the rapacit'v 
e revenue collectors, open insurrections appeared at Lisbon, at Braga 
above all, at Evora, and were not quelled without much difficulty an*!, 
bloodshed. Though pressed, the duke was too wise to declare himself 
moment: he knew that his combinations were not formed ;2 he 
fore determined to await the silent but resistless course of events, 
sequel soon justified his policy. The chief nobles, prelates, cavallerosl 
dergy were suddenly summoned to Madrid. What could be the object 
is mysterious, unexpected, and unparalleled mandate? Conjecture wms 

• to disobey it would be dangerous; and a magnificent display of reti- 
immediately filled the road from Lisbon to the Spanish capital. What 
d at the conference between the ministers and this deputation 
lever be known; but that some extraordinary concession was required 

them may be easily believed. That their consent was demanded to 
icorporation of the Portuguese with the Spanish cortes, or that a cer- 
aumber of deputies from the three estates should be summoned at the 
time with those of Castile — in other words, that the kingdom should 
rever degraded to the rank of a province, is loudly affirmed by the Poi*- 

ese. The nobles probably returned the answer attributed to them- 

in an affair of such moment, they could do nothing without the sanction 
legitimate meeting of the cortes in their own country. 

; ut another reason for this extraordinary mandate may be assigned, more 
dble than either. The court could not be ignorant of the disposition of 
leople towards the duke of Braganza, nor, perhaps, with his intrigues- 
mrest might be I'esolved on : and, as it could not be effected in Portugal, 

•e his connections were so numerous and powerful, he must be inveigled 
[adrid. This supposition is confirmed by three facts: he had evaded 
)liance when summoned alone to the capital; he was not present now ; 
die subsequent endeavours of the minister to draw him to Madrid were 
rnest as they were ineffectual. Disappointed in his views, Olivares now¬ 
ee ded more boldly: he ordered all the disposable troops in Portugal 
lai’cli into Catalonia, and the duke of Braganza to place himself at 

• head. But the war of Catalonia concerned the Castilians only. Botla 

es and people resolved to disobey the mandate; but, lest an open 
sal should subject them to instant invasion, they merely demanded a 
b delay, until their preparations were matured. ^ , 

n the meantime the duke of Braganza was pursuing his end with perse- 
Iff art: knowing how suspicious was the Spanish court, how^ jealously 
Y action was watched, he plunged more deeply into Ms favourite amuse- 
ts, and asserted that, when the troops were ready to_ march, he shoulcl 
be wanting at his post. So well did he counterfeit Ms part, that manyr 
lie conspirators, believing that he had neither ambition nor compassioxx 
lis countrymen, declared their intention of sohciting Ms brother. Prince 

■1 According to some Mstorians the duke was really as indifferent as he seemed, and it wa=. 

inkition of his wife and of his friends that did all the work for ^^l rebellion axifl 

This movement reached Vilia Vifosa, where the reside^s okaiiged it to a lebelhon an 

re ^arati^aved from S theIXr whom a serio'us illness prevented from goir^S 
elf to check the disturbance.” — Menezes/*'] 
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Duarte, to head them. At length, when obedience or open refusal to the 
orders of the court was imperative, the conspirators hastened to Lisbon, and 
began their meetings. Their numl)ers increased; yet so artfully were their 
proceedings conducted, that they escaped the notice of the duchess of 
Mantua, the vice-queen.c 


ENNES’ ACCOUNT OE THE CONSPIRACY 


It is an old and lasting tradition that the conspirators assembled in the 
garden of the palace of Antonio de Almada, in a pavilion with stone benches, 
which had the advantage of a staircase communicating with the turret, 
where there was a secret door leading into the wood of Santa Anna, front¬ 
ing the garden of the knight-commanders of the Incarnation. This door 
supplied an easy entrance to the conspirators, who never assembled all at 
one time, for fear of the enterprise being crushed with one blow, through 
treachery. A decision adopted by any seven was binding on all the rest. 
All the letters of the conspirators were written in an enigmatical manner 
against the possibility of seizure. Dom Joao was evidently not anxious to 
risk his fortune and greatness in a dangerous throw. Egoism was more 
powerful with him than patriotism, and the voice of prudence deadened 
the suggestions of ambition. The nobles were in despair, and began to 
discuss whether it would not be advisable to form a republican government 
if the duke persisted in his obstinacy.i But, thanks largely to the skilful 
efforts of JoSo Pinto Ribeiro, the duke was won over. But when JoSo 
Pinto attempted to kiss his hand, this the duke would not allow, saying with 
a smile, “ Let us not buy the cabbage before the meat.” 

Upon his return to Lisbon, Pinto Ribeiro lost no time in assembling the 
nobles to communicate the news he brought from Villa Vigosa. He painted 
in colours more glowing than truthful the prince’s enthusiasm and determi¬ 
nation, and^ urged his good intentions of sharing the government of the 
kingdom with those who had given him the throne. Joao Pinto’s com¬ 
munications were received with the greatest enthusiasm; he had received 
full power from the duke to adopt in his name any measures he thought fit. 
The plan of the revolution was then discussed, opinions at first being very 
varied, but eventually the most sensible opinion prevailed, which was that 
the nobles should make a surprise attack upon the palace, December 1st. 

On Friday, the 30tli of November, the last assembly of the nobles took 
place at the house of Dom Ant§bO de Almada. None now recoiled before 
danger, and knowing that they were risking their lives, they prepared for 
death; nearly all confessed., and some made their wills, whilst others recom¬ 
mended their friends in religion to pray for their souls. The judge of the 
people, and other influential persons of the lower classes, had on this after¬ 
noon promised that their men would be ready to follow the nobles at the 
first summons. It was decided that they should assemble on the following 
day m &e coui^tyard of the palace, and as nine o’clock struck some should 
attack the Spanish guard, whilst others should mount immediately to disarm 
the German guard, and seize all the entrances; upon which, some were to 
gam the verandas to attack the people, and proclaim Dom JoSo and liberty, 
whilst others should seek the hated secretary Yasconcellos. The ministers 
had been warned repeatedly of the suspected assemblies at the house of Dom 


This statement, which was made by Yertottin 1689 and is repeated by many historians 
IS denounced by Stephens e as - absurd,- though the Netherlands offered an eTs^S" 
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AntSo de Almada, and Vasconcellos received warning of the very day fixed 
upon the revolution. In spite of all, the conspirators did not meet with the 
slightest resistance! A few hours sufficed to conclude the revolution./ 


CHAGAS’ ACCOUNT OF THE 1ST OF DECEMBER (1640 A.D.) 

The 1st of December dawned serene and clear ! No clouds dimmed the 
aurora of Portuguese liberty. Who can divine the thoughts which assailed 
tne conspirators at waking upon this cold winter morning to undertake this 
hazardous enterprise ? Hiding her scalding tears behind a smile, Donna 
hilipp de Vilhena herself girded on the swmrds of her two sons, command¬ 
ing them not to think upon her fate, but upon the fate of Portugal; declar- 
ing that to die for one’s country when she lay groaning under oppression was 
still more beautiful than to live for one’s mother. With the same manly 
resolution Donna Marianna de Lencastre blessed her two sons; and these 
two Spartan mothers, nobler indeed than the Spartans, for such rio-id princi¬ 
ples had not been instilled into them by a stoical education, left’an heroic 
example to posterity. 

B rom every (Quarter of the town the nobles and their followers came to 
the courtyard of the^ palace, some on foot, some on horseback, some in their 
carnages, not revealing the anxiety matured to so critical a moment, but 
with a calmness which gave no sign of what was about to occur. A little 
before nine all the conspirators were assembled in the courtyard. The sol¬ 
diers were not alarmed at the carriages which continued to arrive, accus¬ 
tomed as they were to seeing the duchess’ courtiers come to the palace; in those 
days business was earlier than in ours. The people, too, had not as yet assem¬ 
bled in great numbers. With their hands upon the doors of their carriages, 
the nobles^ impatiently waited the striking of the solemn hour. 

Nine o’clock! The doors of all the carriages are thrown open simultane- 
ously, the nobles descend, and while Jorge de Mello, Estevao da Cunha, 
Antonio de Mello e Castro, Father Nicolao da Maia, and others still wait in 
their carriages for the signal from the palace to attack the Spanish guard, 
the majority of the conspirators rapidly mount the stairs, enter the hall of 
the German archers, and giving them no time even to suspect what is about 
to happen, some throw down the stands of the halberds, others draw their 
pvords, and the archers fly, astounded and disarmed. Some of them, whether 
because their halberds are not in the stands or because they are more deter- 
mined, do their duty with a certain show of courage, and only fly after seeing 
two of their men faU to the ground, one dead, the other wounded. Mean- 
while, drunk with joy, Dom Miguel de Almeida runs to a veranda, throws 
open the window, and brandishing a sword, cries out: “ Liberty ! Liberty! 
Long^live the king Dom JoSo IV. The duke de Braganza is our legitimate 

Tears prevented his further speech, and ran down to his white beard, 
which floated in the breeze blowing from the Tagus, whose waters were 
gilded by the sun riding triumphant in the heavens. He was answered by 
an immense cry of enthusiasm and joy ; “Liberty ! Liberty ! ” shouted the 
people with one voice. And in the heroic Dom Miguel de Almeida, this 
vendable old man of eighty years, radiant with youthful ardour, all saw the 
symbol of Portugal, decrepit and broken, but illuminated in this hour of 
her resurrection by the reflection of the splendour of her eras of glory. 
Those in the courtyard did not limit themselves merely to this unanimous 
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response. Before the Spanish guard could grasp the meaning of the cry of 
liberty, which thundered above their heads, Jorge de Mello and his men fell 
upon them with drawm swords and pistols cocked. They attempted to resist, 
but the suddenness of the attack and the ardour of our men rendered resist¬ 
ance vain. 

Meanwhile Miguel de Vasconcellos had been warned that something was 
occurring. He was yet in bed and had scarcely time to dress, when, follow¬ 
ing on the Avarning, a strange noise was heard in the corridors. Pale Avith 
fear he ran to the door and locked it on the inside, and immediately heard 
the nobles knocking furiously at the door, when the wood was shivered 
Avith the hatchets they had brought to break it doAvn. Thereupon, seeing that 
he Avars lost, he seized a loaded musket and shut himself into a cupboard full 
of papers. There holding his breath, his forehead bathed Avith the sAveat of 
anguish, he heard the door give way; the nobles entered like a torrent, and 
blaspheming, searched in every corner of the apartment. His safety hung 
on a thread ; as, not finding him, the conspirators were about to make their 
AA^ay to the department of India, to Avhich place they presumed he had fled, 
when the narrowness of his hiding-place caused Vasconcellos to make a slight 
movement. It Avas heard ; with a shout of ferocious joy they rushed upon 
his hiding-place ; a feAV shots were fired, tAvo balls pierced his throat, and he 
fell dead, the blood spouting from him. After killing him, the avengers of 
their country abandoned him, and it was the sei’Avants who threw the body 
of the hated minister out of the AvindoAv. When the tumultuous crowd of 
people who filled the courtyard saAV the body of their oppressor thus con¬ 
temptuously thrown out, they gave a roar of triumph and in the satisfying 
of their eagerly desired vengeance there Avas no insult AAdiich they did not 
heap on the pitiful remains. 

While the nobles rushed from the secretary’s apartments to those of the 
vice-queen, the people with shouts of enthusiasm crossed the courtyard, 
shouting, “ Libert}^! ” And meanwhile the rabble — Avho ever desecrate vic¬ 
tory and insult the conquered, who to-day drag in the mire their oppressors 
and to-morroAV their liberators — surrounded Vasconcellos’ body, dragging 
out his beard, putting out his eyes, and foolishly laughing at the infamous 
jests of a Moorish slave of the victim, who, seated on the corpse, mocked at 
and execrated him before whom he had trembled when alive. On the fol¬ 
lowing day the body of the unfortunate Avretch was yet in the courtyard, 
and seeing it Joao Pinto Ribeiro expressed his astonishment that none had 
shoAvn Christian piety to him who had so cruelly expiated his faults. Some 
of Ribeiro’s men carried the body aAvay in a skiff. 

The duchess of Mantua had already heard the noise, and coming to the 
window, she cried out in a loud voice : ‘‘ What is this, Portuguese ? Where 
is your loyalty ? ” MeaiiAvhile some of the conspirators, having forced open 
all the doors they had found closed, courteously compelled her to withdraw 
from the window. She Avished to descend to the courtyard, and as the liobles 
prevented her : ‘‘Enough, gentlemen ! ” she cried, “the guilty minister has 
already paid for his sins. Go no further, I pledge my word that the king of 
Castile shall not merely pardon you, but shall thank you for having delivered 
the kingdom from the excesses of the secretary.” The nobles replied that 
they no longer recognised any king but Dorn Joko de Braganza. This answer 
so enraged her that Dorn Charles de Noronha begged her to retire before 
they lost respect for her. “For me!—how?” she inquired haughtily. 
“By obliging your highness to leave by the Avindow, if you will not go in 
by this door,” replied the noble in tones, equally haughty. Realising that 
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lii'i’W t!i I'^-'^istance was folly, the princess gave way and with- 

!-rT the town to rouse public enthusiasm with 

drunk witfi’iov 4 t multitude rushed through the 

un.mh t . moutli ,LI v.V cry arose of “Miracle I miracle ! ” and from 

'■.ii rjfd |,v uiic tif 1 1 *'^**y^ ^ Christ on the crucifix, 

TlLriL- L. to bless the people. 

rflVt't vwhiwr th* ' iuid been prepared, prochieed an enormoiiti 

t.riuoi.M. ““=‘.b^'>mtiou and rousing popular enthusiasm. Many 

' • - 1,0 • • V ■" ‘ that they would commit 

rLd .I LCL; ,' ::;:r:‘:y;LV ^umcrous^■econciiiations 

«hr..u.d.‘L t he ..TtL mHmue.s, and not one act of violence occurred 

p. o e uL rem nl, L*'momiug the town had already 

I . ,ihi\ it.stuHMi Its usual occupations* 

Meanulule (he govermmmt wa.s eareful to take all necessary measures 

rh.’f !V’ ’ ‘’“ ‘7’ compauies of militia at different imsts. 

h t..rnvxseH surn‘u<li‘re<l peaceably and the commander of the galleons at 
■o h.,I lu t!,e lagu.s was euuvmeed of the uselcssne.s.s of bombardment and 

Ut.tps tfarru rt’junsals. 

pa Uu- ■‘.ame ,layp‘edro do Mendonga and Jorge de Mello set out for 
\ ui.i \ ,.;,.sa ; ti.ey hmud Dom Joao in the ehapel, who having heard the 
e o . u uh ealmuess, c.mnuuuled the divine oHiee to be eontiuued. This 
'•'•nuj e.mrltid.'d, he enlerml a carriage and set out for Lisbon escorted 
no r.-.i 1,\ a h-w muunled .servants, being entliiisiasticsally recuuved in all 
tlL VluV'’ pa.ssed. He reached the capital on 

1 h.'.spi-ed with wltieh (he revolution spread in the jirovinees is a ],roof 
lo.v^ engej l v hbi-rty was desired. A few days sufficed for a yoke of sixty 
le.u-s to be thrown off, and the Spanish monarchy, yet powerful, could not 
u ,ltsarined and weak people, to whom invincihle energy was lent by 
the thirst tor liberty and the de.spair born of oppression.t 

1 ‘ i« tlii< jiciiinl freni IfiSO-KMO which the I’ortugueso lovo to call the “Sixty Years’ 
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| luill -lU'l'? 4 4>4 

t h it count-duke looked upon the insurrection with a contempt 

uv . ,rH II® announced the event to Philip, by wishing him 

tu-ill »‘^ 1 - Braganza’s large estates; and,influenced 


filiii* * c 1. T - cj;j.x oixc liccLieu — 

f lu V I very few months saw her in a condition to maintain and defend 
c iUiU 4 »tuidence she had recovered. Olivares was not, indeed, altogether 
ihiuuvo Witli regard to Portugal and her king, but his measures were rather 
riiM.. a [>etty intriguer than of a great statesman. He prevailed upon the 
mujiirrur, h erdinand 111, to seize and imprison Joao’s brother Dorn Duarte, 
wiitt WU8 then serving as a general in the imperial armies. He appears like- 
iu have instigated the plots and conspiracies by which the new Portu- 


. . . y - -- ---'■''J 7 ***v/*v..v..***^ V^V^J.JlXXtiOUC;V.l, UJ 

* i uv marriage, with J oao. Not less than six hundred persons, of different 
rauJi-H, are naid to have been concerned in the plot, the object of which was 
tM lull the king and submit Portugal again to Spain. Various stories are 
iMid UH to how the conspiracy \vas detected. Tlie following seems the most 
l»i Ml»al)le. ^Tho arclibisliop, it is said, endeavoured to seduce the Count of 
\ uiUHiH to join in the scheme, relying on that nobleman’s supposed anger at 
Inull treatment by the king, who had deprived him of the government of 
Ai»rmii*jo. '■pie prehite had mistaken his man. The count’s loyalty was 
,4H|«o4iir to his resentment, and the aggrieved nobleman immediately revealed 
ihe ji!**t to the king. 

llu* whole project was known to the government, and preparations were 
4 uifi ly imulo for defeating it; a grand review was ordered, and the principal 
rmtfhnnlerH were invited to the palace for the occasion. They went fear- 
bv^-nl3% were there made prisoners without difficulty, and the number of troops 
prr’HiUit iiruvented any rising in the city. The prisoners were tried and con- 
vu-tfil ; al)out ten persons were executed ; the primate and inquisitor-general 
imprisoned for life; and the I'emainder were pardoned. The duchess 
.Mruiiua was scut back to Spain, under the idea that she had fomented 
tJii* miiisjnnicy ; aiul the only person for whom Dorn Duarte might have 
\fvvn oxMlianged being thus dismissed, the unhappy prince languished out the 
rriituitnli‘r of his days in prison. Tlie next plot was entirely hatched at 
M.yiriil, where Olivares engaged a Portuguese fugitive to murder Joao. The 
man luadti every arrangement, but his courage failed him at sight of his 
ii4ti*iith‘ti victim, and he fled, without perpetrating his meditated crime. By 
iro’i'cnstMl liribes, Olivares induced the villain to renew the attempt, when 
Ui* was lictrayed by an accomplice, seized, and executed. A base fraud, 
r rfitri viul to deprive the king of the ablest of his ministers, Lucena, secretary 
i4' answered better. 

44n* two countries were now decidedly at war, but their languid and 

♦ if‘'ai!if>ry hostilities produced little effect beyond harassing the frontiers. 

was weak, and thought only of self-defence; Spain was chiefly 
mfi nf iiiMin chastising the Catalans.^ 

*rijc Ihiriugiiesc were at first successful, and after the defeat which 
.Maifdas tic Albiiquercjiie inflicted on the baron of Molingen at Montijo on 
!\I4V "idtli, 1044 , felt at their ease, until it became obvious that Mazarin 
irriiilii tli*sert them witliout compunction if it suited his purpose. The 
.-iirmial war with Holland deprived them of the assistance of the Dutch in 
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Europe. Mazarin’s refusal to insist on their independence at the congress at 
Munster, though he protected their envoys against the Spaniards, made them 
despondent; and a very curious letter of Mazarin’s (October 4th, 164T), 
offering the crown of Portugal to the duke of Longueville, exhibits at once 
the feeble character of Joao IV [who had timidly offered to abdicate], the 
despair of the Portuguese, and their dependence on France. Mazarin’s 
desertion did not at first do great harm, for the war between France and 
Spain continued, though peace was made with the empire.c In the war 
which, notwithstanding their alliance in Europe, the Portuguese prosecuted 
against the Dutch in their colonies, they displayed much of their original 
valour and energy. In Brazil they gradually recovered their lost possessions.^* 
But if the arms of Joao were successful in Brazil and Africa, in India they 
met with many reverses. In several engagements the Dutch had the advan¬ 
tage ; and, in 1655, they succeeded in wholly expelling the Portuguese from 
the island of Ceylon. 

Joao died in 1656. His eldest son, Prince Theodosio, preceded him to the 
tomb. Three other children survived him: (1) Catherine, married to Charles 
II king of England; (2) the infante Alfonso, who, by the death of Theodosio, 
was heir to the monarchy; (3) the infante Pedro, who, as we shall soon 
perceive, succeeded Alfonso. 


ALFONSO VX (1656-1667 A.D.) 

As the new king was only in his thirteenth year, and had exhibited no 
proofs of understanding, but a waywardness which would have adorned a 
savage, the queen-mother was intrusted with the regency. 

The administration of this princess — a lady of the house of Guzman, her 
father being the eighth duke of Medina Sidonia — was distinguished for pru¬ 
dence and spirit. As a Castilian, she was at first obnoxious to the people, 
who suspected that she must have a leaning towards her own country; but 
the vigour with which she prepared for war, and the perseverance with which 
she conducted it, prove that the suspicion was injurious. We cannot advert 
to the interniinalDle and trifling events which followed, where the combat of 
a few hundreds is described with as much minuteness as if whole nations had 
been embattled on each side ; where the destruction of a hundred enemies is 
hailed with as much exultation as if the force of Attila had been annihilated; 
and the whole campaign was disgraced by the most deplorable imbecility, on 
the part both of the Portuguese and the Spanish leaders, until the count de 
Schomberg and Don John of Austria were opposed to each other. After the 
Peace of the Pyrenees, between France and Spain, when Catalonia was paci¬ 
fied, and the Spanish troops were at liberty to turn their undivided force 
against Portugal, no doubt was entertained that this country would be sub¬ 
dued. But the queen-regent did not neglect to strengthen the national cause 
by alliances. Some French, Dutch, and English adventurers, under Schom¬ 
berg, were obtained; the infanta Catherine, with the fortress of Tangier and 
a large sum of money, were given to Charles II as the condition of his alli¬ 
ance, and for the aid of some English regiments. Schomberg sustained so 
much opposition, so much jealousy and ill will from the chiefs associated with 
him, that he could not prevent Don John from obtaining some rapid successes. 
Among them was the conquest of Evora. But this advantage was soon neu¬ 
tralised by a signal victory attained over the Castilians ; it was still further 
improved by the recovery of Evora—both monuments of Schomberg’s ability 
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valitur. 


«,M fnrtun.a r.' deprived of the command. This 

' ‘i •>» \ UUvii-H . ‘ tl i '”’ so signally 

Ilf It" i* I - * 3 ^to have secui'ed the iiideDen- 

\;i',„, „, ' ’ '' I hiH WiiH Uio last noted exploit during the reign of 


1 hinif; 



.1 ,f ; ’: .a*vi*u ill noctumal expeditions, __ 

, ■ ,' V .‘f hOodshfd as lur incre niLsehief. His band of young com- 

i -.-i .. . 41 ( 1 .’ I ho torntr ot thu capital. By his caprices several youths are 

M tortured to death ; and young girls to have suffered a still 
Is IS divH'rsions partook of bus savage and capricious character. 
‘o*tnini.d t hem to hosing in the ring, to wrestling, or to break- 
* * *v tlie cntizeiiH, Ijowevex" Bcandalised at such conduct, 

i tiMplaiii ; hut when iiujir <laughtens were seduced, or their 
t he rri\wl Haiellites, eveii they began to think that a king 


4i»i Im !>!,h 
I -u Iril»*: 4 I! 

» !» tiiu 4 i li«" I' 
UU iuht 

li'i U‘'! unu h 
* ‘ti ' ul iU'» die 
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' ‘ tv lira eouunou prostitutes were bi’ought to the palace, 

. w.i, . »y Converted into a brothel, their iudiguatiou yielded to con- 


oipt 


p.h. 

i' 1 


. 1 !.■■ iiiilt u-nee of the ipieen was iuetrcctual. At length the indignant 

.. .It ii.-r lu^it iipdioii, loreihly seized two hrotliers, the vilest and most 
on. o! to i .‘..at.dlites, and sent them away to Brazil; but other creatures 

■' 1 .. tj I ,j,ly their plaee. 

U Ith ,id lit I ‘4t npidity, f lu* royal hruto fcslt that ho was a king ; he knew 
h.vt t!..’ (line of Jti.s majority was long jiast; ho insisted on being invested 
•' 4t»t htirity in all its extent; and, after a struggle between him 
lid in. mol lei, lie fori-ed iier, in June, llititl, to resign the regency. The 
. luoud i f .0 '..liutury a rein on Ids execsses could not fail to make things 
1 lo' le outioiis youtli.H with whom ho surroimded himself disgusted 
n lii.-.r I ..ndtii ! t he oldest servants of the crown, and forced them to retreat 
i->m i!.. ir j iihlii’ ut'liees. His own extravagances increased, llis satellites 
..u.id. d Hi.' or seonred the highways, night and day; they not unfre- 

m iiU', i.innii ii with plunder, oftciier still witli their swords stained with 
; . . i, \\ .u.' f « dll llial lie even eharged the jicople in a public procession ; 

I14I he indi.'.u. (I till* a.ssussimitioii of some ohiioxioiis nobles; that, to show 
.1 ■•.•iiiriiijU I.) a fumet which was helie.ved to he the forerunner of some great 
h uo*e, )..• Mi d pistol at it, at the same time reviling it with the lowest 


i-riii'i Ilf u! I ihl y. 

It tt .( I h ij • d t hat, if a w ifu were procured him,he would, at least, refrain 

' 1(1 . ..om; anil one was found in iMademoiselle d’Aumale, daughter 

I U-.- d i!.. N.-iniiurs. But he treated his beautiful queen with open neg- 
t : 1 .. d.. i> '.u-iled alike her entreaties, her tears, and her remonstrances; 

; .i i ' i. ',;ii Ilf his mother make tlie slightest change in his conduct. 

I’.nt t!..^ oi-ye.'d pari of t hese t raiisaet ions remains to he told. That the 
. 1 , a. . 1 ; o r resigned her authority with reluctance is certain; that she 
1 1 . V 1.0. ! ? Iiunghtsof procuring tlie transfer of the sceptre from Alfonso 
. p, i. I isied by the. general tenor of her actions. It is no less true 
!*. i: , . ; ' -fl to siipplaiit hishrolher; that he intrigued with the nobles 

a-l j M s' : t liai end ; uni! that, by the outward decorum of his conduct, 

ii . r»*-ptril to the (leeeiieies of his station, he laboured to make 
* K. ■ *..v e'en hiiiiself aiul the king too marked to be overlooked. 
! ,,,a i t is that no one oh.scrved this contrast more narrowly than 
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qn soon formed a suspicious connection with the infante. 

iuit their plans for the future were soon arranged, is evident enough froiu 
the sequel. W Pedro’s plans were matured, when he had interested 
a considerable jiarty in his behalf, he sought an open rupture — and he had 
cnuises enough —with the king. In October, 1667, a furious mob, which 
had been gained by his emissaries, conducted him to the palace, insisting that 
justice should be done him on his enemies. On the 21st of November, thr 
queen hastily left the palace, and retired to the convent of St. Francis. Her 
pretext was the ill-usage she hourly received from Alfonso. The true reason 
tor so extraordinary a step appeared in a letter in which, after adverting 
her domestic sorrows, she surprised the public by saying that her marriagr 
was, rom its origin, null; that it had never been consummated. 

Ihe perusal of this extraordinary letter filled Alfonso with indignant 
%vonder. He hastened to the convent, and on being refused admission, hu 
ordered the gates to be broken; but his brother, arriving with an escort, per'^ 
suaded or compelled him to depart. No sooner was he retired, than tin* 
infante had a long interview with her. The subject of their conversatioii 
appeared from a letter to the chapter of Lisbon, which contained the sann* 
charge of impotence against the king. The counsellors of state forced him t i* 
sign an act of renunciation. He was then arrested, and sentenced to per" 
petual confinement, but with permission to enjoy the comforts of life. In 
cmiclusion, Pedro was proclaimed regent; and, in that character, was recog ¬ 
nised by an assembly of the states. By his creatures, the same states werr* 
persuaded to petition the queen, who no longer showed any inclination U * 
leave the kingdom, that she would accept the hand of so deserving a prince*. 
Slie required no solicitation. Her uncle the cardinal Vendome, anxious tha t 
his family should contain a queen, expedited it without delay. The marriage* 
was celebrated in haste, lest a papal inhibition should arrive, and blast the fruif 
of so many intrigues. Subsequently, an application was made to the pope, 1*» 
confirm the dispensation of the cardinal; and Clement, who saw that tic* 
mischief was done, admitted the allegation of impotence, and despatcheil 
the brief of confirmation. 

TIius concluded one of the most extraordinary scenes that has ever been 
exlubited to the eyes of mankind — extraordinary alike for effrontery am i 
duplicity. However the constitution of Alfonso might have been impaired t 
by debauchery, he was not impotent. No one labouring under such a dis 
ability would have been at the trouble either of visiting the public stews nr 
of introducing women of loose morals into the palace. But, without insist ^ 
ing on this presumptive evidence, we are positively informed that Alfons* * 
liad one child at least by his favourite mistress. If the dehitum eonjugalelvdil 
never been paid, why should a circumstance so important to the kingdom hr* 
concealed during sixteen months? Why should it be mentioned, for the first 
time, when Pedro was ready to usurp the crown? The whole proceeding is 
explicable enough. The queen felt that she was neglected; she admired th»« 
infante, and was gained by him as an accessory to the long meditated plot of 
dethroning the king. The means adopted by these paramours were event 
more dariiag, more indicative of the contempt with which they regardiid 
public opinion, than the end itself. 

Before this iniquitous consummation of ambition and lust, Pedro had tlu- 
glory of ending the long dispute with Spain. Both nations were exhausti*t I 
by their past exertions, and both naturally inclined for peace. It was con . 
eluded at Lisbon, under the mediation of Charles II, king of England. V>\ 
it all conquests made by either party were restored, and the subjects of eac'L 
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^ privileges enjoyed by the most favoured people. The 

It immediately erased from the escutcheon of the Spanish 

moBcUoay. almost the only transaction of moment in which the 

regent was engaged, from his marriage to the death of Alfonso. There was, 
incleec, a conspiracy formed to restore that prince; but it was easily detected 
and Its authors punished. That unfortunate monarch was first removed to 
the Azores ; and then transferred to the palace of Cintra, where, in 1683, he 
midect ins clays. The same year was fatal to the queen, who left no other 
issue tlian a daughter, the infanta Isabella. 


I"EDB0 II (1683-1706 A.D.); JOAO Y (1706-1750 A.D.) 

On the death of Alfonso, the coronation of the new king was celebrated 
witli the usual pomp and circumstance. His reign, like his regency, was 
passed in profound peace, and consequently furnishes no materials for history, 
until the celebrated War of the Spanish Succession, following the demise 
of Charles II, called him into the field. The motives which induced him 
to take part with the allies against Philip V have been already explained, 
and the chief events of the war have been related in the history of Spain. ^ 
paring the reigns of Alfonso and Pedro, the affairs of India continually 
declined. The Dutch, the most persevering enemies that ever assailed the 
Portuguese empire in the East, not satisfied with the richest settlements 
in Miilacca and in tiie India islands, prepared to expel the subjects of his 
most faithful majesty from the continent. The latter were insulted, sometimes 
defeated, within sight of Goa. In 1660, they blockaded the bar of Goa, 
therel)y preventing the annual sailing of merchandise for Lisbon. Bombay 
was delivered to the English. In 1665, Din was plundered by the Moham¬ 
medans, three thousand of the inhabitants being led into hopeless captivity, 
the rest put to the sword. Finally, Cochin was reduced by the king of 
Travancore, and the Portuguese empire in India was confined to Goa, Diu, 
and a few commercial settlements on the coast of Malabar and in the islands. 
The African and Brazilian possessions continued unimpaired. 

By Ids second queen, a princess of Bavaria, Pedro had several children, 
most of whom, however, died either in infancy or without issue. He was 
succeeded, in 1706, by the infante JoSo, born in 1688.« 

Dom Pedro’s successor was but eighteen years of age. Lacking in expe¬ 
rience and doubtless desirous of equalling his father’s glory, he did not know 
how to get out of the dangerous political course which Portugal was pursu¬ 
ing and he continued to take part in the war of succession to the sole profit 
of lihigland and Holland. This persistence was all the more deplorable as 

P “On Becem'iber 27th, 1703, the famous Methuen Treaty was signed, by which Portuguese 
wines might be imported into England at a lower duty than those from Prance and Germany, in 
return for a similar concession to English manufactured goods. The immediate result of this 
treaty was that King Pedro acknowledged the archduke Charles, the English candidate, as king 
of Spain, and that he gave the English a base of operations in the peninsula. The ulterior result 
was that Englishmen in the eighteenth century drank port wine instead of claret and* hock, while 
the I»ort,ugueso imported everything they wanted beyond the bare necessaries of life from England. 
This was an advantage to both nations, for Portugal is eminently an agricultural coun^ with 
neitlier the teeming population nor the materials necessary for manufactures, while England 
obt;iin(‘d a friendly province from which to import the wine and produce of a southern sou, and 
a nnrket for the aale of the products of her manufactories. The close connection thus formed 
went deeper than mere commerce ; it established a friendly relationship between the two peoples, 
which was of infinite advantage to the smaller nation.’ Stephens.'*^ ^ 

We sliall see later that the Portuguese felt the treaty less a blessing than an incubus on their 
power to develop manufactures of their own.] 
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the success of the allies in Spain was not long maintained. Scarcely had 
JoSo V become king when Philip V returned to Madrid in the midst of enthu¬ 
siastic acclamations and the duke of Berwick achieved over the combined 
forces of De las Minas and Galway the brilliant victory of Almansa (April 
25th, 1707). The Portuguese, against whom the efforts of the Spanish and 
French were especially directed, lost thirteen regiments and they were unable 
to hold the positions they had taken. Far from profiting by the hard lesson 
that fortune had administered to him, JoIlo V lost no time in rebinding 
through marriage the political alliances that his father had adopted; he 
married Maria Anna of Austria, sister of the emperor Joseph I and of the 
archduke Charles, Philip V’s rival, and celebrated this brilliant union with 
the most magnificent fetes that Portugal had ever seen. 

All this did not prevent Philip’s taking each da}^ a more marked advan¬ 
tage. Victor at Badajoz, victor at Villaviciosa, he invaded Portugal in 
turn ; it became evident that whatever else might happen this prince would 
at least keep^ the crown of Castile. The victory of the allies at Saragossa 
completely disappeared amid aE these disasters. But what was much more 
unfortunate still was that Portugal nearly lost Brazil, which was the sole 
possession that would permit her henceforth to cut some sort of figure in the 
world. It was the very moment when new explorers had just discovered 
the opulent mines of Goyaz and the Matto-Grosso that a Spanish-French 
fleet under the command of the valiant Duguay-Trouin put in an appearance. 
Powerful with its seven vessels and eight frigates it had no difl&culty in 
forcing the channel to Eio de Janeiro, and after it had landed its forces there 
was no resistance (September 14th, 1711). Soldiers and inhabitants quickly 
evacuated the town, taking refuge with their valuables in the neighbouring' 
mountains. Brazil s fate would doubtless have been settled there and then 
had it not been for the grave troubles with which France was at that time 
overwhelmed, and especially for the small number of soldiers assigned to 
the expedition. Duguay-Trouin had to content himself with sacking Eio de 
Janeiro and making it pay a ransom of 600,000 cruzados. Instead of a con¬ 
queror he was only a devastator, but he went far towards making the Portu¬ 
guese appreciate all the advantages of the English alliance, and brought back 
to exhausted France a booty of over twenty-five millions of francs. 

The Portuguese, however, were still more convinced by the events which 
were taking place at the same time in Europe. In taking part in the pro¬ 
longed quarrels of which Charles IPs succession had been the source, Eng¬ 
land had but a single aim in view — to inflame the whole of western Europe 
and take advantage of the conflagration to obtain ascendency over the seas. 
Just as soon as she had obtained her end by destroying the remains of the 
French and Spanish navy, by reducing Portugal to the state of a colony, 

Mediterranean by the rascally occupation 
01 Gibraltar and Minorca, then, having no further interest in continuing the 
war, she withdrew and was the first to accept Louis XIV’s proposals. But 
what could the powerless JoSo V do without her ? He had to come to terms 

all the fine hopes that the allies 
had held before his eyes. The Peace of 1713 with France simply stipulated 
toat the most Christian king renounce all claims upon Brazil, that King 
Philip V would arrange matters in a manner agreeable to Portugal, and that 
England would be responsible for the carrying out of the agreed-upon con¬ 
ditions. That of iebruary 6th, 1715, with Philip V gave the territory and 
colony of Colonia del Sacramento to Portugal in exchange for Albu¬ 
querque which had been taken from Castile. And so all the money spent 
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supremicyt had^ f w ?stablisMng England’s 

dued kingdom SsT we ^ “ impoverished and sub- 

loiSiv i?i sx 

-jeoTri“ # ‘ter’w„:fs 

iutli a few\hi£*‘S’nIlt ^rr ‘i® count of Eio Grande 

tians ao'ainsf ^ sustaining the Chris- 

Kurope was still dt^rlS' questions over which - 

let bimcjplf 1 ^ divided, this war was henceforth the only war into which he 

lUt SlSont tlm.contrary he took care to maintain thlfrienS 

made tbitjm-.- Castile, which he should never have ceased to do. He 
T)rinoe^7.f V —his eldest son Jose 

mid thof Dona Maria Anna Victoria, daughter of PhilinV- 

infanta Maria Barbara with the’prini of ?he ISrias 

desH^to obliiX^%“^? Joao V with having carried his 

iil^^ the ’"P Philippines and by exchang- 

of'^La pSta Colonia del Sacramento, with all the northern region 

the Paraguay, between the Ibicuhy and 

te r™ w- Br.terSoS teis, a^i “e 

roB“on:te SSustete• “ ■*“ 


The Colonies Decline 

At peace with Europe and patronised by England, did not JoSo V employ 
at least a portion of the daily increasing wealth which Brazil poured into 
Jus hands to maintain the few colonies which still remained to him in the 
Indies . He did nothing of the kind; and while the Mahrattas drove the 
1 ortuguese from Sandomir, Salsette, Thana, Barcain, Senapour,and Karania, 
the ^uteh, English, and French had every reason to claim the domination 
ot the Orient. In a short time the viceroys of the Indies, no longer darino- 
to inhabit the ancient palace of the Albuquerques and the Castros, lived 
modestly in the small village of Panjim. What had become of magnificent 
txou., and Din, and Calicut, queen of Malabar ? They were already nothing but 
1 uins 5 a century had sufficed to reduce a powerful empire to a pile of rubbish. 

£''ar from^ devoting to useful enterprise the riches which fortune show¬ 
ered upon him, JoSo Viet the navy, army, and administration constantly 
decline. He seemed to have no other aim than to emulate the pomp of 
Louis XIV; but he forgot that Louis reigned over France and that the 
latter found all the elements of the luxury he displayed in the industry of 
tlie kingdom, while Portugal could not obtain them except by exhausting 
herself to the profit of foreigners. Such was JoSo V’s generosity with his 
courtiers, his mistresses, his feasts, and his buildings that, with the great 
nobles following his example, poverty soon arrived, in spite of America. It 
has been estimated that between 1699 and 1756 there came from Brazil 
2,400,000,000 francs, and that Portugal retained but a very small portion. 
A ll the rest, that is to say nearly nine-tenths, went to England, either in 
exchange for merchandise or as the price of transporting the metal, which 
became hers after all. 

It was not sufficient that England should levy such a tribute on Portu¬ 
guese indolence. Not less zealous for his religious practices than for his 
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pleasures, Joao V had the idea of establishing a patriarchal legate at Lisbon, 
and before Rome could agree to this he had to expend enormous sums. He 
did the same in order that Portugal might possess under this legate a Latin 
church almost the equal of St. Peter’s, and this contained not less than 
sixty-six mitred canons at a salary of 5,000 cruzados each. Add to this the 
construction of the magnificent monastery of Mafra for three hundred 
monks, with its park twelve miles in length, the gorgeous procession, the 
collections of pious books to which the public was not allowed access, and 
what is worse still, the auto-da-fe which the Inquisition made him celebrate 
with great pomp, and we can realise that he spent on all this appearance of 
religion at least 500,000,000 francs. It is true that he was recompensed. 
Grateful Rome granted him the title of “most faithful king ” in 1748. 

While such follies are discrediting the reign, is it permissible to rehabil¬ 
itate a prince because he founded a Portuguese academy or an academy of 
history — because he softened the national manners almost to enervation — 
because he introduced into his country French customs and Italian music in 
place of a real civilisation whose establishment the Inquisition would how¬ 
ever never have tolerated ? But how explain, on the other hand, that far from 
cursing Joao V’s memory, the Portuguese have always held it in great vener¬ 
ation ? It was because the riches of Brazil struck them all with the same 
giddiness as they struck him, because his ostentatious piety conformed to 
the tastes of the nation, because if he fought with his ministers and occupied 
himself more with theological disputes than with government, he was acces¬ 
sible and kind to all his subjects, and could use those happy words which 
too often take the place of real merit. 

The esteem given Joaio Vby Portugal seems to us to be his own condem¬ 
nation. What is war without greatness, peace without prosperity, devotion 
without piety? And in these words we may sum up Joao’s reign. We 
shall not dwell on the final extinction of the ancient Portuguese liberties 
whose form had at least survived. Joao V never convoked the cortes until 
public tranquillity was threatened with some blow, and yet no one pro¬ 
tested. The regime of the Inquisition had produced its usual effect. 

The last years of Joao V were as sad as the others had been brilliant. 
Stricken with paral 5 'sis in 1744, he found a little relief in the baths of Caldas 
da Raiiiha, but this treatment soon ceased to benefit him, and he could do 
nothing put pass the rest of his existence far from the luxury and fetes of 
which he had been so fond. Thenceforth the king of Portugal was the 
Recollet Gaspard, who, with even less ability in the art of government than 
his master, had at least the merit of proving himself more economical. For 
some time Joao had contracted the costly habit of having masses for all the 
Portuguese of whose deaths he could learn. Gaspard took care to deceive him 
as to the deaths which occurred in Lisbon, lest he should send, as they said, 
all the living to hell in getting the dead out of purgatory./ 

Joao died in July, 1750. By his queen, Maria Anna of Austria, Joao had a 
numerous issue; but three children only survived him — Maria Barbara, 
queen of Spain, his successor, Jose, and the infante Dorn Pedro.« 


THE EEIGH OF JOSE I 

On September 7th, 1^50, the new king was proclaimed with all the usual 
pomp and circumstance. He found the treasury empty, the army existing 
ill name onl} ; but, as someone has remarked with a certain semblance of 
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found the popular instincts directed towards commerce, and a 
the less the ^ ameliorated industries. But none 

and hL n . manifesting aU its consequences, 

th^r even on those'who, by 

filled contact with a commercial and manufacturing nation, were 

and ll?^ improvements which only a steong 

and independent genius could bring about. ^ 

® ®i? become an inexhaustible resource for the mother- 

Tnnancial embarrassments. December, 1750, witnessed the arri- 
vai at hisbon of the fleet, richly loaded, on which so many hopes were built 
xv.T^ ^ generous impulse, for which the colonies 

nniir 1 u one of the new king’s first acts was aimed at the 

f betterment of the rich province of Minas from which he drew so 
mucli of bis wealth ; he abolished the poll-tax, which was paid as a rinht of 
Heigniory, and m 1751 he established at Rio de Janeiro a tribunal of relacao 
ii.e., a court ot appeal], a real and well-felt advantage for that country, since 
m lormer tmes trials of any importance lasted an eternity, being brought to 
Lisbon for judgment. J’’ s c ^ 

_ But with the question of important improvements, and the directing of 
wide measures, the name of one other than the reigning sovereign flows 
involuntarily from the historian’s pen —that of the great statesman Pombal, 
who gave his country so mighty an impulse. To Jose belongs the supreme 
merit of discerning the merits of this extraordinary man. There is perhaps 
something of injustice in comparing the king with Louis XIII, as is so fre¬ 
quently done ; for he had at all events sufiScient firmness of character always 
to approve the acts of the man he had willingly chosen. On January 19th, 
1729, Jos4 I had married (during his father’s lifetime) Dona Maria Anna 
Victoria, daughter of Philip V and Elizabeth Farnese. This lady should 
have married Louis XV and had never become wholly resigned to the bitter- 
ness of her memories. In politics she was not only always opposed to 
1 ranee, but, later, she openly posed as a formidable enemy to the powerful 
man to whose hands her royal husband had intrusted the destinies of the 
nation. S' 


I’he G-reat Minister Pombal 

SebastiSo Jose de Carvalho e Mello,^ who was created count of Oeyras 
and afterwards marquis of Pombal, whom we shall hereafter call by the last and 
shortest name, had been introduced to King JoSo V, who was a person of 
a sickly constitution; he however made himself intolerable to the king by 
his incessant fertility in plans and projects. In order to remove him from 
the court, he was first sent on some trifling affairs to London, and secondly 
upon business of graver importance to Vienna. In these cities he became 
acquainted with the French philosophy and the new theories of political 
economy and state-craft, and convinced that the Jesuits, who exercised 
unlimited dominion in Portugal, and had the whole system of instruction 
completely in their hands, had kept his countrymen more than a century 
behind the spirit of the age. The queen of Portugal, who was an Austrian 
princess, had the management of the government during the very frequent 
attacks of absence of mind and incapacity under which her husband laboured. 


[I Pombal was born in 1699 of a wealthy and well-eonneoted family, entered in the army as a 
private, but saw no service and retired ; he then led a life of roistering notoriety, and had eloped 
with a niece of the count of Arcos. He was forty years old before he had an official position, 
and fifty-one before he became minister to the king.] 
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Pombal had been employed by her in the execution of affairs of various 
kinds in Vienna, and he no sooner married her friend the countess Daun, 
than she resolved to recall him from his embassy and to take him into the 
ministry in Lisbon. 

King Joao died immediately after the arrival of Pombal in Lisbon, and it 
was very easy for Pombal to make himself indispensable. The young 
king* was of an indoloiit cliaractGr, shrunk from ovcry effort, was licentious 
and extravagant, but entertained a childish fear of his wife, from whom he 
carefully concealed his amours. He was as superstitious as the humblest 
peasant of his superstitious nation, he was as cowardly as Pombal was coura- 
geop, and the latter kept him in such a continual state of suspicion and 
anxiety tha,t the king from fear resigned everything into his hands in order 
to secure his favour and protection. 

Wraxall,i who only first became acquainted with Pombal when he was 
seventy years of age, speaks of his features, his giant build, and his 
language as characteristic of all that energy which he had exhibited for twentv- 
seven years m the public administration; it would appear therefore as 
if nature had from the first designed him for a reformer and dictator. In 
order to lessen and correct our ideas of the cruelties which he practised in 
remember that in Asia, Africa, and southern Europe 
our cold and tedious morality is completely unknown, and compensated for 
by warm feelings of religion, which take heaven by violence; and, more- 
over no one except a monarchical Danton or Robespirre would have been 

tSiis* of The\hAlf" A 'p P^^erless subjection to the institu- 

^oiis of the Middle Ages. Pombal appeared to have been raised up to 

brfn5?rp^rtTlfsystem of terror, and he alone could have succeeded in 

had proved in the prehedi^rcentnr? ^ Pascal 

order first to sustain speculators bv allowing such an 

had been so clearlTprS £TomLir/^ to fail, 

that the mrwif at that timTSlo„r™ 

order. Ihe pope 7 pressed loi the abolition of the 

the practices o/slave-dealinl uX ^anTLnV®''® against 

engaged. In February, 1741,’ BenSiet \t 

vvithout naming the Jesuits in particular all orders 'W'liich, 

siastics were strictly forbidden to eno-ao-e fn . ^ I eccle- 

merce, to exercise any temporal authnrU description of trade or com- 

putthate ot U.e conjtfs S Ku SS?! " 

tailed in producing its intended effect. 
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ill Decei3til>e^3:» 

latter, entitled was issued expressly against the Jesuits. The 

manifesto i)ixl->lialied bv remarkable as being the fost 

directed againHt their P°P? against the order of Jesuits, was particularly 

and ParajriKyr. <^onduct m their missions in Asia and Africa.7n Si 


"1 k. --*xxxwa., AU. uitLZI 

ihe bol<l fr’liiiTt of n.:, i.- , 

)t\vithstau<.liiijg the continued to display 

nm to be htituehed Immensa^/s 


kings and qiiei'iiM of tbes<= nntir>n« i, ®^traordinary privileges from the 
auce and doiiiinioii. ISTo Snaniard entirely su^’ect to their guid- 

thcir missions without tbeiT^soecial suffered to set foot in 

threats of the trreater^ ^ ^ Pope in his bull, under 

de.siutsiSi,xV».sI^^ by ®ach, aAd the 

or make pVcscnibi of tbe?^’ tS SSraST.^t Inclians,_to seU, exchange, 
to despoil the ux of their SopertTS tn^^^^^ their wives and children, 
way whatsoever. pioperty, oi to injure or molest them m any other 

of tlt^Ssuibs district of _Puy in Galicia and the seven missions 

This exdmi it itcl to M2 in return Colonia del Sacramento, 

il ls cxcnaiif,*' it-tt to cLisputes with the Jesuits, and finally even nave rise to 

mlitary expc<l itions on. the part of the Spaniards and Portuguese^wainst the 

dissatisfied with the cession of 
J tU^a^uay to 1 oi t.ug*al. The active resistance of the Indians led the Span- 

to »eet force tj W, acd a formal cooS Se, 

vliioli led to 11 o very coxielnsive or satisfactory results as long as the matter 
was wliolly ft; to hlie tlairee thousand Spaniards and the thousand Portuguese 
who had been to aid and carry into effect the objects of the com¬ 

missioners ; ill tlie yoai? I1_T53 Tombal adopted different measures. He sent 
a considerabli-. jirxny into the district, gave the command of it to his brother, 
arancisco Xa^vier Mend.oza, conferred upon him the ojBfice of governor of the 
province, and intx*iisted liim secretly with full power to destroy and forever 
put; an end to 1 Jh .5 .secx.ilan dominion of the Jesuits in this territory. The last 
jjart of the coininiBsioiiL was kept a profound secret, and Pombal also delayed 
its execution till the death of the dowager queen of Portugal, who was a 
blindly devoti.ul adhex'eiDLt to the order. These severe measures against the 
.bssuits were lii\st carried fully into operation in the year 1755, in which 
the capital of I ^<>rtx;ig-al was visited and almost destroyed by one of the most 
dreadful eartii<j[iutlces which has ever occurred in Europe.^ 


iZVie JSartThq^ahe at Lislon (November Ist^ 1755 ') 

Denisi/quotes a letter from Pedegache, who was an eye-witness of the 
horror : “ On t.hc 1st of ISTovemher, 1755, with a quiet atmosphere and a very 
clear sky, the shook, hut so slightly that everyone fancied the vibration 

was due to rapidly moving vehicle. This first trembling lasted two 

minutes ; afitn- two ininrLtes’ interval there was a repetition of the trembling, 
})ut so violent. nxie that the greater number of the houses began to crack 
and to fall clown : this second trembling continued for upwards of ten min¬ 
utes. Bytlint time the dnst was so great as to obscure the sun. Then came 
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a shook so awful that the houses which were still standing fell with a deaf¬ 
ening crash. It seemed as if the earth were returning to chaos. The tears 
and cries of the living, the sigTis and groans of the dying, the shuddering of 
the earth, the total darkness, all added to the horror of the scene. But at 
last, after twenty minutes, all became quiet. One thought then filled every 
mind — flight, and a refuge in the country. But our cup of misery was not 
yet full. Scarcely had we begun to breathe again when fire broke out in 
different parts of the town.i The wind, which was very boisterous, fanned 
the flames and left no room for hope. 

“ Possibly something might have been done to check the fire had not the 
town been threatened with wide submergence by the sea ; at all events the 
terrified inhabitants easily persuaded themselves that this danger was in 
store for them, seeing waves breaking furiously over places far removed from 
the shore. Several people believing that they would find a certain amount of 
safety on the water ventured on it; but the waves drove the vessels on shore, 
grinding them one against another, then drawing them seawards with merci¬ 
less violence as though they would swallow them and the miserable beings 
clinging to them. 

“ During all these days our terror has never abated, for the shocks are 
incessant. On Friday. November 7th, at five o’clock in the morning, there 
was a shock so violent we imagined our troubles were about to recommence; 
but happily it was followed by no disastrous consequences. The movement 
was regular, like that of a rolling vessel. What caused such devastation on 
the first day was that all the movements were contrary and. so exactly 
opposed to each other that the walls parted with the utmost facility. I have 
noticed that the strongest shocks are always at daybreak. They say that 
the sea came up nine feet higher than the highest tide ever remembered 
in Portugal. On Sunday morning, November 2nd, I saw with the utmost 
amazement the Tagus, which in some reaches is more than two leagues wide, 
almost dried up on the city side ; the other side was a feeble little stream 
through which one could see the bed. Almost the whole of Portugal has 
felt this scourge; the kingdom of Algarve, Santarem, Setubai, Oporto, 
Mafra, Obidos, Castanheira — indeed all the towns within twenty leagues 
are destroyed. I write to you from the depths of the country, for there 
is not a habitable house left. Lisbon has vanished ! ” 

Everyone, from the monarch down to the meanest beggar, had something 
to deplore. In the town of Lisbon alone thirty thousand persons had 
perished, and, if one can trust the calculations which were made later, the 
losses in valuable furniture and in hard cash reached the enormous total of 
£91,360,000 sterling. In short, such were the results of this terrible 
catastrophe that more than twenty years after Dumouriez* was still able to 
say : “ Lisbon is an appalling agglomeration of overturned palaces, burned 
churches, of rubbish such as one sees when a fortification has been blown up. 
In many places one walks over the sites of houses, in streets contrived on the 
rubbish thrown up on either side to allow of roadway being made. Here 
and there one sees reared up isolated houses, and ruins as grotesque, as 
grimly beautiful, as the remains of Greek and Iloman buildings.” 3 

[1 This was blamed to incendiaries, though it was inevitable that in such a falling of walls 
many houses should be set on fire without human aid, though humankind were ready enough to 
seize the chance for loot. A large part of the people fled to the quays to escape the falling build¬ 
ings, but there a great tidal wave found them and sweeping the wharves clean drowned men, 
women, and children in thousands. Yoltaire’s Candida includes a notable account of the catas¬ 
trophe. Estimates of the loss run from fifteen thousand to one hundred thousand lives ; thirty 
thousand being the most generally accepted.] 
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he Lisbon continued throughout the winter in tents 

The distress was extreme in every part of Portugal, 
already stated, the pity of all neighbouring 
trine?Ferdinand deeply sympathised in his queen’s sorrow for 
^ repealed the existing prohibitions of exporting some 

<=>f life, and the heavy duties imposed upon the export of 
mte ^ Portugal. In England, though the claim might be less, 
^ o Greorge II applied to parliament for the means of relie^dng 
afflicted; and the sum of £100,000 sterling wms im- 
ranteci for that purpose. The ministers expended it in corn and 
3S ox pirovisions or indispensable necessaries, which w^ere shipped off 
delay to the desolated city. The Portuguese felt grati- 
benefits conferred and for the kindly fellow-feeling that 
tec “tlxc act ; and the old ties of friendship betw^een England 
jal seexn to have regained much of their previously decaying 


Pombal and the Jesuits 


asux'es which Pombal adopted on account of and after the earth- 
louglx in themselves prudent and humane, were enforced in a 
arbitz'ax'y manner. He caused the public granaries to be throwm 
so Ixxzxzdreds of persons who had not been buried under the ruins, 
)y tlxes falling buildings, were wandering about like ghosts and 
liuixg'ox'. He adopted measures for the immediate import of grain 
artex's, abolished the duties on corn, and strictly forbade the export 
IS of ^xx-xy description. The water-conduits which had been destroyed 
nmeciiately restored and carefully maintained.^ The indescribable 
icli X'o suited from this calamity gave occasion to murders and 
suclx a country as Portugal. Pombal applied remedies for this 
:)ut the use of most horrible means. Thieves and robbers, 

of tlx <3 most imminent dangers, and urged by their covetousness, 
ito stireets which were masses of ruins, and carried away property 
lies, pa^laces, and private houses before the very eyes of the inhabit- 
wer<3 'fci'embling for their lives. To put an end to this fearful 
pluix<5Ler, the minister ordered guards to be placed at all the out¬ 
lie oiLy and in every street, and summary justice to be executed 
one w"lxo either refused or was unable to give a satisfactory account 
1 wixs oarrying. Hundreds of gallows's were erected around the 
lie ei-fcy- which was filled with the dead and the dying, and with 
)becL of all their property and means even of present existence ; 
se g-fxllows 350 people w^ere hanged witliin three days, 
very xrioment at which Pombal proved himself to be a delivering 
was <5Lo voting his labours day and night to the public preservation 
torafion of order, the clergy, and especially the Jesuits, endeavoured 
him -to the hatred of the people as an enemy of God. Sermons 
hed a,g‘ainst him from every pulpit, and a report was industriously 
ircul^Lioii that the whole of their misfortunes, and even the 
If ^ visitation of the divine wrath on account of Pombal s 

waras the clergy. The Jesuits alleged that Pombal had roused 
* ill Ojporto to involve them in its consequences. 
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Tr-ixis in despair asked Pombal wbat was to be 

living” ; he is said to have spent eight days and nights m his carnage 
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[1758-^1759 A.i).] 

Tavora] several shots were fired at the back of his carriage, one of which 
Avouiided him; and that the coachman, instead of going forwards to the pal¬ 
ace, instantly tuxmed his horses’ heads, and drove to the house of the king’s 
surgeon. It is believed that by this step he saved his master’s life, as he thus 
avoided two or three other parties of assassins wfiio were lying in wait on the 
road to tlie palace. 

Some \veeks elapsed ere the perpetrators of this outrage were detected, 
during which time Aveiro and Tavora were assiduous in their visits to the 
royal invalid. But in the end Pombal obtained a clew to the plot. A great 
number of persons ivere seized and imprisoned; and in January, 1759, as 
it is alleged, after a very arbitrary and unsatisfactory trial, the duke, the 
marquis, his two sons, and several other persons Avere broken on the wheel; 
the old marchioness, in consideration of her sex, Avas beheaded, and the young 
marchioness Avas shut up for life in a convent. Many persons were ban¬ 
ished, and others imprisoned for life. 

One of the conspirators is said, Avhilst under the torture, to have accused 
three J esuits as the instigators of the conspiracy, but to have retracted this ac¬ 
cusation upon tlie scaffold. Of these three Jesuits, one was tried for heresy, 
not treason, convicted, and executed; the other tAvo Avere not even brought 
to trial ; but Pombal took the opportunity to charge the crime upon the 
Avhole order, as the fruit of its principles and doctrines—an imputation to 
Avhich tlicir earlier conduct rendered the order but too obnoxious. He issued 
orders for tlic confiscation of their property, and the seizure of their per¬ 
sons, throughout Portugal and the colonies, as advisers and instigators of 
regicide, and for the investigation of their doctrines. In the month of Sep- 
tembei* of this same year they were finally proscribed and banished. 

The Ijxile of the Jesuits 

The missionary fathers Avere torn from the reductions, and with all 
Jesuits Avho could be found in Brazil, old and young, even the patients in 
tlieir infirmaries, Avere stoAved onboard ship, without any of the conveniences, 
or scarctdy any of the necessaries of life, like the unfortunate negroes in 
slave vessels, and transported to Europe. Upon reaching the mouth of the 
Tagus, some Avere landed and tlgoAvn into the Lisbon fjrisons, where they 
la-nguislied during the remainder of Jose’s reign; others Avere sent forAvard 
to Italy, Avhere they Avere landed upon the papal territories, and left to find 
their way to the houses of their order. It is said, however, that an alloAV- 
ance Avas made from Lisbon for their support, and that Pombal often com- 
jdained of the extraordinary longevity of his Jesuit pensioners.^ 

Pombal, Avlio really appears to have been partly actuated by disgust at 
tlie slavery, liowever easy, in Avhich the fathers had held their converts, and 
to haA^e desired to place the Indians upon a level Avith their Portuguese mas¬ 
ters, now endeavoured at once to effect this equalisation.^ The scheme, if 
not extravagant, Avas at least premature. 

In Portugal likcAvise, Pombal, though he succeeded better, attempted too 
much; and by his injudicious endeavours to secure to the Portuguese the 
profit inade by foreign, and especially English merchants, he merely harassed 

also the history of Spain for the account of the expulsion that resulted from Pomhal’s 

\ ('(‘lebrated decree of May 25th, 1773, grandsons of slaves in Portugal and all cliil- 
(Inm burii aftertiiat day were declared free, and all civil restrictions on the '‘New Christians” 
or the converted Jews and Moors were forever removed.] 
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[1750-1777 A.B.] 

Upon the restoration of peace, Jose and Pombal resumed their patriotic 
labours for improving the internal condition of Portugal. With the assist¬ 
ance of Schamnburg-Lippe they remodelled, increased, and disciplined the 
army. They similarly reformed the state of the navy. They established a 
inore efficient police, and abolished the Indices JExpurgatorios^ or prohibitory 
lists of books of the Inquisition, which banished from Portugal many good 
and really philosophical works. They did not indeed give liberty to the 
press, but established a board of censure, combining royal with prelatical 
and inquisitorial judges, by which all publications were to be examined, 
ihe verdicts of this board, if still somewhat illiberal, were far less so than 
the bigoted decisions of the uncontrolled Inquisition. Nay, it is even said 
to have ^ admitted some free-thinking works, and condemned many books 
written in support of the more extravagant pretensions of the papal see. To 
this board, moreover, all schools were subjected. Pombal introduced great 
ameliorations into the constitution and forms of the University of Coimbra, 
where, till then, degrees in law, medicine, and divinity had been granted, 
without any real examination of the proficiency of the candidates. 

Pombal likewise somewhat limited the right of entailing property, car¬ 
ried throughout the peninsula to a ruinous extent, diminished the excessive 
number of monasteries, imposed restrictions upon the admission of novices, 
and endeavoured to abolish the odious distinctions between the ‘‘old” and 
“ new ” Christians, by repealing the tax laid especially upon the latter. On the 
other hand, Pombal sought to encourage agriculture by ordering all vine¬ 
yards to be destroyed that were planted upon good arable land; he cramped 
commerce by injudicious attempts to encourage domestic manufactures, by 
establishing exclusive commercial companies, by passing sumptuary laws, 
and by various embarrassing regulations. 

Schlosser^s Estimate of Pomlal 

One of the very first acts of his administration was to abolish the yearly 
exhibition of burning men for heresy (auto^dafS '); limits were set to the 
power of the Inquisition in general, and the infliction of all punishments, or 
(3ases involving punishments, were referred to the decisions of the secular tri- 
l)unals. The conventual and religious houses were strictly forbidden to bring, 
or cause to be brought, young women of good fortune from the Brazils and to 
receive them into their’convents, with a view of enriching their several orders. 
Restrictions were soon placed upon the nobility also, as had been previously 
done upon the clergy. Pombal behaved towards the high nobles precisely as 
Charles XI of Sweden had done towards the same class in his kingdom, with 
this exception — that the latter rested the defence of his conduct upon the 
declaration of the estates of the realm. In the Portuguese possessions on 
the coasts of Asia, Africa, and America, whole districts, lordships, and large 
estates which at first belonged to the crown had come into the hands of pri¬ 
vate families, as was also the case in Sweden in the seventeenth century; all 
tliese alienations were reclaimed, and all the estates which had come either by 
gift or occupancy into the hands of private individuals were resumed by the 
crown, and the families who were thus arbitrarily and violently deprived of 
their properties received very inadequate compensation. 

By this resumption of crown lands which had been long in the possession of 
the nobility, the members of this body lost much of their influence and power, 
and tlie measures must be allowed to have been executed with great rigour. 
I inprisonment and death were arbitrarily inflicted upon all those who showed 
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Mi Jiuiiutaining ilio respect due to his station and rank. Wraxall,^ 
hearsays, mixes together truth and falsehood, stories, foot- 
ii s and lies of a-11 kinds, but who is deserving of credit when he 

Mk 4 as ;ui t^ya-wiiness, informs us that, as late as the year 1772, he found 
t I »rist lus f jjP tiuforiunate individuals, some of whom had been buried 
t livintji; jirnives for (ifteen years. 

! autages thenifore which Portugal gained through Pombal’s ad- 

nia raiitua and wliidi weni loudly celebrated through the whole of Europe, 
4*01 u|M»u a very unstable foundation. The most remarkable of these 
Ulii^ayi^H \vt*re.: siunuity from assassination, which Lisbon had never en- 
v»‘d InUMm the tinu^ of Pombal’s rule; the rebuilding and adornment of 
r;i|dtal ; idt^anliiu^ss of the streets; a free trade in books ; an academy 
iirh desMTvtMl \v(dl of the friends of the sciences; a disciplined army, etc. 

,1 uu)moutous changes and creations, however, wholly depended for 

* ir iiiunuan<*c upon the alisolute power of the minister, and that again 
mu thr lifo of thii king. As long as Jose lived, Pombal maintained his 
uud pursmul the same enci'getic course both towards priests and 
idior M ili* put limits to the number of brotherhoods and ecclesiastical 
and availed himself of the aid of his sister, who was herself a nun, to 
rrv in»4 ludlnnuing print!iplcs even into the nunneries. Military affairs he 
ndui’ted in tlu^ same manner, for he never hesitated to cashier whole 
giiiiMias if thi^y transgressed his army regulations respecting discipline, 
ihoiuselves to he guilty of acts of injury or violence towards their 
hrVI'M,, V, lui wiUHi gathered from all nations and countries. 

‘ritM who was luiarly eighty years old, no sooner became seriously 

. t liaii ! hunlial foresaw bis fate, for the queen was appointed regent and he 
.M h^pf f;ir rtmiovtul from the sick-bed of the monarch. He therefore, 
i-rt 1 V hufaru JosiVs dt^ath, wlucli took place in February, 1777, preferred a 
.po-d to tin* n^gimt to ho relieved from his official duties, and appealed, as 
i.M, fur his rmpu^st, to his advanced age and his bodily infirmities. In 
rMumrkiiLlo (hxuuucnt be gives a brief but comprehensive statement of 
ir w liulu uf tin* arrangements and condition of all the departments of the 
III that* tiuuu No person who reads this paper can fail to be 
s\ it li t lu'- abilitv wliieJi it displays and to admire its author, who had 
.. 4 tho tiuane.ial eoiidilion of the country to a degree of prosperity which 
hail in ft reaohial for (umturies ; he appended a paper to his petition for 
to rrt iri* fnmi puhlic life, in which a correct account is not only given 
i ihu di;tinon<lH in the royal cabinet, but in which it is stated that a sum of 
.filMi.fUHl luui/mdos in hard cash [about £6,400,000] was deposited in the 

^ t i ini'.uiy. 


Tine NKW CJXIKKN AND REACTION 

I h.- kinj- however died ludoiv tlie resent liad returned her answer; he 
u, ,Ti-tl by his duui'hter, Donna Maria I, to whom Pombal preterred 
. uaow'ou the hst of March, 1777, which was granted to him by a 

. thi- thde of thii 4th of tlie same month, drawn up in a kindly spirit. 

... j vt the eiul of February, had already released from imprisonment 
,,f tie- ider.rv and pensons of distinction who had been incarcerated as 
' .,1 • iieatod in the conspiracy against the king s life, under the appeai- 

‘ . nolak.‘u this step l>y ‘her husband’s command : in the beginning 

y Vi.h O', ory thing was changed. The new and unholy marriage ivhich 
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■ « i ins for the various beneficial changes which they have effected. Tiie 
>i»'Kir.s of lU’isoners who were released from their dreadful captivity and 
M at the king’s death furnish but too strong proofs of the strict 

»I <‘ability of this principle to Pombal, and of the severities which he exer- 
'*_*• tin<ler pretence at least of serving the interests of humanity, and pro- 
s ^ the cause of knowledge and improvement. In the very first davs of 
* itnv government 500 human beings came forth from their cells as from 
i t' sgraves, who had never been brought before any legal tribunal, and 
» ** number was afterwards increased to 800. When it was determined 
i > mecuto the marquis, it was alleged by his enemies that during his 
JI i I ustration 9,640 men had been banished or incarcerated, of whom 3,970 
i HtH!u completely innocent, and of the rest only 800 then remained alive. 

four years (from 1777-1781) Pombal was prosecuted before the courts 
»litUviduals who brought actions against him for false imprisonment and 
and a prosecution was not commenced against him, on account of 
Iministration of the state, till he had been first baited and hunted down 
t lawyers. 

-V 1. length a severe final judgment was pronounced against the marquis, 
•.V ill his eighty-second year. In August, 1781, the queen overruled the 
'i-sion of the courts, and limited the punishment to a public disapproval 
t,ho manner in which he had discharged the duties of his office, and 


i iiMliment from the court. 

vWmost every imiirovement or change which had been effected by Pom- 
1 3 latl disappeared before his death, which took place in 1782. Priests and 
,.p ..u nnw ex-.Tesiiits. want of nolice, filth. 


;li 11 aiuieared; but tne wnore eueers oi ms excrLiuus aim lauumo 
r« H) tc.i out. Murphy,Z who visited Portugal in 1789, found many changes 
t 1 ic old Portuguese life, and every change which he mentions is referred 
1 * ovubal. lie further boasts that Portugal was indebted to this celebrated 
iiii.st.cr for an institution of which England was long destitute ; ^ Eng- 
iitl luindreds of unfortunate debtors were continually to be found lan- 
liMhino- in the public prisons at the smt of some heartless and intolerant 
. - «1 i t <1 ” In 1744 Pombal issued an ordinance, which since that time has 
.... 1 .mid to bo tho in Portugal, by -kijlb on the one 
.'fMl from personal arrest or imprisonment at the suit of then creciito , 

M I i Ikj means were given to the latter by which been 

r. debtors Avas rendered as easy as it had pieMousij be 

bad projected an^ 

; 1 . i 1st distracted by Tupac Amarn'e revolt, ^ 

r 4 -mi)nstrance from the court of bound by treaty to take 

i.vuHi.m of the Spanish dominions, PortugJ ^^^h ^ ght to 

‘ i iu the war. Charles, duly s "hv those of wedlock ; and 

: -11.™ tbe ties of bifanta Marianna Victoria 

. . , 7Sd bis fourth son, Don Gabr.el, ^ 

ri 'I'ho credit for fully ending imprisonment for de 

.. . hUrVaS and the queen Maria.] 
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of Portugal, and Dom Joao, the queen of Portugal’s second son, the eldest 
Spanish infanta, Carlota Joaquina. 

This last union was the more agreeable to Charles, inasmuch as Dom 
Joao had a very fair chance of eventually succeeding to the crown, the 
incestuous union of his eldest brother with his aunt having proved barren. 
But it was not the youngest of this ill-assorted pair that was destined to be 
the survivor. Three years after Dom Joao’s marriage, the prince of Brazil 
himself, whom the bigoted prejudices of the queen had not suffered to be 
inoculated, died of the smallpox, and Charles’ son-in-law became prince of 
Brazil in his stead. Queen Maria had, in 1786, lost her uncle-husband, Pedro 
III, but he had interfered little with her government, and his death had 
therefore no effect upon public affairs. 

The queen appears to have been really anxious to promote the prosperity 
of her kingdom. When the Peace of Versailles had relieved her from the 
embarrassments consequent upon her intimate connection with two hostile 
belligerents, she endeavoured to strengthen the old friendship with England 
by concluding a commercial treaty, at the same time that she maintained 
her new relations of friendship and commerce with the Bourbon courts.^ 


THE EEGEHCY AND THE FRENCH KEVOLUTION 

The queen now began to show signs of an insanity which took a religious 
form and in which she suffered all the agonies of her vivid belief that she 
was doomed to eternal fire. Her confessors endeavoured to comfort her by 
milder applications of their doctrines, but from 1788 the government was 
more and more taken out of her incapable hands by Dom Joao, who was not, 
however, fully constituted regent until 1799. 

Meanwhile the ferment of the French Revolution had stirred all Europe, 
and Portugal indirectly. We have already described the embroilment of 
Spain. Portugal endeavoured to keep a strict neutrality, but her treaties 
with Spain and England enabled them to enforce their demand for aid.^ 
She added nine sail of the line to the British fleet, and five thousand infantry 
under General Skelater to the Spanish armies. These troops shared the 
easy successes of the first rush across the Pyrenees and the bitter disasters 
of the following repulse. Spain now, in 1795, signed a treaty of alliance 
with France, and Portugal applied for terms, but was rejected as “ a mere 
province of England”; the ambassador at Paris was ordered out of the 
country, and on showing some delay was thrown into prison, where he 
remained for months. 

Portugal was now driven to open alliance with England, against whom 
Spain declared war in 1796. At the same time Dom Joao learned that Nape-* 
leon and the Spanish prime minister Godo}^ had agreed to conquer and divide 
Portugal as a spoil ot war. The English voted £200,000 sterling to Portu¬ 
gal and sent six thousand men under Major-General Sir Charles Stuart. 
These with a native army of some forty thousand men placed under the 
prince of Waldeck frightened off Spanish invasion, whereupon Stuart and the 
English troops withdrew. Little had happened thus far except the loss of some 
commerce to French privateers. In 1799 Dom JoSo formally assumed the 
regency and tried vainly to secure the favour of Napoleon, who would listen 

1H. M. Stephens,however, represents Dom JoSCo as so zealous for the reduction of the 
French that he forced his aid upon England and Spain counter to the advice of the English 
ministry. 
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to nothing less than the payment of a heavy tribute, breach of the alliance 
■with England, the closing of Portuguese ports to English ships, the surren¬ 
der of a portion of Portuguese territory to Spain. As alternative to these 
hard terms made under the name of Spain, 'war was offered. Dom Joao 
accepted the latter alternative, and proclaimed war on Spain, February 10th, 
1801. 

As related in the Spanish history, Portugal was invaded by the Spanish 
at once, and with such ease that, by June 6th, JoSo was glad to accept the 
Peace of Badajoz at the cost of ceding Olivenza to Spain. Napoleon, how¬ 
ever, required more, and sent troops which extorted a tribute of .£1,000,000 
sterling and the cession of Portuguese Guiana to France. Napoleon’s 
representative at Lisbon was General Lannes (or Lasnes) who at first 
provoked great hatred by his insolent bearing, but later procured a large 
influence over JoSo and secured the dismissal of the ministers of English 
sympathies. In 1804 he was succeeded by General Junot who accepted 
a treaty of neutrality which gave Portugal quiet for some years, while 
Napoleon went on from great to greater. 

The English tried to break the Portuguese peace with France, but could 
succeed in "nothing more than keeping her ports open in spite of Napoleon’s 
continental system against English trade. By 1807, however, Napoleon was 
master enough of the East to turn again to Portugal and by the Treaty 
of Fontainebleau (October 29th, 1807), resumed his project of dividing 
it among Godoy, the king of Etruria, and himself. The terrified JoSo 
offered every sacrifice for peace, going so far as to order from his realm every 
British subject and to close his ports to England, though this meant com¬ 
mercial ruin to Portugal. But Napoleon, pretending that the submission 
was too late, sent forward his troops under General Junot.« 


THE INVASION OP THE FEENCH (1807 A.D.) 

The Treaty of E’ontainebleau contained all the decisions respecting the cam¬ 
paign against Portugal, and the partition of that kingdom. The Spaniards 
were to reinforce the ariny of the Gironde with twelve thousand men ; at the 
same time to invade the north of Portugal with forty thousand men ; and to 
give orders for another army to enter Algarve under Solano. In terms of the 
‘ treaty, Lisbon and the whole centre of the country were to fall to the share 
of Bhance, a part of the northern division was to be given as compensation 
to the queen of Etruria, and a sovereign territory to be formed in the south 
for Godoy. The part not allotted by the treaty to any of the three parties 
just mentioned was to be the subject of future negotiations, when possession 

of the whole was obtained. _ i • i. i 

Notwithstanding the imminent danger, the prince-regent had neither taken 
measures for defence, made preparations for setting sail to Brazil, nor even for 
the removal of the rich stores in the arsenals and magazines of_ the capital. 
The prince and his whole court would have been taken by surprise in Lisbon 
by the French rapidly advancing on the capital through Beira, had not a swift 
sailing ship brought a copy of the Moniteur to Lisbon, in which Napoleon, 
who supposed that his army was long since in that city, too hastily ex¬ 
pressed his triumph by the declaration : “ The house of Braganza has ceased 

to reign.” , j, T,r tit 

The army of the Gironde was under the command of Marshal Junot, 

who gained his ensign’s commission by an act of great presence of mind 
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' lV]:\ army. At the very moment in which he concluded 

‘ * y with Spain against Portugal, and was using one part of the Spanish 
Sluder Bernadottein Denmark, and was alluring the second to Portugal, 
a body of troops to be assembled at Bayonne, but not to march 
Portugal, as he had announced. It soon became obvious that Napo- 
to take possession of Spain in the midst of peace. 

• , Spaniards who had assisted Junot in the conquest of Portugal having 
‘^^UHirawn into their own country, the French general had scattered his 
p i Algarve and Oporto, and had done everything which could render 

f^tajourn of the French in their country intolerable to the Portuguese, 
diiou immediately laid a contribution of 100,000,000 francs on Portugal; 
pin>ple were obliged, besides, to pay 600,000 francs to Junot, which the 
^uinn'or had assigned to him as governor-general; and Junot raised 
iiiore on his own account. Napoleon not only drew away the 
Ml i< mal troops from Portugal and took them into his own army, but appeared 
-inous of playing the same constitution-comedy with the Portuguese in 
bt \'ouno as he had played with the Spaniards. He sent for a number of 
^ ^* not 111 )lcs as dejputies, but retained them in hostages ; and they were after- 
Muals j)lacx 3 d in a very dangerous position, when, given up by him, they 
suspected by their own countrymen. The only favour which he 
:ra lit tnl them was to remit forty of the hundred millions of contribution 
hirh he had at first imposed. In small matters, every officer in Portugal 
the despot and oppressor./i 


THE PENINSULAR WAR 

l ^i vringal now became, like Spain, hardly more than the arena where Eng- 
^ li lirinies under the duke of Wellington fought a desperate and protracted 
;ir with, the French under various leaders. The full details of this conflict, 
iii>wxi as tlio Peninsular War, will be found in the history of Spain. For 
iiiHt years it was impossible to distinguish between the military interests of 
and Portugal, their common safety resting on the destruction of 
r.iiMihx)!! and the success of British courage and British plans. In these 
Spaniards and Portuguese played small part, according to the British 
I,’-1 * j id< 3 ,s, except to harass French communications by their guerillas and 
arass British security by their intrigues and jealousies. 

iiut there is something to be said for the natives. The irench demo- 
r it it*, principles had made some progress in Portugal, and the cowardly and 
t ui.ifl king who fled to a colony and left his country for a foreigner to de- 
t • IMI waH not of much inspiration. In fact patriotism found here little to cling 
., I • X (Uivit the rocks and vines, and those would remain in any case, whi^ver 
uh*il. Between the world-shaking Napoleon and the weak-minded, hng- 
,M< I-serving poltroon whom monarchic heredity had whh its usual 

‘(I on the throne, there was small choice to the Portuguese, and the 
! f ( H’ian should be sparing of his blame for the impassivity of the nation. _ 

“ l.^rthermore the English commander Wellington was notoriously donii- 
■ ri no- ■ and the English troops, according to their own historian and their 
' .nU himself, showed some of the most atrocious examples of d^^^en 
'Mhonlillation, and bestial ferocity in the history of human war. 

■; '. •ortu-uese could be blind to the fact that England, in spite of ^er lofty 
' . ^v-^s''roally in Portugal for commercial and not for altruistic reasons, 

't -It the war was purely a wrestling-match for commerce and power 
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policy in the use of this army. At the very moment in which he conclud.ed 
a treaty with Spain against Portugal, and was using one part of the Spanish 
army under Bernadotte in Denmark, and was alluring the second to Portugal, 
he caused a body of troops to be assembled at Bayonne, but not to march 
against Portugal, as he had announced. It soon became obvious that Napo¬ 
leon planned to take possession of Spain in the midst of peace. 

The Spaniards who had assisted Junot in the conquest of Portugal having 
withdrawn into their own country, the French general had scattered his 
troops from Algarve and Oporto, and had done everything which could render 
the sojourn of the French in their country intolerable to the Portuguese. 
Napoleon immediately laid a contribution of 100,000,000 francs on Portugal; 
the people were obliged, besides, to pay 600,000 francs to Junot, which the 
emperor had assigned to him as governor-general; and Junot raised 
5,000,000 more on his own account. Napoleon not only drew away the 
national troops from Portugal and took them into his own army, but appeared 
desirous of playing the same constitution-comedy with the Portuguese in 
Bayonne as he had played with the Spaniards. He sent for a number of 
the notables as deputies, but retained them in hostages and they were after¬ 
wards placed in a very dangerous position, when, given up by him, they 
became suspected by their own countrymen. The only favour which he 
granted them was to remit forty of the hundred millions of contribution 
which he had at first imposed. In small matters, every officer in Portugal 
played the despot and oppressor./i 


THE PENINSULAR 'WAR 

Portugal now became, like Spain, hardly more than the arena where Eng¬ 
lish armies under the duke of Wellington fought a desperate and protracted 
war with the French under various leaders. The full details of this confiict, 
known as the Peninsular War, will be found in the history of Spain. For 
some years it was impossible to distinguish between the military interests of 
Spain and Portugal, their common safety resting on the destruction of 
Napoleon and the success of British courage and British plans. In these 
the Spaniards and Portuguese played small part, according to the British 
histories, except to harass French communications by their guerillas and 
harass British security by their intrigues and jealousies. 

But there is something to be said for the natives. The French demo¬ 
cratic principles had made some progress in Portugal, and the cowardly and 
stupid king who fled to a colony and left his country for a foreigner to de¬ 
fend was not of much inspiration. In fact patriotism found here little to cling 
to except the rocks and vines, and those would remain in any case, whoever 
ruled. Between the world-shaking Napoleon and the weak-minded, Eng- 
land-serving poltroon whom monarchic heredity had with its usual felicity 
placed on the throne, there was small choice to the Portuguese, and the 
historian should be sparing of his blame for the impassivity of the nation. _ 

Furthermore the English commander Wellington was notoriously domi¬ 
neering ; and the English troops, according to their own historian and their 
gBiiorcil liinis6lf, showed some of the most atrocious examples of drunken 
insubordination and bestial ferocity in the history of human war. Few of 
the Portuguese could be blind to the fact that England, in spite of her lofty 
tone, was really in Portugal for commercial and not for altruistic reasons, 
and that the war was purely a wrestling-match for commerce and power 
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JOlO IV TO JOAO VI 

'’^*°\leanwMle there were endless disputes with the regency, who seemed to 

divert the moneys England sent until the troops ^^e, 

helplessness, and the English generals souie- 

was finally at England s insistence added to the regency, ana some 

thing less inefficient resulted. The people were, 
convinced of their duty to play “fulcrum 

lever of England. They were not cheered by having to dig those tamous 
and enormous lines of defence at Torres Vedras, and they were still less 
Stried in Wng compelled to devastate their own comtry and retire 
mth thf English troops behind breastworks, before the terrible army Napo- 

wSSm kepfnnder cower and gnarded Lisbon doggedly, 
Portngnlse mS older Antonio de Silveira v»ions Engbsh to 
made it increasinriy hard for Massena to subsist his troops. 

Coimbra and in 1811 Massena was forced to retire or starve. Wellington 
was now reinforced, and following Massena cautiously, bested him at Sabu- 
o-al April 3rd, 1811. But the year was one of great anxiety to Welling on. 
IngS conlk afford few supplies and the Portugese regen™ -<>« 
nrolific of complaints and quarrels than of provisions. But, though co 
polled to keep on the defensive, the Iron Duke showed a menace he ^^rd y 
felt The wfr hovered on the borders of Portugal and went generally to 

**°Wenington*gMdnaUy and by a patience as great as his skill m emer¬ 
gency, ga&d “PPM b^ llte/°folcel''OTrbl‘Erlnch^rSMSs and 

troops. Wellington berated his army m violent terms, and y°righ he was im 

ril3v?d?uir^otisS£»^^ 

sS “He :! th; 

‘XE“r,x7tK-etorw“ 


POBTUGAL AN ENGLISH PROVINCE 

Th^ gratitude Portugal was impelled to feel met a shock when the Eng- 

committed the novel teat oi caiiji g nrip-inal when the war was 

a colony during a war, showed Mmsffif sti _ ., life at Rio de 

finished; for he declined to bring back his capital. Ihe 
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Janeiro seems to have fascinated him. Portugal drew most of its wealth 
from the Brazils and he preferred and enjoyed it nearer the source. Worse 
yet, after taking to Rio some fifteen thousand persons when he fled, he kept 
persuading the chief nobles and wealthiest merchants to move to Brazil. 

In 1816 he became the nominal, as he had long been the actual, king, for 
his insane mother died at Eio, March 20th of that year, and the regent was 
crowned in the colony as Joao VI and meekly acknowledged at home. But 
still he remained aivay, resigned Olivenza easily, and called forty-five hun¬ 
dred war-tried Spanish soldiers over to Brazil, where under Le Cor they 
put down a rebellion, which broke out again in 1825 and succeeded as the 
republic of Uruguay. 

Joao VI was unpopular wuth his beckoning people, and his own queen, 
Donna Carlota Joaquina, was undermining him in favour of Dom Miguel, 
her younger son, who was not believed to be also his. His admittedly legiti¬ 
mate and elder son, Pedro, was also against him and his absolutist principles. 
Thus wdiile the queen had in 1805 promised Portugal a constitution, Dom 
Pedro w^as a lover of Brazil and a well-wisher to the schemes for its separa¬ 
tion from the mother-country. 


THE REVOLT AKD RECALL OP THE KliTG 

In this unusual tangle of politics the cry of “ Portugal for the Portu¬ 
guese ! ” began to grow. The only man who could be said to approach 
popularity was General Gomes Freire de Andrade, who had served under 
Napoleon throughout the wars, and whose deep hatred of the English had 
lound new fuel, seeing his country and his fellow-soldiers so rigorously gov¬ 
erned by the foreigner who had come with promises of freedom. He con¬ 
spired with others for a rising, but his plans were exposed and he and ten 
comrades put to death by the regency. The martyrdom, as it seemed, of 
hreire and his men embittered the country, and it needed only the absence of 
Beresford (irho took ship to Brazil to extract money for the army from the 
absentee king) to show the way. j 

city of Oporto revolted, appointed a provisional 
junta in the king s name, and demanded a session of the cortes. Free¬ 
masonry pnnciples had been at work, and aided the ripening of the plans. 
Lisbon similarly rose and chose a junta, which combined with that of Oporto 

sTmUa^to Smii^f tb? adopting a constitution 

English officers were expelled from the country. 

forbidden to land and compelled to return to 
reinnants of democratic persuasion; it clean-swept the 

“ SsSutioJSso^^ r still-living Inquisition. The 

furthered bv tlm angi«l powers of the king to a veto of measures 

“r /“““Mpation provoked the horror of the 
from the couSi-v ^oSted w^^^^^ of Prussia, Austria, and Russia withdrew 

Ste”to*r,h''Sif‘svir™) “■ ‘o 

clergy, avho ahho" ed ^ytend ‘1^! 

retneed to accept the coLitutionlStteVderStroTtS^^^^ 





JOAO 

the queen, pretending to be ill, was allowed to remain, and busied j^erself 
drawing together conspirators known as “Cringers. In 1828 the 
invaded Spain to queU the Spanish revolt against the J 

The absolutists in Portugal chose the moment to rise against the Constitu¬ 
tion of 1822, General Silveira being the leader. 


THE LOSS OF BRAZIL (1822 A.D.) 

Meanwhile Dorn Pedro, left behind in Brazil, had 
desired independence of the mother-country whmh had long been b 
blood-sucking vampire. By his complacency Dom Pedro won the privilege o 
leading the Revolt against his own father and becoming the first emperor 
of Brazil with a liberal constitution back of him. Portugal made only 
feeblest effort at resistance and Brazil was thencefomard independent. Its 
fuller history will be found in the later volume devoted to Spanish Ameiioa. 

The easy^surrender of the richest of her colonies exasperated the absolut- 
isto am more egaioat the pliaot Joao, aod P»rtugal proceeded to 
almost incredible Spanish motto, ^‘Hurrah for chains I , to giow trantic 
for despotism ; to curse those who tried to limit the power of oppression, a^ 
to exhibit the spectacle — no less astounding for being so common in Ins y 
of a people shedding its blood to destroy its own liberties.® 




CHAPTER V 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


[1822-1900 A.D.] 

Immediately after the proclamation of the Constitution of 1822, the 
Austrian and Russian ambassadors had taken their departure and now that 
intervention in Spain had been definitely determined on by the Congress of 
Verona, one of the queen’s adherents, the count of Amarante, raised the 
standard of revolt at Villa Real, on the northern bank of tlie Douro in 
the province of Tras-os-Montes, where the family of Silveira, to which he 
belonged, possessed estates. The rebellion was made in the name of abso¬ 
lutism or, as the phrase went, in the name of regeneration. The enterprise 
did not succeed, and the insurrectionists were driven across the Spanish bor¬ 
der, though still hoping for the support of the French who had now arrived 
on the scene. This hope was delusive, for the duke of Angouleme and his 
government had to consider the susceptibilities of England. That power 
already provoked by the treatment of Spanish concerns at the Congress of 
Verona, looked distrustfuUy at the development of events in the peninsula, 
and took a special interest in Portuguese matters; only the regency at 
Madrid gave them as much assistance as possible. s, j 

But there was no need for direct interference. The new Portiicynese 
constitution had not effected what it had promised; long We S S 
fickle humour of this passionate, ignorant, and idle people had veered round. 

opposed to the constitution had successfully worked 
cause had no one, no regular party, and only 
m whom reliance could be placed. Thus in Ma^ 
was able openly to declare against the constitution. He 
withdrew from the capital, collected troops, and soon that same Sepulveda 
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w“d tL OBC Of the principal inatigatora »« 

marched to the prince’s headquarters at ViUafranca at the head ot several 
on the 80th StS 

established. Two days later he Returned, an monarc 

tal he had left as a constitutional rnlei. Of the nourished 

cortes a number had escaped ^ promoters of the counter- 

no thoughts of -vengeance Count IniaTnte 

revolution were rewarded: Oount Aniaianre, lu , ^ back, 

of Chaves ; the cloisters j^nta appointed to 

a new ministry was formed ^^"^“Xrwere incLpatible with the 

indicate those ^^e Dorn Miguel, who had been appointed 

r*iS M ther^rais^ fhrougl^out Europe as the hero 

°“SiX^^18th of June Queen Carlja^— 

infamous woman detested her husban 1 raising to 

to dread her fury which stopped at nothing pf ® Thme^fter her own heart, 
his place her son worthy pair 

A system of monarchical terrorism ac » reio-ning ; the utmost that 

was impossible so long as the mild Sf which the king’s 

- .ins iSa 

at anchor in the Tagus. Thither on tlm 9tb of the km,, i ^ 
confidence in his unnatural son, also fled, being a J , . . 

Fiench ambassadors. But tb 

hands of the absolutist party. ^^®/+n^pnunt too securely. The common 
tor on which they were accustomed to count too ^^cu idolatry; 

people of the capital regarded then sov disclosed the criminal designs 

”i'LS “rs s 

P»rfo»- Ho “ 

time held in custody on the English vessel. securing his 

His “inexperienced youth ’ might be Ker, only twenty-two 

pardon, for he was indeed, a ^ ‘ him to travel abroad. He 

years old ; but it was thought f P®P'®nt ^0 h^self, under Metter- 

betook himself through h ranee to ’ 1 pjj mother was ban- 

nich’s eye, for a subsequent conti^^^ reststed, mider the pretence 

ished to a cloister which suited her but , sacrainents to proYe her 

of illness, and is said to have even take ‘ ^ g go far settled 

sickness. The question the term of Advice, granted a ' 

that on the 4th of June, 1824, t „„^’„„_pat^lished in their ancient form 
constitution by which the cortes w j. t nmpcro as they were called 
Id divided iito three eetntee-the till 

from their place of assembly. Tie of May, 1826, and placed 

the king’s death, which took place on the lUtli or may, 

H. W. —TOL. X. 2 N 
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Portugal and Brazil to a certain extent at the disposal of 
de^ JaneiL^'^^ Pedro, who was conducting the government in Rio 


POETTJ6AL RECEIVES A NEW EULER AND A NEW CONSTITUTION 

r become an impossibility since the events 

of 1820, and a treaty effected through English mediation in 1825 had 
expressly provided that the two crowns should never again be united on 
one head, thus confirming the work of the Brazilian cortes of 1822 which de- 
mred the country’s independence of Portugal. On the 23rd of April, 1826 
m granted the Portuguese an extremely liberal constitution, the 

thartade Uy and renounced his European throne in favour of his daimlitei 
Alaria da Gloria. He endeavoured to counteract the danger to which her 
claims might be exposed from his younger brother, Dorn Miguel, by assign¬ 
ing the child, then only seven years old, as wife to the uncle who wi seven¬ 
teen years her senior and by making the validity of his own resignation 
depend on the condition that Miguel should swear to the Oharta and^ccept 
the marriage; until this should be completed Pedro’s own rights wSc 
reserved, and since owing to the difference of age between the Souple the 
mariiage could not take place for some time, he intrusted the government 
to his sister Isabella Maria as regent. ^ 

tbP constitution, which was sufficiently liberal; in it 

the king retained only a certain power of intervention and arbitration, with 
no immediate influence on legislation; but liberality in the constitution was a 
very doubtful advantage in a cmir.fvTrwb;«p „+:ii ..ii’as a 



caaf-p wbr. bar! ° j-A u • '^m-snip rousea tlie spiritual 

caste, who had no difficulty m representing to the ignorant country people 

and the numerous class of petty rural nobility whose interests were Lmnro- 
mise y the Qharta that the new constitution was a work of the devil 
However, a first attempt at a rising by the marquis of Chaves was suppressed’ 
and in 1826 the regent was able to open the chambers. suppressed. 

But, supported by the apostolic party in Spain, Chaves returned 
A formidable rebellion arose simultaneously in the north and south and 

the legij goTemment o£ Portugal were PottuguSe’ tSt 
troops, but they are aruted by W. tSlS^phoM 
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i!tl constitution wMcli Portugal has given herself, 

I ^vu,l 'We permit others to overthrow it by force and against the 
\\u u t Uv iH^uutx^yHis words were meant to alarm and warn the Spanish 
l^ui,i,nuuuuii ; bxit they also alarmed aP those who had long been forcibly 
iiitrrimMUihng wi-bH the internal politics of other states in behalf of princi- 
pa*» to liloerty and friendly to absolutism, 

i l>ur*sixed his policy with moderation. He showed the strength 

m! a wiiiioxxt:; using it in a giant’s fashion. On the 1st of January the 

uniiy oox'ps under Clinton landed at Lisbon, and eleven English 
^ liue east anchor in the mouth of the Tagus. The news of their 

suilioul *to prevent the further spread of rebellion. The marquis 
u| < 'luisys wiiU texi thousand men stood ready for battle on the way to Coim- 
lua. Hu' couB'bi'txLtional troops, about seven thousand in number, marched 
,iipiiu?a h\in ; oix the 9th of January a battle w^as fought which lasted till 
ihirkncMs IVU. JBxit in the night the news of the approach of the English 
Hyrv'Ml anujiigsl; Lire Miguelites; this was enough to scatter their army. The 
l.u'tHVi hiul iio xxeed to take action. Their mere presence facilitated the 
,%ubjrrti<ui ni tlio I'cbels by the constitutional generals, Saldanha and others, 
;in‘l th<* SpaitlBlx government, which had understood Cannings speech, 
(ii .,iruM*d thoso wlio thronged across the border and delivered their vreapoiis 
to thi* Ihu*tuL*;irese authorities. 


X>OM MIGTJBL SEIZES THE POWER (1827 A.B.) 

'rtms far H':iig-land had interfered in response to 
f..r iit.l. MintiitiinLe Dorn Miguel had taken the 
1 . 4.1 iH-rn iH.trotlied to his niece ; on 

l.iixt regent of the kingdom. On the 22nd 
lAli.r,' juvstniteci himself in London, where he “"muated himse f ^uh the 

appointed to consider a T^„gVm the “cortes of Lamego,” 

r„.,ryu...irvonea the tee estates of *6 realm, 

.Mi.oM.. tire ancient ordmences It 

.1 ....hen ttie iSw»do?s of the powers provision- 

,h,- , 1 . i sling rights of L ^j.Qops Oporto rose in defence of the 

Vihoi? laXVnler’Oom Pedro IV. ®se?e^?iiSusSVut 

Ce ?~dti 

^ ‘;iu"T:XTo?l"'3hhonrhood of Ooitabra. They 
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retreated to Oporto, where some of the leaders of the constitutionalists, the 
marquis of Palmella, and the generals Saldanha, Villafior, and Stubbs, who 
had now returned from their flight, in vain endeavoured to rally the disheart¬ 
ened army. Nothing was left to them but to escape from absolutist ven¬ 
geance by a second flight; the remains of the constitutional army, four 
thousand strong, crossed into Spanish soil and Miguel’s troops mai'ched into 
Oporto. 

The seizure of the throne could now be completed undisturbed. The 
new estates which had met at Lisbon, passed, each for itself, the resolution 

that, according to the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom, Dom Miguel 
had been called to the throne. On 
the 7th of July they paid their hom¬ 
age to the usurper as king. Thus 
the country was delivered over to the 
tyranny of a man who for baseness 
of disposition might compete even 
with a Ferdinand, and who actually 
surpassed the latter in coarseness and 
brutality. • Incarcerations, judicial 
murders, deportations were the order 
of the day, and reached figures of 
frightful magnitude. It was a des¬ 
potism which relied on the mob and 
the clergy for support; yet the fashion 
in which Dom Miguel had stolen the 
crown had been too openly in the very 
face of the principle of legitimacy 
to allow of his recognition by the 
powers; the Spanish ambassador alone 
remained in Lisbon. 

All Portugal submitted ; only on 
the island of Terceira, one of the 
Azores, the governor Cabrera had up¬ 
held the rights of Dom Pedro and his 
daughter. Repeated attempts of the 
usurper to subdue the island were 
frustrated. The leaders of the constitutional party collected there, and there 
in March, 1830, Dom Pedro established a regency composed of the marquis of 
Palmella, the lawyer Guerreiro, and General Villafior, who took possession of 
the whole group of islands in the name of the lawful government of Portugal. 

By injuries to English and French subjects the barbarous reign of vio¬ 
lence which prevailed under Dom Miguel soon added the enmity of those two 
powers to its native opponents. They exacted compensation and the humili¬ 
ation of the usurper encouraged the party opposed to him which now found 
further and more energetic support. For in April, 1831, a revolt in Brazil 
had obliged the emperor Dom Pedro to resign his throne in favour of his son, 
Dom Pedro II, who was still a minor. In Europe a task lay ready to his 
hand : that of assisting his daughter Maria da Gloria to her throne, and at 
the same time freeing Portugal from her tyrant. 

Countenanced by England and France, the duke of Braganza, as Dom 
Pedro now called himself, obtained a small land-force and a fleet, and with 
these he appeared at Terceira in March, 1832. With seventy-five hundred 
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men he sailed thence to Portugal, landed in the ^^ef^^bourhood of Oporto, 
and on the 8th of July obtained possession of this rich commeicial city. But 
he did not succeed in rousing the country to enthusiasm in his cause. In the 
summer of 1833 his means were exhausted and only a bold decision availed 
to give a new turn to the undertaking, which, just in f 

into a mere aimless adventure. By a loan raised in the city of Oporto he 
settled the demands of an English free-lance, named Sartorms, who was m 
his service, and replaced him by Captain Charles papier. ^ . 

there embarked a corps of three thousand men under the duke of Terceira, 
General Villaflor, to try their fortune m the 

The result exceeded all expectation ; the province went over to the cause of 
Dorn Pedro and the queen, and as the ships were on then: way back to 
Oporto, Napier attacked Dom Miguel’s fleet off Cape St. Vincent and won a 
cornplete victory. Five ships of war with 280 cannon fell into liis h^ids, 
and those on board, thirty-two hundred soldiers and sailors, entered Dom 
Pedro’s service. The news encouraged the duke of Terceira tp venture a 
march on Lisbon, and this bold action also succeeded. Queen Maria da Worm 
was proclaimed in the city, and four da,ys later Dom Pedro also entered the 
town and took over the regency m his daughter s name. , , rp. 

But the new government was by no means securely established, ike 
regent understood little of Portuguese matters and, as always in these south¬ 
ern revolutions, the victorious party were strangers to the moderation requii ed 
to restore tranquillity to the country. Dom Miguel had preserved the greater 
part of his army and its ranks were swelled by the peasants who were 
Lmpletely subjected to him and the priests, and hj^ a numerous pd con- 
tinuallv niultipiying rabble. This army maintained itself in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Coimbra and on the upper Tagus; frequently it even ° 

Lisbon and thus the two representatives of priest-ridden absolutism, 
DomMiguel and Don Carlos, stood opposed to the two mmor queens, whom 
chance had made the representatives of the principle of liberalism. 

It was in Portugal that matters first came to p issue. To Englan , 
Portugal was the niost important country as Spam was to France, and 
for both powers a real neutrality was an impossibility._ 

Dom Miguel, signified to England - apart from the indignation which must 
be excited by that monster’s system of rule — the complete loss of her in 
ence in Portugal, and at the same time the destruction of the constitutional 
principle whidi naturally had the sympathies of the English nation and the 
Vhigs who were then in power, and which was identified with the 
ment of those classes of society whom a commercial people like the English 
mnsJ necisarily consider. And England had already long since broken 

through her^neutrality^ve^,^^^ of France, the position was similar : Loms 

Philippe^^as the natural ally of Queen Isabella, 

rested like his own, on a violation of the prmciple of legitimacy. But the 
victory of the Portuguese pretender would of necessity lead to that Ibe 
Snanish claimant whose cause had equal chances in its favour, and more¬ 
over there could not be a better opportunity of opposing a liberal solidarity 
on the part of the western powers to the legitimatist solidarity o 
eastern Ld thus confirm the stability of the new throne of h ranee. This 
' community of interests brought about the conclusion of a quadruple alliance 
bet^en Portugal and SpainrEngland and France (12th of April, 1834) 1 y 
which the regents of Portugal and Spain agreed to expel the two pretende .s, 
and for this object a Spanish corps was to co-operate with the Portuguese 
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°%Sis .tate of affaira too broke the revolt of LaGranj wHJ served 

nrnX™—el rdiSfi of the Cortes at the — when 

th?;=‘ophf» 

September, 1886, jhe newly fleojed d^ntij from Opa^^^j^^tdlaLed to 
and byways. Ey tne ena oi i' Vo+faii^n +n rp^tore order. Tbe soldiers 

recast the fundamental law of Hie king om. ^ regulations relating 

to iSLtl mnsell P .b« 

what was once overthrown would Jo ^ork a counter-revolu- 

November 3rd a few persons of the comt tued to 

tion. The queen secretly o , ^ around her and abjured 

place she called the army and fl^e p®oge of g® ° bad and 

the forced oath shehad taken on thelOtho^ 

unpracticable in itself, presented ^B^em^is separated from Lisbon 

not^een seen by the prune covers of the ploL ^^ridge of Alcantara 

by a little river, and the of the char- 

cut off all communication be g maiesty’s warships intimidated 

ter. The hostile attitude ®f ° d^thd^^^^ of the constitution 

no one. The constitutionalists stren|th^ ^ Lisbon seemed 

with their hatred “IhlS days^he queen renonneed 

to the city amid bonfires and the enthn- 

Donna Maria’s throne, which was neve Enalisli yoke ; and the hatred 

experiment; the aversion of t e P®°P ^ f reire was assassinated at 

of the radicals towards a few political men. 
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troops; tlie undertaking was to be supported by England with her warships 
and by France, if necessary, with tr(^ps. 

The result was soon apparent. On the 12th of May Dorn Miguel s army 
was defeated by the united Spanish and Portuguese army at Asseiceira and 
on the 26th the two allies, Dorn Miguel and Don Carlos, surrounded by a 
superior force, capitulated at Evora in the province of Alemtejo. The foimer 
took a money payment, which he might squander anywhere but in Spain and 
Portugal, promised to respect his niece’s rights and retired from the scenes, 
taking ship for Genoa. Don Carlos went to England. 

Affairs quieted down in Portugal. Dorn Pedro summoned the cortes and 
restored the Constitution of 1826; monastic and knightly orders and various 
abuses were abolished; the Jesuits had to leave the country ; but the estab¬ 
lishment of the new order of things was completed with moderation and 
without revenge, and above all the law was treated with respect. On the 
18th of September in that year the estates declared the queen, though only 
fifteen, to be of age, since the state of the regent’s health did not permit of 
his attending to business. On the 24th Dom Pedro died at the age of 
thirty-seven. 

MARIA II (1834-1863 A.D.) 

Donna Maria was sixteen years old at her father’s death. The cortes 
believed nevertheless that it ought to declare the majority of the queen, 
which she would not have attained according to the charter until her 
eighteenth year. Donna Maria hastened to put all her confidence in the duke 
of Palmella. Senhor de Palmella and his friends, while they brought great 
support to the government, did not make up for the strength of which it had 
been deprived by Dom Pedro’s death, and did not disarm any adversary. 
The position of the entire Portuguese ministry with regard to England was 
truly intolerable ; placed between an imperious national sentiment and 
unconquerable necessities it was at all times accused by the opposition of 
sacrificing the country’s interests to those of an insatiable ally. The ques¬ 
tion of customs duties and the renewal of the treaties furnished the enemies 
of the ministry with national weapons, for nothing was so unpopular in Por- 
tugal as the lowering of the tariff and free trade. 

In spite of the enormous expenditure due to civil war and the general 
ruin, the raising of loans contracted in London easily covered at first the 
deficit in the treasury. The abundance of money was such that they even 
foolishly employed specie to retire a paper currency in circulation since the 
time of JoSo V. This false prosperity had no other result than to close all 
eyes to the dangers of the future. At the beginning of 1835 the minister of 
finance was compelled to admit an enormous deficit. The government was 
unable to borrow any longer nor even increase their taxes. It became neces¬ 
sary to have recourse to expedients and to set out on the deplorable road of 
anticipations. 

Officials’ salaries and officers’ pay were no longer regularly paid, and the 
number of malcontents grew in proportion to the impossibility of satisfying 
them. The army and the national guard of Lisbon were entirely in the 
clutches of the secret societies. The internal dissensions among the minis¬ 
ters led several of them to associate themselves with clubs and to seek in the 
anarchist party a passing point of support against their colleagues ; for, 
while all attacks were directed against Palmella, and especially Carvalho, 
there were in the space of one year eight changes of cabinet. The motives 
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the bridge of Alcantara. On the 18th of Jannaiy, 1837, after four months 
and a half of dictatorial power, exercised according to the statutes of the con¬ 
stitution by Bernardo de Sa and Passos, the constituent cortes met at Lisbon. 
According to the law of 1822 it formed a single chamber and was elected by 
almost universal suffrage. The 6th of May the cortes submitted the basis 
of the constitution and sixty-four votes against sixteen declared for absolute 
veto, the two chambers and the leading principles of all fundamental laws. 

This was the opportunity for its enemies, and the baron de Leiria, who 
commanded in the north, raised the banner of insurrection on the 12th of 
July. Several garrisons, more important for the names of the towns than 
for the number of the soldiers, rose up to cries of “ Long live the charter ! ” 
Marshal Saldanha proceeded to Gastello Branco. The duke of Terceira 
soon joined him, and for a month the two insurgent marshals overran the 
country without opposition. The Lisbon government confided extraordinary 
powers to the viscount de Sa and the baron de Bomfim. 

These two officers, with the constitutional forces, attacked the marshal’s 
troops at Rio Mayor on the 28th of August, and, although on both sides they 
had had more than six weeks in which to make preparations, neither of the 
armies counted eight hundred men. But the soldiers were more prudent 
than their leaders. After a slight infantry skirmish in which the Portuguese 
nobility had sensible losses to deplore, the two marshals gave the order to 
charge to their little squadron and the viscount de Sa advanced at the head 
of his troops. The cavalry on both sides stopped at fifty paces, replaced 
their sabres in the scabbards, and having fraternised returned faithfully to 
the flags of their respective commanders. The latter saw themselves compelled 
to sign an armistice, and the marshals retired to the north to rejoin baron de 
Leiria who still held out in the suburbs of Valencia. 

Forces were equal and victory depended on the side that would get hold 
of the corps which, having served in the army of Queen Christina, was 
returning to Portugal under the orders of the viscount das Antas. This 
general decided in favour of the constitutionals, and, after a bloody fight at 
Ruivaes on the 20th of September, the remains of the chartist army was obliged 
to take refuge in Galicia.. 

But the evil which no constitution could remedy was growing day by day. 
On the 14th of October bankruptcy was declared — the necessity of paying 
the victors had drained the last drop of the state’s finances. The body of 
workmen at the arsenal, who for two weeks had been giving unequivocal 
signs of discontent, openly rebelled on the 13th of March, 1838. Baron 
Bomfim surrounded the arsenal buildings by a line of troops and the rebels 
fired first upon the soldiers. This was truly a critical moment for Portugal. 
The^ cortes were opposed to any vigorous measures and clung to the side of 
the insurrection. But the fate of the ministers was nevertheless bound to 
the maintenance of order, and Bernardo took his stand boldly. He marched 
with Baron Bomfim against the rebels, who were completely defeated after a 
furious and bloody combat. After this time the arsenal party, as it was 
called, attempted fresh insurrections and more than once threatened the 
peace of the kingdom, but the events of the 13th of March had irrevocably 
fixed the government’s position. Besides, when on the 4th of April the 
queen took an oath to the new constitution and proclaimed a general amnesty 
for the past, the chartists and the moderate portion of the constitutionalists 
found themselves naturally united against the more radical faction. After¬ 
wards they were almost completely confused under the name of the 
^‘friends of order.On the 16th of September, 1837, Queen Maria had 
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and from that time it was lie who reigned under the name of the duke 
of Terceira, president of the council. It goes without saying that Donna 
Maria was content to subscribe to everything she formerly had opposed. 
Most docile, subject to the wishes of her husband and her confessor, she 
had, moreover, never liked the constitution, and had herself twice attempted 
to destroy it in 1837. 

Sustained by the high protection of the court, by the servility of 
the two chambers, by the friendship of his brother the governor of Lis¬ 
bon, and finally by the friendly neutrality of the Miguelites, for whom 
the fall of the constitution would be nothing less than a triumph, Costa 
Cabral had nothing to restrain him. And he was not the man to hesi¬ 
tate before despotism. It was not sufficient that the tribune was almost 
silenced; he soon affirmed his power by the promulgation of three decrees 
which abolished almost the last of Portugal’s liberties. The first con¬ 
cerned the judges, whose independence he destroyed; the second deliv¬ 
ered the officers over to the absolutism of the minister; the third submitted 
all education to a censor and struck a death-blow at the universities. Is 
there need to add that the press was not less abused, and no longer had 
freedom but to praise ? 

It was not long before he went a little further. For a long time one of 
the greatest plagues of the Portuguese administration was that they could 
not exist without loans. They borrowed to meet even the ordinary expenses, 
they borrowed to pay interest on the debt; they borrowed for redemptions 
—all the while accumulating a more onerous burden. Costa Cabral finally 
had his eyes opened to this state of affairs, pointed it out to the queen, and 
while he himself was responsible for twenty-three loans in three years, he 
dared undertake to get rid of them, understanding well that irreparable 
ruin would be the result of the continuation of such a policy. But whether 
the taxation^ he established to reopen the true sources of prosperity to the 
finances of his country was really too heavy, or the strangeness of the thing 
made it seem so, Costa Cabral did not have the time to carry out and improve 
this great reform. He had presumed too much on his own strength and the 
intelligence of the people; no government was solid enough in Portugal to 
stand such a test. 


THE SEPTEMBKISTS OVERTHEOW COSTA CABRAL 

But from the day that Costa Cabral himself set the example of insurrec¬ 
tion, by rousing Oporto and Coimbra in the name of the charter, all his for¬ 
mer friends became allied to punish him as soon as possible for his apostasy. 
Their leaders were Das Antas, Passes, Sa da Bandeira, Louie, and especially 
Bomfim, who represented the mixed party. 

When he had furnished them an opportunity by the introduction of a 
new tax which could not fail to arouse the anger of the peasants, they 
induced the whole province of Minho to revolt; and the majority of the 
other towns showing similar inclinations, Costa Cabral found it impossible 
to hold up his head to the storm.^ Cabral fled to Spain with his brother the 
governor, under pretext of a year’s leave of absence which the queen herself 
had granted him. During this time those whom he had formerly exiled and 
despoiled succeeded to his high power. 

\} This insurrection was called the War of Maria da Eonte or ‘‘Patuleia” and was ended 
througli foreign influence, by the Convention of Granada, June 29th, 1847.] 
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first declaration of hostilities was a virulent attack upon the minister of war. 
Neither the chamber, the ministers, nor the queen paid much attention to 
this, and the latter even dared to reply that she did not allow her servants 
to give her advice, and especially written advice, unless she asked it. This 
was a cruel allusion to the post of first major-domo of the palace with which 
the duke was invested. Thereupon Saldanha’s anger put him at the dispo¬ 
sition of all those who were willing to second his revenge. 

A not less seductive hope for Costa Cabral’s enemies was England’s 
declared assistance. Lord Palmerston was at that time at the head of for¬ 
eign affairs, and no minister was ever more exclusively preoccupied with the 
interests of England. At the first news of the reforms which the Portuguese 
government had accomplished, or was meditating, he did not lose an instant 
in encouraging its enemies, in overwhelming it with threatening notes, in 
recommending a close friendship with the Septembrists to the representatives 
of Great Britain, and even in sending a fleet with provisions and money. 
If there were to be a Portuguese renaissance, what would in truth become of 
England s commercial supremacy over that country, and through that coun¬ 
try over the whole peninsula ? 

Accusations of embezzlement, intrigue, and corruption were renewed 
against Ihomar which served to disconcert his friends. April 8th, 1851 
toe duke of Saldanha succeeded in raising two battalions. It was from 
Oporto that the signal for the revolt came, It extended from there to 
oimbra and then to Lisbon, when it found a leader even in the prime min¬ 
ister s brother, Sylva Cabral. Some personal resentment had ranged this 
unhappy personage mth the bitterest adversaries and calumniators of the 
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There was still that dream of uniting Spain to Portugal, but when the 
proposition was made to Pedro V, he replied: “They think to flatter my 
ambition and believe that I shall favour them ; they are mistaken. Be^des 
the reasons of propriety, policy, and honour which should restrain me, there 
are considerations which I must not forget—yes, I if others do forget them. 
They do not reflect that if the house of Braganza mounts the throne ot the 
peninsula, Portugal would be nothing but a Spanish province, and that our 
nationality ■would be absorbed. But I, who am the first of the Porti^uese, 
the first citizen of a country which occupies an honourable place in the his¬ 
tory of humanity—I should be a faithless vicar, if I favoured such a project. 
These people are even our great enemies, for they prevent many useful enact¬ 
ments which might be for the common good of the two peoples —— for exam¬ 
ple, the development of international communication, progress in the material 
interests of the countries, and the unity of weights, measures, money, an 

customs regulations.” S' , . i t\ 

The only political event of any importance during the reign ot Bom 
Pedro V, who in 1857 married the princess Stephanie of Hohenzollern, was 
the affair of the Charles et Georges. This French ship was engaged in what 
was undoubtedly the slave-trade, though slightly disguised, off the coast 
of Africa, when it was seized by the authorities of Mozambique, and, in 
accordance with the laws and treaties against the slave-trade, its captain, 
Roussel, was condemned to two years’ imprisonment. The emperor hi apo- 
leon III, glad to have a chance of posing before the French people, and 
counting on his close alliance with England, instantly sent a large fleet 
to the Tagus under Admiral Lavaud, and demanded compensation, which, 
as England showed no signs of assistance, Portugal was compelled to pay. 
The whole country, especially the city of Lisbon, was ravaged by cholera and 
vellow fever during this reign, itself evidence of the extreme neglect ot all 
Lnitary precautions ; and on November Uth, 1861, the king, who refused 
to quit the pestilence-stricken capital, died of cholera, and was speedily 
followed to tie grave by two of his brothers, Dorn Ferdinand and Dorn Joao. y 


THE KEI6H OE LUIZ (1861-1889 A.D.) 

The development of affairs in Portugal now took a decideffly liberal course. 
The Portuguese government had recognised the new Italian monarchy 
already in June, 1861, and the following year King Luiz Imd married Princess 
Maria Pia, the daughter of King Victor Emmanuel. On Decembei 22nd, 
1861 Dom Luiz took the oath to the constitution and, since the people were 
alarmed at the frequent number of deaths in the royal family, the 
ment laid before the cortes a law controlling the regency and another which 
declared princesses also to be eligible for the ^^brone and thus put still 
further off the danger that a descendant of Dom Miguel might succeed 

^Not a single Portuguese bishop appeared at the celebrated council 
at Rome in 1862 and, in a document dated July Srd) tbe pope had occasion 
to complain that in the “ lamentable state of the Catholic church in Portugal 
the bishops were too lukewarm and tolerant; he reminded them that it was 
their duty to watch over the sheep intrusted to their care so that —in the 
language^of the curial — “they should not be devoured by the ravenous 
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beasts which make the surface of the earth unsafe to live upon,” When 
some of the clergy took advantage of this to preach against the government, 
they were reminded by a proclamation of the minister of justice (August 2nd) 
that there were prisons in Portugal for such cases. The ministers were 
of liberal colour ; in April, 1868, an important law was passed abolishing 
the right of primogeniture, an old evil of their country; in May, 1864, 
a decision of the second chamber demanded that the peers’ title should 
no longer be hereditary.^ 

In spite of popular opposition the government entered resolutely on 
reform by abolishing capital punishment for any crime, civil or political. 
Following the example set by many European countries, they also adopted 
the metric system, organising consolidated funds and, what was a very impor¬ 
tant reform, abolishing the royal gifts of lands to support a title. In 1864, 
a treaty of delimitation which had been in progress for several years was 
definitely drawn up with Spain. New roads were marked out and furrowed 
the kingdom in every direction, making Lisbon the centre for all roads having 
direct communication with the province. Aqueducts were constructed ; 
towns made sanitary; hospitals, almshouses, model dwellings rose in the 
large industrial centres. Newly made canals allowed these towns to trans¬ 
port their goods seawards without unnecessary costly relading. The smallest 
boroughs were provided with schools, etc. But all these works, useful, it is 
true, and almost necessary, made a large hole in the state coffers. Fontes 
Pereira de Mello tried to overcome this by getting votes for the modification 
and increase of old taxes of every kind, even of the yearly land, tax, also 
the amending of indirect taxation. These reforms were the cause of new 
troubles in Oporto, but they were suppressed without recourse to arms. 
Lisbon and several other towns followed Oporto’s example, and the govern¬ 
ment, fearing lest troubles there should insensibly assume serious propor¬ 
tions and lead to civil war, yielded to the people’s will and withdrew the 
new taxes (1867). 

In 1868, a fresh insurrection broke out in Spain and was necessarily felt 
in Portugal. It was an immediate question of conferring the Spanish crown 
so as to fuse the two peoples, a union which would have taken the title of the 
Iberian Union. But the Portuguese, remembering what their ancestors had 
suffered under the Spanish yoke, feared lest this union should lead to the 
mrrender of Portugal to Spain, and profited by the anniversary of the com¬ 
ing to the throne of Joao IV (of the illustrious house of Braganza) in 1640, 
to make strong resistance against Spain. In view of this excitement, the 
Spaniards abandoned their first idea, not being willing to expose themselves 
any more to the vindictiveness of a people not able to forget oppression- 
dating nearly four centuries back. 

One of the wisest and most humane reforms, and one which adds most to 
the glory of Luiz I, was the entire abolition of slavery in every colonv. 
!l^t, by a curious and sad coincidence, as if in answer to the royal bene&, 
about five hundred Portuguese were pitilessly massacred by natives on the 
Zambesi. On this news being announced, an army corps embarked immedi¬ 
ately to avenge the honour of the flag.^ 

* u ^ history of Portugal for the years 1863-1866, as far as its connection 
with the rest of Europe is concerned, presents almost empty pages — which, 
however, was not precisely a misfortune to the country. We read in 
NOTember, 1864, of differences between the government and the pope which 
ended in the recall from Eome of the Portuguese ambassador, who did not 
return thither until two years later; of the opening and closing of the 
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i>' i stifli ja’t/.cH iiH imoe luy Itiddon in tho Sna of Darkness, but there is a 
li’. u' in the prcseut. moiiareli's interest in that ocean across which 

yifiit jii‘i-di'n«HHur slntwial the path that led Portugiil to greatness, and 
P.irtnga! turned ilui whole world to exploration.a 
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-i; Hi-iuiliiH was Imrushed for worshipping Jupiter Sabasius, and the 
**i i-M ^ and hi*rapis wanT. tlu'0\vn down after they liad been erected in 
A U'nist us and I linnius proscribed Egyptian and Jewish worship 
\ Un* lat tar arndiug imir thousand Jews to Sardinia. The hideous 
V' u| tha ra.rl \ ( hristians and the martyrdoms they underwent in the 
r«‘ wrW knuw n. 

n at h u'db tlie victims became tlie victors and the emperor Constan- 
jH-r.aiadad tn ('liristianity, the same intolerant zeal from which the 
n ;^ had stdtt‘rrd now turned the tables on the pagans. At this 
i dinstians laid not dtw*eloi)cd an idolatry of their own such as later 
na tho trrrnrs oi tlu^ war (>f the image-breakers, so they heaped 
u upMU tla‘ of warrslvip revered by the pagans. The Jews 

noial tin* tirst and iht‘ worst sufferers. Then, again, as usual, the 
nf all puuishnnmts wtu'i^. inflicted upon those who differed slightly 
in*\ < Nin.vt:udiiu‘ ti-iiMl eontiscation and exile on the Donatists, in 
: h«‘ hraudrd Arias as an infamous outlaw and had his writings 

I ho laws ttf (’onstuniinc wm-c sul)sequently renewed by his successors, 
Hrd \M\\i more or less rigour to the different hei'etical sects. By an 
dfdi Ji»‘d in January, dsl a.i>., Tlicodosius the Great deprives heretics 
irir tdinri'lars, and annuls all edicts to the contrary into which preced- 
< rnr ; had Ijorii surprised. In this edict he condemns by name the 
4fi s Arians, ami iMinomians; lie recommends the Nicene Creed, and 
I all ar.omblies of !iereti(‘s within the walls of cities; adding, more- 
a! if ihry aitemi>tisl to cause any disturbance, they should be even 
il fr<mi tlie t’ities. 

ho ;aiitf* v*nir lie published a much more severe law against the Mani- 
; 111* dcelarcii them Infamous ; deprived them totally of the power of 
il w i!h m* even of sueeeisliug to tlieir i)aternal or maternal property ; 
..-red ail sueh pn»perty to he eiudiscated, except in the case of children, 

• qiialilird, if tlmy emliraiasl a more holy religion, to inherit their 
. Mr nmilior'’. properts. Another law of Tlieodosius treats still more 
.!, !hu=r Manichicaus who <lisguise(l themselves under the names of 
.wr , Sa.'OMphuri, and 11 ydropauastaies; he subjected them to capital 
d'o in auv ihe <r‘xccutiou of this law the emperor orders the 
..I ti;o pra'torium tf» a[>[H)iut iiHjuisitors, charged to discover heictics 

.ruiin a thoni. _ . ^ i 

jh.. lira timo that the name of an inquisitor against heretics 
. h-:? Imiuisition itsttlf was of (J(Uu* staiuling, for we have already 
-4 a iiiUm* in.Ntituti* one precisely sindlar against the Anans and the 

-iviir M.f his limm dlicse severe nieasures were provoked by the abomi- 

Mi'ih** Manichasuis, whieh had drawn down on them, from the 
ir ...H, tin* si'Viuaty of even the pagan emperors.^ 

* h.* A'ri.ui .emnivd an emperor of tlieir creed they enforced on the 
... ■ A-, r u }u*v of cxihs punishineiit, torture, and even death, till 

: j ;;::u;'v.u:driN.‘n (oc.x..laim,acc<mling to Ammianus,/. ‘^veu 

A,. . M cue I to men as ihe generality of Christians to each other. 

*■ !i„. nhtro for an account ol’ all the heresies that have 

. ' ; V ' . titiiuiit <...ssation. The great feud of iconoclasm 

,1.- coilx.'l and the major di.sagreements between the 
■ V in, /n .•huivho-i havn hetm recounted in the history of the papacy, 
■,A .Uwv.a'h.uv the growth of i.ai)al supremacy brought aboirt 
; y*. -..lih till- kings anil the emiHTur.“ 
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Whilst the hierarch}’-, unmindful of its spiritual calling, was entanglin 
itself in ceaseless warfare, in order to bring all secular power under its sway , 
whilst the system of ecclesiastical doctrines, with its progressive development, 
was enclosing the reason with bonds ever narrowing; whilst the means of 
salvation held out by the church were at the same time ever more and more 
losing their spiritual character and their moral power, by the one-sided specu¬ 
lations of the schoolmen, and also sinking to a lifeless mechanism in their 


administration by a coarse priesthood which had lost all respect for morality; 
lastly, while this tortuous church system, despairing of any spiritual influence, 
was endeavouring to win consideration for itself by continual acts of external 
aggression; it could not but be that the rebellious against the church, who in 
earlier times came forward but one by one, should now be growing more 
numerous and more powerful. 


The earlier divisions in the church employed themselves for the most 
part only in speculations of the understanding; and even for this very reason 
the church always succeeded, as soon as she could adopt strong measures, 
in bringing back the recusants, for the interest taken in a moral conception 
of nearly equivalent meaning seldom remained for many generations uncon¬ 
quered by persecution. But there lay at the root of the opposition to the 
church, which no\v began to feel its way forward, a living moral interest, 
which felt itself injured by the whole condition of the chiu’ch; and even for 
this very reason this opposition was rather strengthened than weakened by 
the bloodshed resorted to as a means to destroy it. It stood always uncon¬ 
quered, although the opposing parties differed widely from each other in the 
peculiarities of their systems, and modified them in many ways. 


THE CATHABI 

At the sSame time that two frantic enthusiasts, Tanchelm, who wandered 
about from lllo to 1124 in the Netherlands, and Eudes de Stella or Eon, who 
ro-ved till HAS in Brittany, perplexed the minds of men, two ecclesiastics 
m southern France, the priest, Pierre de Bruis or Bruys (from 1104-1124, 

a ii^onk of Cluny and deacon (from 
+• f 4 -k ^oolaimed zealously against the mechanical organisa- 

^on of the church and the immoraUty of the clergy. But besides these, the 
Manichseans who trace their origin to the period of time before this were con- 
muaily on the increase. The most common names for them now, were in 

Paterini, in France Pullieani, though 
many other names were in use; not only did they make their appearance 
distant quarters of France, but they also planted them- 
countries. The Cathari reached England in the 
jear ipg , they were, however, quickly exterminated. 

that countries in which at 

freedom, civilisation, and education, discontent 

LS we clergy had grown up in a remarkable manner ; 

sucii were southern France and northern Italy. In southern France where 
roulouse was their central point, the interest awakened by Pierre de Bruis 

issued agaS 

Sotected XSi ^nd S Aarons of this country 

increase The bitsTiA-n ™“bers here received a very considerable 

Bombers ril65'>^t?b?fn?h^ endeavoured in the council at 

(,llb5) to bring back these bonos homines^ as they were here usually 


bjo * 
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‘•‘lUfil, ti( the clm-w i. ■, 

little 


I'ftrr of St 
A IrXHiul 


OfT-.'""’ produced by the cardinal-legate 

••• in, £ Ti “r (inS), and the severe decree of 

'iM-uunt of Laterm Council (1179). Against Roger II, 

tin- fuidiual-lecr.i^-^ ^ tli® Cathari, 

iintiv (su 1181^ ^ ttenry, abbot of Clairvaux, already headed a crusading 
«d‘ file ('nisiuW -IT produce no lasting effect. [See the history 

j'.U't of tliu tl-m'fJi i beginning of the thirteenth century the greater 

«--l!ibli.shmeiitH of nobihty were brought up in the educational 

‘-’•c the PerfectEB, who hved together in monastic style. 



litr, lltM>K 033" THE TrUE GOSPEL BY FiRE. ThE BOOK IS REMOVED, UNSCORCHED, FROM 

THE Frames 


(From a sixteenth, century cut in the Louvre) 


THE WALDENSES 


i'jiim the sci.’il>tural and reforming turn of mind which had been spread 
In mrau.'; of Pioi'X'e de Bruis and Henry, along with the sect of the Cathari, 
lit ■.'.luhera h’l'axice, there arose from the year 1170 the party of the 
\V.i!.len'.e.^ [or VaTidois]:! free from all speculative_enthusiasm they conse- 
j i?!'{ all iliidr energies to realise once again apostolic Christendom, with all 
I iiiioHi'it V sin cL all its inward devotion. About that year began the founder 
.4 iV ' .vt, Viitcn- "Waldo or Waldensis from Lyons, with several companions, 

, Taeen introduced by both friend and foe into the history of the Waldenses. 
. . , ,V “’.V ,-oi-i-founded -with the Cathari or Albigenses by Catholics in order to represent 

f ; Hit,, I - -by reformed writers in order to clear the Albigenses also from the charge 

.1.. .1, the origin of the Waldenses is often referred to an earlier period 

' Waldensis, thodgH it is so clearly proved by the -witness of contemporaries 

H i'Uf fuuucler of the sect. 
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to preach, the Gospel in the manner of the apostles. At first they had so 
little intention of sepai'ating from the church that, 'when the archbishop 
of Lyons forbade them to preach, they petitioned the pope Alexander III in 
1179 for his permission. But when Lucius III (in 1184) pronounced 
sentence of excommunication against them, then they thought they must obey 
God rather than man, and withdrew from a church which cursed that which 
seemed to them a call from heaven. At first the only question at issue 
between them and the Roman church was on the exclusive right of the clergy 
to preach; and they spread themselves more easily in those countries where 
the deficiency of the church was exposed plainly enough for the conviction of 
all,-but where many still felt themselves not less repulsed by the Catharism, 
which was set up in opposition; for instance in France, particularly the 
southern parts, down as far as Aragon, and in northern Italy, particularly 
in Milan. And in every place where they came fresh zeal went forth from 
them among the people, to learn to understand Holy Scripture for themselves. 

The earlier measures taken against the heretics in southern France had 
caused so little hindrance to their extension that they constituted the dominant 
party at the end of the twelfth century in many parts of this country. For 
this reason Innocent III, immediately after his accession to the see in 1198, 
was induced to send legates thither armed with the most unlimited powers for 
the suppression of heretics. After they had produced, by forcible nieasures, 
effects more apparent than real, Diego, bishop of Osma, with Dominic, the 
subprior of his cathedral, persuaded them in the year 1206 to adopt a more 
apostolic way of proceeding. Now the two legates, the Cistercians Peter 
of Castelnau and Raoul, with these two Spaniards, wandered barefoot from 
place to place and held conferences with the heretics on the disputed points 
(1206 and 1207). When however all this continued without effect, they 
returned again to the old method with tenfold cruelty. 


OETJSADE AGAINST THE ALBIGEKSES 

Raymond VI, count of Toulouse, though outwardly a Catholic, had fallen 
out with the ambitious legate Peter of Castelnau. So when the latter in 
1208 was murdered by an unknown hand, the monks threw the blame on the 
count; and Innocent III seized this opportunity to have a crusade preached 
against him by Arnold, abbot of Citeaux ; for which national jealousy and the 
allurements of the delicious south procured great popularity in northern 
France. In order to avert the threatening danger, Raymond sought for 
reconciliation. Innocent granted this with a view to weaken the resistance 
of the victims by division. When, in June, 1209, the count submitted to the 
most humiliating conditions which Milo the papal legate prescribed to him, 
and even took the cross himself from his hands, he only effected the delay of 
the blow destined for himself, that it might strike with so much the greater 
certainty. 

The crusading army assembled against the Albigenses, with the frantic 
Arnold ^ as papal legate at its head, first marched upon the domain of Ray¬ 
mond Roger, viscount of Beziers (1209). After the fall of Beziers and 
Carcassonne, the devastated land was conquered. But among the noble 

PThis terrible man, in his letter to Innocent III announcing his victories, relates himself 
with triumph: “.Our troops sparing neither sex nor age put to the sword nearly twenty thousand; 
splendid deeds were accomplished in the overthrow of the enemies, the whole city was sacked 
and burned by a divine revenge marvellous fierce.”] 
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to receive the spoil from the 
■ , N. M they tini.-.i HKaui-st ihijmuml of Toulouse, who had been 

1 deuiatuls, which ho could not satisfy, formed 

!• ' vt un .•v.-Huumuacalm- and attaekiufr lam (.1211). The pope 
f’l*' t>' ‘‘liwk his own iustrumeuts; the crusade\vas 
I V, "'f' ,V»‘ t*.-mtory of the count was conquered by 

M.mU..rt.aud iunuuUy atljiul-cd to him by a council at Montpellier 
' ' ' I”! la. tout iiii.s.st>.s,ston. ^ 

lil del iH.t anlv .•uuiinu this frraut at the great Lateral! Council 

• -mw but alsa held up the prmciplc of the method of procedure 

■ < mu.p!... against thes.* rmmtncs, as a precedent in similar cases. 

‘ .■■It pit hauuMiid sought h»r licit) the attachment of his former 

. * *, .m i ati.n; .Siimm s death ( I2LS) iuj made a considerable advance in 

i' hiH vu\mtry\ iilthougii tJie pope, with,out ceasing, used 

; Whvtu after the clea,tli, of Kayniond VI ^1222), 

•^’1 \ It ivtpun.-a iiiHwhibh’ aneo8tr;tl lunhiage, and Iiad even forced 

> • \0i4nru ..eiuf Siniolu fria. iHoupleP^surianidei:, tlicn Honorius III, 

• ‘ M iiuhl, ’Oil} llotiighi it dtiit to the papal hoiiour to hate the father 

•U. gnilth^.vi* JJo Stirmi up Loiuh VIII, king of France, 

i* i‘ licih'U'.** tor !itui>r!l in a Ui^w tunrsade. IloHtilities began on the 

J iii*% bill iltoy wore greatly crippled liy the death of Louis VIII 

' ■ \Munuber ^tf^he Hanie year; at length, .Raymond obtained 

. iJs»* haidr'O naiditinii.a by whieh a part of his (loniain passed into 

^*' 1 ' »«| t' iama% and the unnexaiiou of the rest to this kingdom was 
1 " 


1‘HK tNqifl.siTloN IWTAmjl.SIlED 

niib.ippiii»*HH itf this eouittry was aecomplished by the horrors of 
iroiem Hhirh mm, upd In ordi.u’ to jierpetuatc tlie work of blood 
th'* p.ipal Irgate in a |ierinuntnit insiitiition, the l^^inrUi la 
;n h!i.» nneb- it the rfhef liUHiuesH of tlie episcopal synodal tribunals 
40*1 pnniH}} Inu'cties; ami the (‘ovincil of 'Toulouse (1229) 
4 to*’ MiganiHalnm uf this ejiiseopal Imiuisiiiom However, soon 
iu f4rt, aliOMhl anuilnlated ; for in 12tk2 and 123H Gregory IX 
i ?!.»' 1 i.auiUiram* Im br tljc' standing papal Inquisitors, and forthwith 
'.:ui !l 4 ai boIrMus uioli in ilm eouniries tainted with heresy. In 
I’fi^ t bun h m»| Hnnn tu soil luM’self with ]>lood, the secular 
'uu tI »«ri Vf' tit*’ u*li»’e a4 e^eeutioner. I..,iOuis I.X in 1228, .hredexdck 
ih- illiah'd tbyurmud VI! in 12^h4,(lacdi passeal thcna3qnisite 
/, i!ir. lirtii Impmutmn might strike more of the guilty,^a way of pro- 
‘ V, 44 ja-»'H.'ribi4| fur iU It* wliieJi of neeaiHsity many of the guiltless 
. . lIotH anio’d, this monster raged wiili most friglittiil fury 

.li \yMv-i% lUiiuo tht‘ ln‘re,tie8 hail only learneal from .former events 

r » A' , . ■ tmn St. Ikmiiim from the iiapiitatiou of yiaving 

y ^ I If |,)| II i|.- If#* Ui u| yeiU'H hefon* the origaniaation of that tribunal; 

^ .'0 . 3 r 1 ii'h'i* *41 ttliirhooid ilmbiiimklHh militia by whom, it was administered. 

^ f 4 > y . . 1 a HO t *4 matdi mMO* jemote antitjuity. According to lum, 

, I . HluunOiMii lit Adam ami Hve furni.slitMi the model ol the judicial 
. 1 -f ?ur Ihdv The scimrncc nf Adam was the type of me 

’ , , .4], , !)•*» ’jHl.firHip’iif numclit of the skims of animals was the model of 

I L ..u fi-nii p.ioidisi* the pircedent for the coniiHcatkm of the_goods 
■’ ■ 4,..,,..... ....| ard.HL#''.H. a HUcctMiHion t.d i.mp'U.sitorB tlirough the patriaimhs, 

; lb", b!* i lui'.r down to dohn the Ba.ptiHt, and even Christ, m whose 

- ( ' ba . ^ L.,.n .^hinvUui .mihority for the tribunal^* j 
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to keep themselves more secret. Germany ^ for a short space of tirae 
(1281-1233) was taught to know the Inquisition in its maddest rage in 
Conrad of Marburg, and in the Dominican monk Conrad Dorso who came 
to Strasburg ; and at the same time acquired the most fearful experience of 
the abuse of the new laws against heretics in the crusade on the otedinger, 
the lovers of freedom, in 1234. But by these events so universal a resistance 
against every Inquisition was aroused, that Germany for a long time after 

remained free from this monster. ^ j? ^ 

In the twelfth century the executions of heretics were for the most part 
the handiwork of the irritated populace, and even found much opposition 
among the clergy. However, the theory of religion, which in the thirteenth 
century was especially flexible, in this case also adapted itself to the practice 
of the church by the vindication of the new laws against heresy. 

Another no less evil result of this period,^ so fraught with outrage, was 
that the laity were entirely forbidden Holy Scripture, so that the possession of 

a translation of the Bible was forthwith accounted a 
token of heresy, and only translations prepared for 
the purpose of supporting the Romish church were 
tolerated. 

The regulations which were adopted against the 
heretics, and the cruel manner in which their so- 
called conversion was pursued, could only produce 
exactly the contrary effect to that they had in view 
upon their convictions. This, however, they did 
accomplish, that the persecuted persons, filled with 
exaggerated hatred and horror of the church, spread 
themselves with the greatest secrecy over other coun¬ 
tries also. Thus in the thirteenth century public 
feeling was roused ever more and more against Rome, 
against the clergy, and against the abuses of the 
church, and from time to time there rose a stirring 
sense of the necessity of a reformation to counteract 
them. On comparison of the morals of the clergy 
with those of the heretics, the advantage is decidedly 
in favour of the latter ; so it cannot seem strange 
^^^o'^coNFEs^sErBE: ^^e thirteenth century we find the earlier parties 

FORE HIS Condemnation more Widely spread than betore, and. iresn sects 
(From Historia inquisitionis, Springing up &longsid.6 of tlism. Yct ^ tli6 nximbsr 
of new names of heretics in this period is far greater 
than that of new parties. 

The Cathari, or as they are now more commonly called the Albigenses or 
Bulgarians, did not only maintain their ground in southern France, but in¬ 
creased in number chiefly in upper Italy, where the political distraction of 
the country was adTantageous to them, and where Milan continued to be 
their principal abode. But they spread, themselves also into the rest of Italy 
as far as Spain, and throughout Germany; they were very numerous in 
Bosnia and the adjoining countries, often the prevailing party, and they 
maintained in all lands a close connection with each other. 

When the persecutions began, the Waldenses were standing so near the 
Catholic church that a reconciliation seemed to be by no means dif&cult. But 
the horrors of the persecution had no further effect on the Waldenses 
than to confirm them more and more in their anti-hierarchical system, 
and to place their doctrine and ecclesiastical constitution on a more 
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iu<U*|)fU(U!ut footiui^". Tho more plainly their departure from church teach- 
iiis,? ctnild vimlicate itself as a puriiication of the church, the more easy accep- 
tatinu they found with the thoughtful of their time. As early as in the 
thirteenth ceutui-y t'lliey showed themselves in the valleys of Piedmont, in 
^^■hteh llu'.y have luixintained themselves until now. Still, not only did they 
.sj treml in other couii-tries, as for instance as far as Germany, but also put in 
eireuhitiou among iixnnbers, who did not come over to their society, ideas 
niifuvnixrable to tho i)revailiug faith of the church. 

He.sidcs tho okl sects, new ones were engendered in the thirteenth cen- 
t iiry. 'rhc pautheiistic system introduced by Amalric of Bene, after the per- 
.srruiiuu it underwent in Paris in the year 1210, only spread more widely 
thuu litd'orc*. In tlio course of tho thirteenth century its disciples might be 
fi lUiul in dill'crout j)ln-ccs ; at the end of this century they were already so num- 
.Tiui.s iiniung the Hoghards on the Rhine that the people understood them 
(mly to be meant by the name of Boghards, although they called themselves 
1 >n>l hens and sisters? of the Free Spirit. In the beginning of the fourteenth 
<-fntury they made tlicir appearance also in Italy. 

< sects paH« (piicldy in review before us. As the universal discon- 

tout of tin; advancing tyranny of the hierarchy aroused isolated resistances 
ia Idugland and in I-'‘'rance, so the ill usage of the Hohenstaufen family gave 
rim* to a sts'-t in Hallo in Kwal)ia (about 1218), which declared the hierarchy 
tu he ubidLslu'.d in ooiusequeucc of its moral corruption of the entire purpose 
uf tin* church. After tho extermination of the Hohenstaufen family the 
<i<*t ewtation caused I>y this deed of the hierarchy was maintained for centuries 
by the (expectation, 'that one time an emperor Frederick would wreak ven- 
goauee in blood on tdic papacy. This expectation also found place among 
t he juanifold superstitions, chiefly borrowed from the Fratricelli, with 
which the apostolie l)rothers from 1260 to 1307 disquieted the north of 
italv.'t 


'Vhe Hf atutos of 1/1 le Council of Toulouse (1229), framed after the successful 
t«u*niinat ion of the "war against the Albigenses, in order to absolutely extirpate 
cvcf\ ling(n'ing vcHfigt*. of heresy, form the code of persecution, which not 
mcrclv ainual at Hiippressing all public teaching but the more secluded 
suid sm-rct fre(;doTii of thought. It was a system which penetrated into the 
mu.st intimate .san<-.t uary of domestic life; aird made delation not merely a 
merit and a duty, l>ut. an oldigation also, enforced by tremendous penalties. 

'i'hc archhishop.s, bisho]i.s,'and e.x(jmpt abbots were to appoint in every 
parish one pric.st, iind thnic or moi'e lay inquisitors, to search all houses and 
biiihline.s, in order to detect heretics, and to denounce them to the arch- 
bi.*,hoi. r.r bishop, tlm lord, or his bailiff, so as to insure their apprehension. 
T’he lords were to )mak(( the same inquisition hi every part of their estates. 
WTioever was convict cd of harbouring a heretic forfeited the land to his lord, 
and was rcdiuKul 1<> pi'rsoual slavery. If he was guilty of such concealment 
fi-.nu n.‘-Uci*ums not from intention, he received proportionate punishment. 
b'v,*rv housif in wliich a heretic was found was to be razed to the ground, 
thr iai-m fonliseatod. The bailiff who should not be active in detecting 
luTctics was to lo.*-;!* his office, and be incapacitated from holding it ni future. 
I I.-ivi ivs, however, were not to be judged but by the bishop or some ecclesi- 


\nom<‘ might, seize a heretic on the lands of another. Heretics who 
were'to be removed from their homes, and settled m Catholic 
,.i.- to NM'ar two eros.scs of a different colour from their dress, one on the 
i-i'd.t •■*ide, one on the left. They were incapable of any public function 
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unless reconciled by the pope or by his legate. Those who recanted from 
fear of death were to be immured forever. All j)ersons, males of the age of 
fourteen, females of twelve, were to take an oath of abjuration of heresy, 
and of their Catholic faith; if absent, and not appearing within fifteen 
days, they were held suspected of heresy. All persons were to confess, and 
communicate three times a year, or were in like manner under suspicion 
of heresy. No layman was permitted to have any book of the Old or New 
Testament, especially in a translation, unless perhaps the Psalter, with a 
breviary, or the Hours of the Virgin. No one suspected of heresy could 
practise as a ph 3 ^sician. Care was to be taken that no heretic had access to 
sick or dying persons. All wills were to be made in the presence of a priest. 
No office of trust was to be held by one in evil fame as a heretic. Those 
were in evil fame who were so by common report, or so declared by good 
and grave witnesses before the bishop. 

Eat statutes of persecution always require new statutes rising above each 
other in regular gradations of rigour and cruelty. The legate found the 
canons of Toulouse to be eluded or inefficient. He summoned a council at 
Melun, attended by the archbishop of Narbonne and other prelates. The 
unhappy count of Toulouse was compelled to frame the edicts of this council 
into laws for his dominions. The first provision showed that persecution 
had wrought despair. It was directed against those who had murdered, or 
should murder, or conceal the murderers of persecutors of heretics. A 
reward of one mark was set on the head of every heretic, to be paid by the 
town, or village, or district to the captor. 

It was^ evident that the heretics had now begun to seek concealment 
in cabins, in caves, and rocks, and forests; not merely was every house in 
which one should be seized to be razed to the ground, but all suspected 
caves or hiding-places were to be blocked up ; with a penalty of twenty- 
five livres of Toulouse to the lord on whose estate such houses or places of 
concealment of evil report should be found. Those who did not assist in 
the capture of heretics were liable to punishment. If any one was detected 
after death to have been a heretic, his property was confiscated. Those who 
had made over their estates in trust, before’ they became heretics, neverthe¬ 
less forfeited such estates. Those who attempted to elude the law by moving 
about, under pretence of trade or pilgrimage, were ordered to render an 
account of their absence. A council at Beziers (1233) enforced upon the 
clergy, under pain of suspension or of deprivation, the denunciation of all 
who should not attend divine service in their churches on the appointed 
days, especially those suspected of heresy. 9 


METHOD OF PKOCEDURE WITH A SUSPECT 

The method of proceeding in the courts of the Inquisition was at first 
simple, and not materially different from that in the ordinary courts. But 
gradually the Dominicans, guided by experience, rendered it far more com¬ 
plex ; and so shaped their proceedings that the mode of trying heretical 
causes (if the phrase be allowable) became altogether different from that 
usually practised in judicial proceedings. For these good friars, being wholly 
unskilled in forensic affairs, and acquainted with no other tribunal than 
that which in the Romish church is called the penitentiary tribunal, 
regulated these new courts of the Inquisition, as far as possible, according to 
the plan of those religious proceedings. And hence arose that strange system 
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jurispriulonce, bearing in many respects the most striking features of injus- 
tirt* :uu\ \xvo\\g. Whoever duly considers this history of their origin will be 
able to atrcmint for many things that seem unsuitable, absurd, and contrary 
to justit‘e, in the mode of proceeding against offenders in the courts of the 
Inquisition.^ 

Wlum the Inquisition discovered a transgressor of their laws, either by 
c(?mmon rej)ort, or by their spies, or by an informer, he was cited three times 
to apjxuir l.)crure them; and if he did not appear, he was forthwith con- 
donuu‘(L It was safest to appear on the first citation; because the longer 
u luMu delayed the more guilty lie would be; and the 
huiuisitiun had their spies, and a thousand concealed 
V u vs ^for g(‘t ting an absconding heretic in their power. tral 4 

\V hull a supposed heretic was once in the hands of I 

tliu^ In<|uisiiion, no one dared to inquire after him, or | 

writu to him, or intercede for him. When every- I 

thing iH’longing to the person seized was in their | 

hands, then the process began; and it was protracted | 

in tlm, most tedious manner. i| 

Afitu* many days, or perhaps months, which the 
uo(Misi‘d draggedout in a loathsome dungeon,the keeper j 

(d‘ the prison asked him, as it were accidentally, if he I 

wishod to have a hearing. AVhen he appeared before | 

his judges, t.hey inquired, just as if they knew nothing 
about him, who he was, and what he wanted. If he IS 

wislnal to l)e informed what offence he had committed, ¥S 
hv w us admonished to confess his faults himself. If he B w 
{•niifossed nothing, time was given him for reflection, 
and hi) was remanded to prison. If, after a long time 

allowiul him, lie still confessed nothing', lie must swear costumk of a condemned 
to answer truly to all the qiiestions put to him. If he Pkesonwho confessed 
would not. swear, he was condemned without further . 

prt HH^ss. J r lie swore to give answer, he was questioned wms, 

in n^gard to his whole life, without making known to 

Idiu Ids ofiene.e. He was, liowever, promised a pardon if he would truly 
et-mrrss his offences ; an artiiice this, by which his judges often learned more 
than they knew licforc against him. 

At last the charges against him were presented to him in writing, and 
eounstd alsiKwas assigned him, who, however, only advised him to confess 
full V his raailis. The accuser and informer against him were not made known 
to idm, l)iit tlie real charges against him were put into his hands. He 
^\■as allowisl tamo for his deiience; but his accuser, and the witnesses against 
him, he, (‘.ould know only by conjecture. Sometimes he was so fortunate 
us to discover who they were ; but rarely were they presented before him, 

and (•ourrouted with him. ^ ^ . t * 

If his answers did not satisfy the judges, or if the allegations against him 
were ut)t. a.d{S|uaiely proved, resort was had to torture. Each of these tortures 
u as eontinmul as long as, in the judgment of the physician of the Inquisition, 
iht* man was able to endure them. He might now confess what he would, 
but still the torture would be repeated, first to discover the object and 
lioaises of the acknowledged offence, and then to make him expose his 

iV^vhmi tortured, he confessed nothing, many snares were laid to elicit 
iroin him uuconsciously his offence. The conclusion was that the accused, 
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when he seemed to have satisfied the judges, was condemned, according to the 
measure of his offence, to death, or to perpetual imprisonment, or to Ahe 
galleys, or to be scourged; and he was delivered over to the civil authorities, 
who were intreated to spare his life, as the church never thirsted for blood; 
but yet they would experience persecution if they did not carry the decisions 

of the court into execution. , j 

What an infernal device is the Inquisition! What innocent person could 
escape destruction, if an inquisitor were disposed to destroy him ? A heretic, 
even if he had been acquitted by the pope himself, might still be condemned 
to die by the Inquisition. An equivocal promise of pardon might be given to 
induce him to mahe confession, but the promise must not be fulfilled when 
the object of it was obtained. Even death did not free a person from the 
jurisdiction of the Inquisition; for a deceased heretic must be burned in 
efagy. Would not every feeling of humanity be outraged by following such 
horrid principles ? The inquisitorial judges did not deny that by such pro¬ 
ceedings many innocent persons unavoidably perished, along with the guilty; 
but this did not trouble them. “ Better,” they said, “ that a hundred inno¬ 
cent persons should be cut off and go to paradise, than let one heretic escape, 
who might poison many souls and plunge them into endless perdition.”/ 


JOHN FOXE ON THE EVILS OF THE INQUISITION 

“ The abuse of this Inquisition is most execrable. If any word shall pass 
out of the mouth of any, which may be taken in evil part; yea, though no 
word be spoken, yet if they bear any grudge or evil will against the party, 
incontinent they command him to be taken, and put in a horrible prison, and 
then find out crimes against him at leisure, and in the meantime no man living 
is so hardy as once to open his mouth for him. If the father speak one Avord 
for his child, he is also taken and cast into prison as a favourer of heretics; 
neither is it permitted to any person to enter in to the prisoner ; but there 
he is alone, in a place where he cannot see so much as the ground where he 
is, and is not suffered either to read or write, but there endureth in darkness 
palpable, in horrors infinite, in fear miserable, wrestling with the assaults of 
death. 

“ By this it may he esteemed what trouble and sorrow, what pensive sighs 
and cogitations they sustain, who are not thoroughly instructed in holy doc¬ 
trine. Add, moreover, to these distresses and horrors of the prison, the inju¬ 
ries, threats, whippings, and scourgings, irons, tortures, and racks which they 
endure. Sometimes also they are brought out, and showed forth in some 
higher place to the people, as a spectacle of rebuke and infamy. And thus 
are they detained there, some many years, and murdered by long torments, 
and whole days together treated much more cruelly, out of all comx^arison, 
than if they were in the hangman’s hands to be slain at once. During all 
this time, what is done in the process no person knoweth, but only the holy 
fathers and the tormentors, who are sworn to execute the torments. All this 
is done in secret, and (as great mysteries) pass not the hands of these holy 
ones. And after all these torments so many years endured in the prison, if 
any man shall be saved, it must be by guessing; for all the proceedings of the 
court of that execrable Inquisition are open to no man, but all is done in 
hugger-mugger and in close corners, by ambages, by covert ways, and secret 
counsels. The accuser is secret, the crime secret, the witness secret, 
whatsoever is done is secret, neither is the poor prisoner ever advised of 
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It he ran ^ucTbh who aceuBad luiu, wliereof and wherefore, he 
IninbaHHl l»rradventure of luB life ; Init tluB is very seldom, and yet 
nut inrun!iiieai he set at liberty before he hath long time endured 
nufHutt‘ tunnents; ainl this is railed their '^penitence,’’ and so is lie let go ; 
ind \ *n Uui so hut that he is enjoined, before he pass the inquisitor’s hands’ 
n./.j hr sliall \y(*ar a ganmmt uf yellow colours fora note of public infamy 
loui ;iuii his whole ratnn And if he cmuuit guess right, showing to the 
inum-,itHrH hy whom !u^ was actuised, whereof, and wherefore (as is before 
! i. iaeuiiiineut the horrible sentence of condemnation is pronounced 

-uouii u him, tlia! shall h(» burned for an obstinate hei'etic. And yet the 
ruU’iivi^ UuiO exeeuttul by and hy, but after he hath endured imprisonment 
oi 'Uiu‘ luiuuus prisou/'i 


IIuw A euNrruxT was tiikated 


It w as a junutUar hurror of ilm Imiuisiiiou that while almost anyone might 
!*>' halrtl hufnrr* it, uvt*u on an anonymous complaint, hardly anyone ever 
»-.>’a!,rtl uurtaiu puualtios. If tho fate of the wretch was heavy, who, being 
iimtHU-uf, uf hrrusy Would not confess his guilt and 


ila u-fiirt* was turturetl until he confessed imaginary 
ami was tlien Imnusl to death, hardly less was 
tia* uussu'v {»i tin* \ u’tim who rttpimted or recanted and 
ua‘i Iruuii from the death ptuialty. The penalty for 
u ’ uitatiuii earn hardly he m<u‘e plainly stated than an 
•vt 'ia! ord»'riptiatsl hy Llortmte,^- giving the punish- 
u<*‘ui awartled b\ St, Dominie hiniself ti) a repentant 
lu-o'Uir rum before the, a,eiuul (irgaruHatiou of tlie 

luqiii'dtioma 

** l‘u all tVutiiful t liristians to whom tliese presents 
lu iv i siuus i*hiar Duminic, canon of Osma, tlie least 
»<* ilif- preaj'liers, gosnuiug in ('hrist. By the authority 
the turd abbtjt of Dister ((Htcaux), legate of the 
ap'tiiMHu see i w host* pow(‘r we cxereist*) we liave 
; .* ^mdleti Iht* hearer ttf tlu‘se presents, Boncio Roger, 

* .u .^'rli‘d fruiti file M*el of the heretics hy the grace 
,u and w'e liave enjoined him in virtue of the 

n [.rumi-.u whiuh !m has matle to enmply with our 
that tm three Sunday festivals lie be led, 
nfpi d. In u prit\st, who shalfstsuirge him from the 
.mo' * lU ihr ritv tit tUiJse ttf the ehureln 



OofiTTIMIC OF A, eONBKMNICI> 

Ffrson who hao not 

(.'ONFEBRKD 


tlii'T la\ upon him, h\ w«ry oi penance, ijutorut inqvhitumi'H, 

liii frniu calinif ilt'sh nunit., dioe.sc, 

i.i.i (liTh*'<l t'l'iHu aiiiinul.s, forever. Have 

■ l.u of tier resurrection, of I’eiiteeost, ami of tUe Lord’s nativ- 
i ,j ,\s ue comiiiaml him to partake thereof as a mark of his 
f l.i'i funner error. ILf .shall olwervo four Lents in the year, 
■Mut li h, ami shall for.iver fiist and abstain from fish, oil, ap 
lov, in the week, .suvtt only when pliy.sical infirmities or the 
, '.t.niuii reiiuire a dispensation. He shall wear religious gar- 
in Mhup.* ami eolmtr, witli two Himill cras.ses sewn on each side 
11. • ‘.shall hear mass every day when occasion serves, and on 
• -.liall assist at vespers in the church- Every day he shall recite 
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the Plonrs for the day and night, and shall repeat the prayer ‘ Our Father’ 
seven times during the day, ten times in the night, and twenty times at mid¬ 
night. He shall observe chastity, and shall present this letter one day, in the 
morning, every month, in the town of Cereri to his parish priest, whom we 
enjoin to watch over the conduct of Poncio, who shall faithfully observe all 
that is here expressed until the lord legate shall manifest his will. And 
should Poncio fail in his observance we command that he be held perjured, 
heretic, and excommunicated, and be separated from the company of the 
faithful.”^ 

THE HISTORY OE TORTURE 

If the above document gives a foreshadowing of the rigours of the Inqui¬ 
sition towards those whose only error was a temporary wavering of opinion, 
what can be expected as the fate of those who persisted in their error, or 
denied it in spite of witnesses ? — surely some distinguished form of punish¬ 
ment. Death was not enough, for thus the heretic instantly escaped the 
clutches of the disciplinarians. Torture was the resource. Before taking up 
this blackest subject on the page of human history, it is desirable to trace 
briefly its evolution, for torture was by no means the invention or monopoly of 
the Inquisition, though it has come to be thought so in the popular mind. 

It is only justice to the church and to the zealots of that time to empha¬ 
sise the fact that when the inquisitors sought a tool for special punishment, 
they found it ready at hand, made familiar and natural by the civil law of 
the day. Furthermore torture was a venerable institution. 

The Greeks used torture for cross-examining slaves and at times non¬ 
residents and even free citizens; the Romans under the republic practised it 
on slaves, and under the empire on citizens; the man accused of treason was 
always liable to it, as well as those whose testimony w^as open to the charge of 
confusion or inconsistency. Even in Cicero’s time there was a grim machinery 
for the purpose. Torture in England though not legal was practised, as it 
was on the continent, and in Scotland where it had the best civil sanction. 
Even in the United States there is one instance of torture, but that was dur¬ 
ing the Salem witchcraft insanity, though, like the inquisitorial processes, it 
was conducted by the church and civil government, and like so many of the 
inquisitorial punishments was due to an accusation of sorcery. The belief 
in witchcraft, now obsolete among even the common people, was once sup¬ 
ported by a papal bull and by Sprenger’s^ tremendous work, called The 
Hammer of Witches^ which Henry C. Lea^ calls “the most portentous 
monument of superstition which the world has produced.” 

The civil powers had then used torture from time immemorial. The 
people were as used to it in that day as we of to-day are to certain torments 
of animals cooked alive or otherwise worried to death. The crime of treason 
was specifically devoted to torture. As heresy was in the days of temporal 
church power distinctly a crime of treason, the secular authorities were 
ordered to punish it. In fact the church took the stand that it was simply 
hunting for justice, and when it found the accused innocent, it technically 
“intervened ” in his behalf and “ stayed the arm of the law.”^ 

But while using these facts to prevent us from thinking of the inquisitors 
as men of diabolical invention unlike their kind or their time in manner of 
diought or action, and while giving these facts their due weight in palliation 

[1 Among tne modern apologists for ttie Inquisition may be named Rodrigo and Orti y 
Lara.^;?]. 
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of tht> [H'l'.sonal offences of tlio inquisitors against fundamental principles of 
jusiiiM! ami nier(!y, we must not forget that, though the church took the idea 
of tiii'tur<> fi'oni the civil law and compelled the civil officials to administer 
it. \ct tlie e.hurch cmlarged the methods of torment and the causes for its 
tisi-; till- church forced upon the law and U|)on the monarchs many extremes 
oi cruelty to whicli they were reluctant and against which they often 
mui iuied. 

.Xnd Itually, seeing that the best men of the time were supposed to enter 
the church, and that the church appointed as inquisitors only its most 
f’ccmplary memhers,! the defence of the Inquisition by some of its apologists 
on the ground of its origin in the customs of the period, really amounts to 
the astounding implication that the best men of the church were only a little 
worse than the. average of their time. 

It i.s stupefying to reflect on the character of the torments which crowds 
t)f people once watelu'd for hours with joy, and which the supposedly best and 
gentlest, spirits, the church fathers, inflicted day after day with all the fasci¬ 
nation of ingenuity put to its utmost test. Such torments we of to-day can 
iK'ithcr approve nor permit, and can hardly read of withoixt nausea. None 
the less, lest we forget the liorrors to which the doctrine of religious iirtoler- 
iuiee can drive mankind, and lest we lose the lesson of all history that no 
cKeess of jiunishmeutevcr yet stopped the human hunger for liberty of thought 
and aet ion, it will be weir to place here a few of the more authentic instances 
of inquisitorial outrage. 

W'c may rvell l)egin with the description from contemporaries, such as 
the history of Gon.salvius Montanraso or Gonzalez de Montes, a Spanish 
rrotfslant, who narrowly escaped death, whose friend was martyred, and who 
puhlishod a hook on the Inquisition at Heidelberg in 1597. He is qrroted 
with ollmrs in the hi.story of Limhorch,^' which was published in 1692, and 
based almost solely on the church’s own accounts.® 

A '(Juntemporary Ae<mmt of the PreUminaries to Torture 

'I'lm phuic of torture in the Spanish Inquisition is generally an under¬ 
ground and very dark room, to which one enters through several doors, 
‘iiii-rc is a, trihnnal enuded in it, wlrere the inquisitor, inspector, and secretary 
sit. Wdum the caadh;s are liglited, and the person to he tortured is brought 
in, I he cxociiiioner, who was waiting for the other, makes an astonishing 
and dreailfnl apia^aranee. He is covered all over with a black linen garment 
d..\\ ii to his hic.t., and tied close to his body. His head aird face are all hid 
«iih a long black cowl, only two little Imles being left in it for him to see 
throu!.rh. All this i.s iiitmuled to strike tlio miserable wretch with greater 
terror in luiiiil and body, when he sees himself going to be tortured hj^ the 
hands of one who thus looks like the very devil.® 

Whilst lluMiHlecrs are getting things ready for the torture, the bishop and 
Iminlsitor by themselves, and other good men zealous for the faith, endeavorrr 
to [i. r.simdo'tlut [lersoii to be tortured freely to confess the_ truth, and if he 
s\il! not, tlu^y order the ol'licer.s to strip him, who^do it in an instant. 
(men hoW(“Vcr must not be tortured by a lay officer or torturer unless 

:: '1 h:(s in Spain, I'opr Sixl.u.s 1V, in a special bull of November Ist, 1478, quoted by :Llorente,r 

... FiTiUnand and Isabella the power to appoint inquisitors, insisted that they be 

ila-.-e liiHlmps or arclihishop.s, or other competent and honest 
? * . forty yoar.s of age, of good life and customs, masters or baclielorb of theology, 

fu’.i i 1' iVor in canon'law, by virtue of a strict examination.”,! 
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ilwx oiiunot tiiMlaiiy i*!rrgyu.M.*M wii»» kunw^li-vv tr* 4^. >-;• .iro u 

it Wi»ul«! 1 k‘ in vain fnr tin* 

tortnrn, if iIh'It Mn-t.HH.ly tn inllun-- ii ; ^in-l ui 'h.. 

usual toriniv tlu-ru hy lay filitia-r-:. ^ ^ ^ ^ _ 

Whilst I liu jH’rsMU tot hr t»na Hr< 0 :l O'l riUj'iuif, lo' r.. |.>'i:r{4' 
thu trutlu If hf‘ ivfuM*:. It. h»‘ is Uikrn .rah.^ !n' o'rrl.tni --.'I uri 
uoufuss, anti told !»y tlaau that ;fj.ir rMUlo , o-, ira, 

uulv hr luadr Ih NUrar fluit hr' uyi i-«. tuiii .h’ 

11 i^ in(|uisiinr and hss!r*|» lyrumro* tlo' s,.aiira ua lU- i-a - 
If hr is prnsaiadrd ir'itlirr in-dluv.t?*rs:u f jr-nuo-, 

<unmi\hr isfi»i 1 'Urrd ritlr-r u^-Mrr -;■ .a ry..a •.sssh: 

riMjuirt^s. and !’ns|U»aitS\ iulmsdrd d:ir;u.: lir* t s.a.r3 

hir sUiirh hr rs |'tUf fr it, hr-yiuvuuv.! uu!! lio’ ’' ■ • i I—' .r 

hr will .'•’luijirr t'MUir » * h*' |r^'>rr r l;. tu>iU v-os ,i < y \' 

dirrrtiiaisni Unyat,: uiir t.f tl-rnSjniuslt n/r |tr .ty. ,: ■' Ihr mu 
‘tTrai rarr ajri di!‘‘'*‘U*s' *:■>■» f,-?* adui-( d. * r, j, .,,*.• u.;.-j,u ..i'S ■, 
\vlir*u thrv ari* uiid»‘r isiv* U'l'fu tir.it n.!»'v -uu ...’o... ■ .i.i .■ 

wilUrsi arydlisl ilaslU'OMVr'M.rM:*ti;fM.'.>, UuMrM.Ua. Usu. I M.Uu : 

hut sprak thr trU'lli rt'j.ly. Nmi- aiay ? !r • nr p-tr-i? >-r : r.r as 

Uossuf ihr tUT»iU‘r, In rHia|.iol t Ir.'^ rr.r..ia..U.i,:.i!I ■■ .• ■<, 

not D.iumlttrih nut i»t rhs'U- insail -ral U* luyuur ,.mm u:,. inP.: 

fulsr riUlfrSMnli ! hr ari'U -‘oi |M-r »-Ui Urt) 

'Flir iiM jui'df Mrs ihrfiiirh,M"» unrU. inir j p r: au j,,. 

fuliurr, unr rati fi-ir^ rMunun tUis r^U'-iur-'-r'; ir* rp ,,* j, i.* 

in olhi*r iinj“Uiant allaar.'u -ni u,hirurasr Uiv, tr-M.MP* 

skilfn! turn hw t!i,r pnr|y»Ms Adkr-'Urhyna. .-rn.n-n,.'. ■ : mm■ 

Hrlv IrrH Iirrd.,, Vrl Ui Sp-un p r; U r-l r * h h'-.n r^s" 'Im*- : «um 
hr prrsrni w Idl'd, ihr v ..n-r^ !'■. S1 ■nni.iM, .i.*r-,..;U.v.-,s ih'M , : i,s' 
lurturrisu d'hr in‘|Ui-a!Mrs nmsi alsM ptr^pr!; !-m, tunn-.j 

t'hrisf iail a U l'|H lUUsI !'»r hrmal hs'-r'oUls .sr, |.|,m laro.lr- p.» J il.'.v">’'‘'P''' 

Ilur In ri'joui an\thin:.‘; Ir.al S'i .-'ari. I . .d r,-M; '. ^, 1 . . 

ihr rriuanal slmild tmpnrn !,>i dsn^ mm n * h * i-n. ri.M'M *1 
slaatld sUllVr thr ht.MU .Ui\ m| hio Uiru il M? ro'.<t 
In ihr rriudua! Innr-rHk ‘‘•hr wdu n*'! jdaiul. ' I o* ^-,a 

tul’tiirnl. A hrrriir nui) ir'd: ^nih d.,- nu-M.'^Min-d 

ill pmrra! a,Is»» ruinsuauiry IiM'-: o-,. rarp.um.,iud a r.^jup,, , . p 
Irai’hrrs and his ttisriplra f-nr In' mM'.uJ n* ui 'mmm tionn IM' 


ilitrrin'piftMi ; hut i-tdirU h** : ■ s.rU *-d ‘M ^'MM.u.is' r,:.:r.i 

lUnrr uldiips! tu du.oMVrr liirm idian i a- ''Mm; .. . sn -1';,;.;/' 

|.(rir\<»Us riiinr a 

A prlssm alau sUs|irrird m| hiMs-'^jy, ulrd iMU.s MU a-i., ; 
n|M»Ji hum! hri’ arrMinU, dfM, In di'O’trMM iu'.. '.'May SUM-'M aid .1 
{udnuM d’lds innsf, dMur-rt imi h»'hr ,.f .p,-,,r a : . ju, 1 ruM< 

that lit' waiarliiall) prrson! *a'it!i hianu, *w !.«' .huh .; h 

arri,uujj!irr-t in hi i rntur ; I'r;- *n, uuo ra-'*- iM- ;■•. MMt t •ruU‘‘' 

hut as a uitlirv., lluf Ir- ruakrA lu:; o^-up--. p , uua 

luff'd U[H»U a iiifi’rrrnl arruunt. ; d” Lm !•» .t irMMt 


tfUlimni Itprii annlhrf a*s-Munt, In di h: a:-.'•--. r up’; an- 

thtupuh hr ht* fiiU rMnui'ltsI !nni rdf, and d hr h,.ui hnA pi -n 
Htlrh arruinplirfra Idir fra r.ii m| Inr ddlrfrurr ,u Wp*. 
rsillHU hr wlm nUildnsrH ayaitist |.dniarlf -Wf-mlti rrirPiud', nr^r i 
against uthrr In'rrtif's if In* hnrtv llr'i-u, Ihui it is. fUir-rwis^ *. 
nal is a nrgatiMn 
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these things are doin^, the notary writes everything down in the 
j>tn( t us whiit tortures were infllxoted, concerning what mattera the nrisonei- 

-“-r 

liolu him a confession, they show him other kind of tortures and tell 
nm Im must undergo all of them, xmless he confesses the truth. If neither 
an to l.'onf'' the truth they may, to terrify him and engage 

( H m continue, not to reieft, 

tin oituu, till he hath underg^oiic all those kinds of them to which he is 
caiuitauiiecL xxc to 

'pm degrees of tortures forinerly used were five, which were inflicted 
m their turn, and are described by Julius Claruso [member of the council 

lo I ni[i\y 11 ( 3 f Snairil. thBiv-vFnuA ” oovto tt j.t _ _ r* 

<h 

hr 
ft 

'I'he stripping is performed without any regard to humanity or honour, 
nut. only to men, but to women ixnd virgins, though the most virtuous and 
ehuste, ot; whom they have sometixucs many in their prison. For they cause 
thmn to_l)o .stripped, even to thoir very .shifts, which they afterwards take 
oil, lorgive tlie e.vpressiou, and tlicn put on them straight linen drawers, and 
t luMi iluikis tlieir arms naked qnito np to tlieir slxoulders. 

Ah to squassation, it is tluijs i)erf()rmed: the prisoner hath his hands 
bound Ixdiind lus hack, and wei fights tied to his feet, and then he is drawn 
U|> on hit’ll till his head reaches tl le very pulley. He is kept hanging in this 
maninu* for some time, tliat by the greatness of the weight lianging at 
luH fiH!t all his joints and limbs iixiiy l)e dreadfully stretched, and on a sudden 
Im is lot down with a jerk, by tlio slacking the rope, but kept from coming 
(pub* to the ground, by which terrible shake his arms and legs are all disjointed, 
\vlnoH‘by he is put to tlie most e:?cquisite pain; the shock which he receives 
by thtp sudden stop of the fall, ti/iid tlie weight at his feet stretching his 
\v!n»!c body more intensely and cx*iiellyA> 

imiuisitors sometimes shaiiiefully and rashly proceed to the torture of 
innocmit pm'sons, as will evidently* appear by one instance, not to mention 
more, given us by Gonsalviuso. They apprehended in the Inquisition at 
a noble lady, Joan Bolioi*quia, the wife of Francis Varqnius, a very 
(nniiunit. man, and lord of Higuei'a, and daughter of Peter Garsia Xeresius, 
a wealthy entizen of Seville. The occasion of her imprisonment was that her 
sisttn*, Mary Bohorquia, a young lady of eminent piety, who was afterwards 
burnial for her pious confessioa^ bad declared in her torture that she had 
si^veral tiim^s conversed with her Hister concerning her own doctrine. When 
she was first imprisoned, slie was al>oat six months gone with child, upon which 
af’(*c)iint she was not so straiglitly confined, nor used with that cruelty 
wln(‘h the other prisoners were ti'eated with, out of regard to the infant she 
earried in 1 hu\ 

hhght days after her delivex'y, they took the child from her, and on the 
lift h shut her close uj), and iiijidc her undergo the fate of the other pris- 
uiirrs, ami began to manage her with their usual arts and rigour. In so 
tlrradftil a (calamity she had only this comfort, that a certain pious young 
woinain who was afterwards burixed for her religion by the inquisitors, was 
aliowad li(u* for her companion- ''.riiis young creature was, on a certain day, 
(‘arrival out to her torture,.and being returned from it into her jail, she was 
su shaktm, and had all lier limbs bo miserably disjointed, that when she laid 
njHiii hiT l)C(l of ruslies it rather increased her misery than gave her rest, so 

it. w. — VOL. X, 2 F 
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that she could not turn herself without the most excessive pain- In this 
condition, as Bohorquia had it not in her power to show her any, or but very 
little outward kindness, she endeavoured to comfort her mind with great 
tenderness. The girl had scarce begun to recover from her torture, when 
Bohorquia was carried out to the same exercise, and was tortured with such 
diabolical cruelty upon the rack, that the rope pierced and cut into the very 
bones in several places, and in this manner she was brought back to prison, 
just ready to expire, the blood immediately running out of her mouth in 
great plenty. Undoubtedly they had burst her bowels, insomuch that the 
eighth day after her torture she died. 

“And when, after all, they could not procure sufficient evidence to 
condemn her, though sought after and procured by all their inquisitorial 
arts, yet as the accused person was born in that place, where they were 
obliged to give some account of the affair to the people, and indeed could 
not by any means dissemble it, in the first act of triumph appointed her 
death, they commanded her sentence to be pronounced in these words : 
‘Because this lady died in prison (without doubt suppressing the causes of it), 
and was found to be innocent upon inspecting and diligently examining her 
cause, therefore the holy tribunal pronounces her free from all charges 
brought against her by the fiscal, and absolving her from any further process, 
doth restore her both as to her innocence and reputation, and commands all 
her effects, which had been confiscated, to be restored to those to whom 
they of right belonged,’ etc. And thus, after they had murdered her by 
torture with savage cruelty, they pronounced her innocent! ” o 


LIMBOROH’S account on the NATE ON A JEW 

The method of torturing and the degree of tortures used in the Spanish 
Inquisition will be well understood from the history of Isaac Orobio, a Jew, 
and doctor of physic, who was accused to the Inquisition as a Jew by a 
certain Moor, his servant, who had by his order before this been whipped for 
thieving ; and four years after this he was again accused by a certain enemy 
of his for another fact, which would have proved him a Jew. But Orobio 
obstinately denied that he was one. I will here give the account of his 
torture, as I had it from his own mouth. After three whole years which he 
had been in jail, and several examinations, and the discovery of the crimes 
to him of which he was accused, in order to his confession and his constant 
denial of them, he was at length carried out of his jail, and through several 
turnings brought to the place of torture. This was towards the evening. 

It was a large underground room, arched, and the walls covered with 
black hangings. The candlesticks were fastened to the wall, and the whole 
room enlightened with candles placed in them. At one end of it there was 
an enclosed place like a closet, where the inquisitor and notary sat at a table, 
so that the place seemed to him as the very mansion of death, everything 
appearing so terrible and awful. Here the inquisitor again admonished him 
to confess the truth before his torments began. 

When he answered he had told the truth, the inquisitor gravely' 
protested that, since he was so obstinate as to suffer the torture, the Holy 
Office would be innocent, if he should shed his blood, or even expire in his 
torments. When he had said this, he put a linen garment over his body, 
and drew it so very close on each side, as almost squeezed him to death. 
When he was almost dying, they slackened at once the sides of the garment. 
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-er lie began to breathe again, the sadden alteration put him to the 
rievous anguish and pain. When he had overcome this torture, the 
Imonition was rex^eated, that he would confess the truth in order to 
i further torment. 

L as he persisted in his denial, they tied his thumbs so very tightly 
lall cords as made the extremities of them greatly swell, and caused 
3d to spurt out from under his nails. After this he was placed with 
k against a wall and fixed upon a little bench. Into the wall were 
i little iron pulleys, through which there were ropes drawn, and tied 
lis body in several places, and especially his arms and legs. The 
oner drawing these ropes with great violence, fastened his body with 
I the wall so that his hands and feet, and especially his fingers and 
Lng bound so straightly with them, x^ut him to the most exquisite 
id seemed to him just as though he had been dissolving in flames, 
midst of these torments the torturer, of a sudden, drew the bench 
Lider him, so that the miserable wretch hung by the cords without 
g to supxDort him, and by the weight of his body drew the knots yet 
Loser. 

u’ this a new kind of torture succeeded. There was an instrument 
mall ladder, made of two upright pieces of wood and five cross ones 
.ed before. This the torturer placed over against him, and by a cer- 
iper motion struck it with great violence against both his shins, so 
received upon each of them at once five violent strokes, which put 
such intolerable anguish that he fainted away. After he came to 
> they inflicted on him the last torture. 

torturer tied roxoes about Orobio’s wrists and then put those ropes 
is own back, which was covered with leather, to x^revent his hurting 
. Then falling backwards and putting his feet up against the wall, 
r them with all his might till they cut through Orobio’s flesh, even to 
y bones; and this torture was repeated thrice, the ropes being tied 
lis arms about the distance of two fingers’ breadth from the former 
and drawn with the same violence. 

it happened that, as the ropes were drawing the second time, they 
0 the first wound, which caused so great an effusion of blood that he 
to be dying. Upon this the physician and surgeon, who are always 
vere sent for out of a neighbouring apartment to ask their advice 
c the torture could be continued without danger of death, lest the 
stical judges should be guilty of an irregularity if the criminal should 
ds torments. 

y, who were far from being enemies to Orobio, answered that he 
ength enough to endure the rest of the torture, and hereby preserved 
3 m having the tortures he had already endured repeated on him, 

I his sentence was that he should suffer them all at one time, one 
lother. So that if at any time they are forced to leave off through 
death, all the tortures, even those already suffered, must be succes- 
nflicted to satisfy the sentence. Upon this the torture was repeated 
:d time, and then it ended. After this he was hound up in his own 
and carried back to his prison, and was scarce healed of his wounds 
aty days. And, inasmuch as he made no confession under his torture, 
condemned, not as one convicted, but suspected of Judaism, to wear 
■ whole years the infamous habit called mmhenito^ and it was further 
L that after that term he should suffer perpetual banishment from the 
m of Seville. 
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OTHER EORMS OE TORTUBE 

Gonsalviuso tells us of another kind of torture. There is a wooden 
bench, which they call ‘‘the wooden horse,” made hollow like a trough, so as 
to contain a man lying on his back at full length, about the middle of which 
there is a round bar laid across, upon which the back of the person is placed, 
so that he lies upon the bar instead of being let into the bottom of the 
trough, with his feet much higher than his head. As he is lying in this 
posture, his arms, thighs, and shins are tied round with small cords or 
strings, which being drawn with screws at proper distance from each other, 
cut into the very bones, so as to be no longer discerned. 

The Tormento di Toca 

Besides this, the torturer throws over his mouth and nostrils a thin cloth, 
so that he is scarce able to breathe through them, and in the meanwhile a 
small stream of water like a thread, not drop by drop, falls from on high 
upon the mouth of the person lying in this miserable condition and so easily 
sinks down the thin cloth to the bottom of his throat, so that there is no 
possibility of breathing, his mouth being stopped with water and his nostrils 
with the cloth, so that the poor wretch is in the same agony as persons 
ready to die, and breathing out their last. When this cloth is drawn out of 
his throat, as it often is, that he may answer to the questions, it is all wet 
with water and blood, and is like pulling his bowels through his mouth. 

The Chafing-dull; The Water-cure 

There is also another kind of torture peculiar to this tribunal, which 
they call the fire. They order a large iron chafing-dish full of lighted char¬ 
coal to be brought in and held close to the soles of the tortured person’s feet, 
greased over with lard, so that the heat of the fire may more quickly pierce 
through them. 

This is inquisition by torture, when there is only half full proof of their 
crime. However, at other times torments are sometimes inflicted upon per¬ 
sons condemned to death, as a punishment preceding that of death. Of this 
we have a remarkable instance in William Lithgow,'^? an Englishman, who, 
as he tells us in his travels, was taken up as a spy in Malaga, and was exposed 
to the most cruel torments upon the Wooden Horse. But when nothing 
could be extorted from him, he was delivered to the Inquisition as an heretic. 
He was condemned, in the beginning of Lent, to suffer the night following 
eleven most cruel torments, and after Easter to be carried privately to 
Grenada, there to be buried at midnight, and his ashes to be scattered into 
the air; when night came on his fetters were taken off, then he was stripped 
naked, put upon his knees, and his head lifted up by force; after which, 
opening his mouth with iron instruments, they filled his belly with water till 
it came out of his jaws. Then they tied a rope hard about his neck, and in 
this condition rolled him seven times the whole length of the room, till he 
almost quite strangled. After this they tied a small cord about both his 
great toes, and hung him up thereby with his head down, letting him remain 
in this condition till all the water discharged itself out of his mouth, so that 
he was laid on the ground as just dead, and had his irons put on him again. 
But beyond all expectation, and by a very singular accident, he was delivered 
out of jail, escaped death, and fortunately sailed home to England,^ 
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Details of another revolting case are quoted by Liinborch from an 
Icial contemporary document, which may best be reproduced here in its 
.ginal form.<^ 


THE PBOCEEDIHGS AGAINST AN ENGLISHWOMAN 

Elizabeth Vasconcellos, now in the city of Lisbon, doth, on the 10th day 
December, anno 1706, in the presence of John Milner, Esq., her majesty’s 
asul-general of Portugal, and Joseph Willcocks, minister of the English 
jtory at Lisbon, declare and testify; 

That she was born at Arlington, in the county of Devon, and a daughter 
John Chester, Esq., bred up in the church of England; and in the 
iventh year of her age her uncle, David Morgan, of Cork, intending to go 
d settle in Jamaica as a physician, by her father’s consent, he having 
i^eral children, took her with him to provide for her. 

In 1685, they went in an English ship, and near the island they were 
iacked by two Turkish ships ; in the fight her uncle was killed, but the 
Lp got clear into Madeira, and she, though left destitute, was entertained 
Mr. Bedford, a merchant, with whom, and other English, she lived as a 
want till 1696. In that year she was married by the chaplain of an Eng- 
h man-of-war to Cordoza de Vasconcellos, a physician of that island, and 
ed with him eight years, and never in the least conformed to the Romish 
urch. 

In 1704, her husband being gone on a voyage to Brazil, she fell danger- 
sly ill, and, being light-headed, a priest gave her the sacrament, as she 
bs told afterwards, for she remembered nothing of it. It pleased God she 
covered, and then they told her she had changed her religion, and must 
nform to the Romish church, which she denied and refused to conform; 
d thereupon, by the bishop of that island, she was imprisoned nine 
mths, and then sent prisoner to the Inquisition at Lisbon, where she 
rived the 19th of December, 1705. The secretary of the house took her 
dots, in all above .£500; she was then sworn, that that was all she was 
)rth, and then put into a straight dark room, about five feet square, and 
ere kept nine months and fifteen days. 

That the first nine days she had only bread and water, and a wet straw 
d to lie on. On the ninth day, being examined, she owned herself a 
•otestant, and would so continue ; she was told she had conformed to the 
)mish church, and must persist in it or burn, she was then remanded to 
r room; and after a month’s time brought out again, and persisting in her 
swer as to her religion, they bound her hands behind her, stripped her 
ck naked, and lashed her with a whip of knotted cords a considerable 
ne, and told her afterwards that she must kneel down to the court, and 
ve thanks for their merciful usage of her, which she positively refused 
do. 

After fifteen days she was again brought forth and examined, and a 
ucifix being set before her, she was commanded to bow down to it and 
Drship it, which she refusing to do, they told her that she must expect to 
: condemned to the flames, and be burned with the Jews, at the next auto 
5 /(?, which was nigh at hand. Upon this she was remanded to her prison 
;ain for thirty days, and being then brought out, a red hot iron was got 
ady, and brought to her in a chafing-dish of burning coals, and her breast 
dug laid open, the executioner, with one end of the red hot iron, which 
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was about the bigness of a large seal, burned her to the bone in three several 
places, on the right side, one hard by the other, and then sent her to her 
prison, without any plaster, or other application, to heal the sores, which 

were very painful to her. , . • i - i • 

A month after this she had another severe whipping, as before; and in 
the beo'inning of August she was brought before the table, a great number 
of iuouisitori being present, and was questioned, whether she would profess 
the Romish religion or burn. She replied, she had always been a Protestant, 
and was a subject of the queen of England, who was able to protect Imr, and 
she doubted not would do it, were her condition known to the English 
residing in Lisbon; but as she knew nothing of that, her resolution ivas to 
continue a Protestant, though she were to burn for it. To this they an¬ 
swered that her being the queen of England’s subject signified nothing in 
the dominions of the king of Portugal; that the English residing in Lisbon 
were heretics, and would certainly be damned; and that it was the mercy of 
that tribunal to endeavour to rescue her out of the flames of hell, but if her 
resolution were to burn rather than profess the Roniish I’eligion, they would 
give her a trial of it beforehand. , , . , 

Accordiiio-ly the officers were ordered to seat her in a fixed chair, and to 
bind her arms and her legs, that she could make no resistance, nor motion, 
and the physician being placed by her, to direct the court how far they might 
torture her without hazard of life, her left foot was made bare, and a,n iron 
slipper, red hot, being immediately brought in, her foot was fastened into it, 
which continued on burning her to the bone, till such time as by extremity of 
pain she fainted away, and the physician declaring her life was in danger, 
they took it off, and ordered her again to her prison. 

On the 19th of August she was again brought out, and whipped after a 
cruel manner, and her back was all over torn, and being threatened with 
more and greater tortures, and, on the other hand, being promised to be set 
at liberty if she would subscribe such a paper as they should give her, 
though she could have undergone death, yet not being able to endure a life 
of s(?much misery, she consented to subscribe, as they would have her, and 
accordingly, as she was directed wrote at the bottom of a large papei, which 
contained she knew not what; after which they advised her to avoid the 
company of all English heretics, and not restoring to her anything of all 
the plate, goods, or money she brought in with her, and engaging her by 
oath to keep secret all that had been done to her, turned her out of doors, 
destitute of all relief, but what she received from the help and compassion 
of charitable Christians. 

The above said Elizabeth Vasconcellos did solemnly afhrm and declare 
the above written deposition to be true, the day and year above written. 

John Milneb, 

Joseph Willcocks. 

Lisbon, January 8th, 1707, n,s. 

(A copy examined from the original, by J. Blisse.) ^ 


INQUISITORIAL DOCUMENTS 

That the above affidavit is not a mere party document is only too plainly 
proved by the very manual of procedure, the Cartilla of the Inquisition at 
Seville, which W. H. Rule^ has translated. It was meant for the guidance 
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of all the Spanish inquisitors, and its business-like calm is not its least 
horrible feature, as is this insistence upon a full report of the torture and its 
results:® 

Sow the Record was Kept 

“ If the criminal is under age, the guardian must be present at pronoun¬ 
cing sentence, in order that he may appeal if he wishes ; hut he must not 

be present at the torture. . , 

“All that the criminal says has to be set down, and the questions 
were put to him, and his answers, without omitting anything, and how they 
ordered him to be stripped, and his arms to be bound, and the rounds of cord 
that are put on him, and how they ordered him to be placed on a ’^^ck, an 
bind his legs, head, and arms, and how he was bound, and how they oidered the 
garrotes to be put on, and how they were put on, and how compressed, 
declaring if it was on leg, thigh, or shin, or arms, etc., and what was said to 

him at each of these operations. .r, ■ „ • 

“ If the torture is of pulley, it must he entered how the irons were put, 
and the weight or weights, and how he was hoisted, and how many times, 
and how lon| he was up each time. If it is of rack, it shall be said how the 
tocai was pSt on him, and how many pitchers of water were throivn oyer 
him, and how much each contained.” V 

The Proper Form of Torture for Women 

' Even more ghastly is the blank form for convenience in recording the 
various steps. The following from the same manual, as translated by Kuie,y 
corroborates the testimony of Elizabeth Vasconcellos quoted above, inas- 
nmch as it prescribes the gentler forms of discipline to be used when the 
errant one was a woman. There is something P/ouharly ternhle Jhn ymy 
omission of a special name and the consequent thought of the numbei of 
wretches whose vain words and torments were thus recorded.® 

“She was told to tell the truth, or orders would be given to strip hei. 
She said, etc. She was commanded to be stripped naked. 

“ She was told to tell the truth, or orders would be gi\en to cut off her 

Orders were given to cut off her hair ; and when it was taken off, she 
was examined by the doctor and surgeon, who said there was not any objec- 

Sh^vm^iold^to telftlm truth, or she would be commanded to mount 
the rack. She said, etc. 

“She was commanded to mount, and she said, etc. 

“ She was told to tell the truth, or her body should be bound. She said, 

etc. She was ordered to be bound. i 

“She was told to tell the truth, or, if not, they would order her rigl t 
foot to be made fast for the trampazo.2 she said, etc. They commanded 

Shfwa?toid to tell the truth, or they woiM command ^ 

made fast for the trampazo. She said, etc. They commanded it to be made 
fast. She said, etc. It was ordered to be done. 

[1 In the tormento de toca, a gauze hag was “I, 

StleMy, ..a .ie g^t 
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“ She was told to tell tlie truth, or they would order the binding of the 
right arm to be stretched. She said, etc. It was commanded to be done. 
And the same with the left arm. It was ordered to be executed. 

‘‘ She was told to tell the truth, or they would order the fleshy part of her 
right arm to be made fast for the garrote. She said, etc. It was ordered 
to be made fast. 

“ And by the said lord inquisitor it was repeated to her many times that 
she should tell the truth, and not let herself be brought into so great tor¬ 
ment; and the physician and surgeon were called in, who said, etc. And 
the criminal, etc. And orders were given to make it fast. 

“ She was told to tell the truth, or they would order the first turn of 
mancuerda. She said, etc. It was commanded to be done. 

‘‘ She was told to tell the truth, or they would command the garrote to 
be applied again to the right arm. She said, etc. It was ordered to be done. 

“ She was told to tell the truth, or they would order the second turn of 
mancuerda. She said, etc. It was commanded to be done. 

“ She was told to tell the truth, or they would order the garrote to 
be applied again to the left arm. She said, etc. It was ordered to be done. 

She was told to tell the truth, or they would order the third turn of 
mancuerda. She said, etc. It was commanded to be done. 

“ She was told to tell the truth, or they would order the trampazo to be 
laid on the right foot. She said, etc. It was commanded to be done. 

‘‘ For women you do not go beyond this.” y 


LATER HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION IN SPAIN 

^ It would be gratuitously harrowing to multiply such instances of human 
misery, and we may return to the chronicle of the progress of the Inquisi¬ 
tion, leading up to its culmination in Spain and Portugal, instances of whose 
severity have already been quoted. It is a pitiful chronicle, and one that 
the humanitarian might well wish to pass over in silence ; but one which the 
historian cannot altogether ignore. 

What at first was intended as a weapon against deviations from the religious 
creeds came ultimately, Schaft'^ points out, to apply also to such alien matters 
as “usury, sorcery, contempt of the cross and clergy, dealings with Jews, etc.” 
Haturally enough the less fanatical portion of many communities attempted to 
shake off the fetters of the Inquisition. In Albi and Harbonne in 1234, and in 
Toulouse at about the same period, there were uprisings, and possibly it was not 
by accident that the Inquisition should have been first abolished in France, the 
country where it had first found a foothold.^ In Bavaria the Jesuits restored 
the Inquisition in some measure during the Thirty Years’ War, but it was 
abolished by Maria Theresa throughout her kingdoms. Outside of Spain and 
Portugal the Netherlands became the seat of its most prolonged activities.® 

The tribunal, after having been successively adopted in Italy and Ger¬ 
many, was introduced into Aragon, where, in 1242, additional provisions 
were framed by the Council of Tarragona, on the basis of those of 1233, 
which may properly be considered as the primitive instructions of the Holv 
Office in Spain. 


[1 Pliilip the Fair in the course of his war with Pope Boniface YIII condemned the Inquisi¬ 
tion, though he burned the Templars ; or as Dean Kitchin puts it, the Inquisition “ was effectivelv 
used hy Fhilip the Fair to crush the Templars, though that gi'eedy prince quickly interfered when 
he found the Inquisition laying hands on his special preserves, the wealthy Jews. ’ ’ See the Papacy. ] 
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iicient ” Inquisition, as it is termed, bore tlie same odious pecu- 
ts leading features as the modern; the same impenetrable secrecy 
3dings, the same insidious modes of accusation, a similar use of 
L similar penalties for the offender. A sort of manual, drawn up 
an Aragonese inquisitor of the fourteenth century, for the 
of the judges of the Holy Office, prescribes all those ambiguous 
Lterrogation by which the unwary and perhaps innocent victim 
ircumvented. The arm of persecution, however, fell with suffi- 
aess, especially during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
ortunate Albigenses, who, from the proximity and political 
: Aragon and Provence, had become numerous in the former 
The persecution appears, however, to have been chiefly confined 
ortunate sect, and there is no evidence that the Holy Office, 
iding papal briefs to that effect, w?vS fully organised in Castile 
reign of Isabella. This is perhaps imputable to the paucity of 
that kingdom. It cannot, at any rate, be charged to any luke- 
n its sovereigns; since they, from the time of St. Ferdinand, who 
fagots on the blazing pile with his own hands, down to that 
Isabella’s father, who hunted the unhappy heretics of Biscay like 
Id beasts among the mountains, had ever evinced a lively zeal for 
)x; faith. 

middle of the fifteenth century, the Albigensian heresy had been 
•pated by the Inquisition of Aragon; so that this infernal engine 
been suffered to sleep undisturbed from want of sufficient fuel 
n motion, when new and ample materials were discovered in the 
3 race of Israel, on whom the sins of their fathers have been so 
i visited by every nation in Christendom among whom they have 
almost to the present century. 

die Visigothic empire the Jews multiplied exceedingly in Spain, 
permitted to acquire considerable power and wealth. But no 
tbeir Arian masters embraced the orthodox faith than they began 
[leir zeal by pouring on the Jews the most pitiless storm of perse- 
iie of their laws alone condemned the whole race to slavery; and 
iu «« remarks, without much exaggeration, that to the Gothic code 
zed all the maxims of the Modern Inquisition, the monks of the 
ntury only copying, in reference to the Israelites, the bishops of 

i. 

State of the Jews in Spain 

he Saracenic invasion, which the Jews, perhaps with reason, are 
having facilitated, they resided in the conquered cities and were 
to mingle with the Arabs on nearly equal terms. The Jews 
under these favourable auspices, not only accumulated wealth 
usual diligence, but gradually rose to the highest civil dignities, 
jreat advances in various departments of letters, 
nient Castilians of the same period, very different from their 
estors, seem to have conceded to the Israelites somewhat of the 
respect which were extorted from them by the superior civilisation 
,nish Arabs. We find eminent Jews residing in the courts of the 
orinces, directing their studies, attending them as physicians, or 
iently administering their finances. For this last vocation they 
ve had a natural aptitude; and, indeed, the correspondence which 
iained with the different countries of Europe by means of their own 
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countrymen, wlio acted as the brokers of almost every people among whom 
they were scattered during the Middle Ages, afforded them peculiar facili¬ 
ties both in politics and commerce. We meet with Jewish scholars and 
statesmen attached to the courts of Alfonso X, Alfonso XI, Pedro the Cruel, 
Henry (Enrique) II, and other princes. Their astronomical science recom¬ 
mended them in a special manner to Alfonso el 
Sabio, who employed them in the construction 
of his celebrated tables. James I of Aragon 
condescended to receive instruction from them 
in ethics; and in the fifteenth century we notice 
Juan (John) II of Castile employing a Jewish 
secretary in the compilation of a national Qan- 
eionero. 

But all this royal patronage proved incom¬ 
petent to protect the Jews when their flourishing 
fortunes had risen to a sufficient height to 
excite popular envy, augmented as it was by 
that profuse ostentation of equipage and aj)parel 
for which this singular people, notwithstanding 
their avarice, have usually shown a predilec¬ 
tion. Stories were circulated of their contempt 
for the Catholic worship, their desecration of 
its most holy symbols, and of their crucifixion, 
or other sacrifice, of Christian children at the 
celebration of their own passover. With these 
foolish calumnies, the more probable charge of 
usury and extortion was industriously pre¬ 
ferred against them ; till at length, towards the 
close of the fourteenth century, the fanatical 
populace, stimulated in many instances by the 
no less fanatical clergy, and perhaps encouraged 
by the numerous class of debtors to the Jews, 
A Jew of the Middle Ages who found this a Convenient mode of settling 

their accounts, made a fierce assault on this 
unfortunate people in Castile and Aragon, breaking into their houses, violating 
their most private sanctuaries, scattering their costly collections and furni¬ 
ture, and consigning the wretched proprietors to indiscriminate massacre, 
without regard to sex or age. 

Conversion ” of the Jews 

In this crisis the only remedy left to the Jews was a real or feigned con¬ 
version to Christianity. St. Vincent Ferrier, a Dominican of Valencia, per¬ 
formed such a quantity of miracles, in furtherance of this purpose, as might 
have excited the envy of any saint in the calendar; and these, aided by "his 
eloquence, are said to have changed the hearts of no less than thirty-five 
thousand of the race of Israel, which doubtless must be reckoned the great¬ 
est miracle of all. 

The legislative enactments of this period, and still more under Juan II 
during the first half of the fifteenth century, were uncommonly severe upon 
the Jews. While they were prohibited from mingling freely with the Chris- 
tiaip, and from exercising the professions for which they were best qualified,* 
their residence was restricted within certain prescribed limits of the cities 
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which they inhabited; and they were not only debarred from their usual 
luxury of ornament in dress, but were held up to public scorn, as it 
were, by some peculiar badge or emblem embroidered on their garments. 

Such was the condition of the Spanish Jews at the accession of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. The “new Christians,” or “converts,” as those who had 
renounced the faith of their fathers were denominated, were occasionally 
preferred to high ecclesiastical dignities, which they illustrated by their 
integrity and learning. They were intrusted with municipal offices in the 
various cities of Castile; and as their wealth furnished an obvious resource 
for repairing, by way of marriage, the decayed fortunes of the nobility, 
there was scarcely a family of rank in the land whose blood had not been con¬ 
taminated, at some period or other, by mixture with the mala sangre^ as it came 
afterwards to be termed, of the house of Judah; an ignominious stain, which 
no time has been deemed sufficient wholly to purge away. 

Notwithstanding the show of prosperity enjoyed by the converted Jews, 
their situation was far from secure. Their proselytism had been too sudden 
to be generally sincere ; and as the task of dissimulation was too irksome to 
be permanently endured, they gradually became less circumspect, and exhib¬ 
ited the scandalous spectacle of apostates returning to wallow in the ancient 
mire of Judaism. The clergy, especially the Dominicans, who seem to have 
inherited the quick scent for heresy which distinguished their frantic founder, 
were not slow in sounding the alarm ; and the superstitious populace, easily 
roused to acts of violence in the name of religion, began to exhibit the most 
tumultuous movements, and actually massacred the constable of Castile in an 
attempt to suppress them at Jaen, the year preceding the accession of Isa¬ 
bella. After this period the complaints against the Jewish heresy became 
still more clamorous, and the throne was repeatedly beset with petitions to 
devise some effectual means for its extirpation (1478). 

It is easy to discern, in the medley of credulity and superstition, the secret 
envy entertained by the Castilians of the superior skill and industry of their 
Hebrew brethren, and of the superior riches which these qualities secured to 
them ; and it is impossible not to suspect that the zeal of the most orthodox 
was considerably sharpened by worldly motives. 

Be that as it may, the cry against the Jewish abominations now became 
general. Among those most active in raising it were Alfonso de Ojeda, 
a Dominican, prior of the monastery of St. Paul in Seville, and Diego de 
Merlo, assistant of that city, who should not be defrauded of the meed of 
glory to which they are justly entitled by their exertions for the new estab¬ 
lishment of the Modern Inquisition. These persons, after urging on the 
sovereigns the alarming extent to which the Jewish leprosy prevailed in 
Andalusia, loudly called for the introduction of the Holy Office, as the only 
effectual means of healing it. In this they were vigorously supported by 
Niccolo Franco, the papal nuncio then residing at the court of Castile. 
Ferdinand listened with complacency to a scheme which promised an 
ample source of revenue in the confiscations it involved. But it was not so 
easy to vanquish Isabella’s aversion to such repugnant measures. 

Queen Isalella persuaded to Persecution 

Well had it been for the land if the queen’s conscience had always been 
intrusted to the keeping of persons of such exemplary piety as her confessor, 
Talavera. Unfortunately, in her early days, during the lifetime of her 
brother Henry, that charge was committed to a Dominican monk, Thomas 
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(Tomas) de Torquemada, a native of Old Castile, subsequently raised to 
the rank of prior of Santa Cruz in Segovia, and condemned to infamous 
immortality by the signal part which he performed in the tragedy of the 
Inquisition. This man, who concealed more pride under his monastic 
weeds than might have furnished forth a convent of his order, was one of that 
class with whom zeal passes for religion, and who testify their zeal by a fiery 
persecution of those whose creed differs from their own; who compensate for 
their abstinence from sensual indulgence by giving scope to those deadlier 
vices of the heart, pride, bigotry, and intolerance, which are no less opposed 
to virtue and are far more extensively mischievous to society. This person¬ 
age had earnestly laboured to infuse into Isabella’s young mind, to which his 
situation as her confessor gave him such ready access, the same spirit of 
fanaticism that glowed in his own. Fortunately this was greatly counter¬ 
acted by her sound understanding and natural kindness of heart. Torque- 
mada urged her, or indeed, as is stated by some, extorted a promise that, 
“ should she ever come to the throne, she would devote herself to the extir¬ 
pation of heresy, for the glory of God and the exaltation of the Catholic 
faith.’’ The time was now arrived when this promise was to be discharged. 

It is due to Isabella’s fame to state thus much in palliation of the unfor¬ 
tunate error into which she was led by her misguided zeal; an error so grave 
that, like a vein in some noble piece of statuary, it gives a sinister expression 
to her otherwise unblemished character. It was not until the queen had 
endured the repeated importunities of the clergy, particularly of those rev¬ 
erend persons in whom she most confided, seconded by the arguments of 
Ferdinand, that she consented to solicit from the pope a bull for the intro¬ 
duction of the Holy Office into Castile. Sixtus IV, who at that time filled 
the pontifical chair, easily discerning the sources of wealth and influence 
which this measure opened to the court of Rome, readily complied with the 
petition of the sovereigns, and expedited a bull bearing date November 1st, 
1478, authorising them to appoint two or three ecclesiastics, inquisitors for 
the detection and suppression of heresy throughout their dominions. 

The queen, however, still averse to violent measures, suspended the opera¬ 
tion of the ordinance, until a more lenient policy had been first tried. By 
her command, accordingly, the archbishop of Seville, Cardinal Mendoza, 
drew up a catechism exhibiting the different points of the Catholic faith, and 
instructed the clergy throughout his diocese to spare no pains in illuminat¬ 
ing the benighted Israelites, by means of friendly exhortation and a candid 
^position of the true principles of Christianity. How far the spirit of these 
injunctions was complied with, amid the excitement then prevailing, may be 
reasonably doubted. There could be little doubt, however, that a report, 
made two years later by a commission of ecclesiastics with Alfonso de Ojeda 
at its head, respecting the progress of the reformation, would be necessarily 
unfavourable to the Jews. 

In consequence of this report the papal provisions were enforced by the 
nommation, on the 17th of September, 1480, of two Dominican monks as 
inquisitors, with two other ecclesiastics, the one as assessor and the other 
as procurator-fiscal, with instructions to proceed at once to Seville and enter 
on the duties of their office. Orders were also issued to the authorities of 
the city to support the inquisitors by all the aid in their power. But the 
new institution proved so distasteful to them in its origin that they refused 
any co-operation with its ministers, and during the first years it can scarcely 
be said to have obtained a footing in any other places in Andalusia than 
those belonging to the crown. 
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d of January, 1481, the court commenced operations by the 
an. ^ edict, followed by several others, requiring all persons to 
3iid.ing and accusing all such as they might know or suspect 
E laeresy, and holding out the illusory promise of absolution to 
L coiafess their errors within a limited period. As every mode 
even anonymous, was invited, the number of victims multiplied 
le 'fcx'ibunal found it convenient to remove its sittings from the 
P a.ul, within the city, to the spacious fortress of Triana, in 

nptive proofs by which the charge of Judaism was established 
3used are so curious that a few of them may deserve notice. It 
i g'ood evidence of the fact, if the prisoner wore better clothes 
n on the Jewish Sabbath than on other days of the week; if he 
Ms liouse the preceding evening; if he sat at table with Jews, 
,t of animals slaughtered by their hands, or drank a certain bev- 
aiicli estimation by them; if he washed a corpse in warm water, 
t t IXrued his face to the wall; or, finally, if he gave Hebrew 
hilciren — a provision most whimsically cruelly, since, by a law 
lie was prohibited under severe penalties from giving them 
es. He must have found it difficult to extricate himself from 
tliis dilemma. 

th. dLay of January six convicts suffered at the stake. Seven- 
j eszecuted in March, and a still greater number in the month fol- 
)y file 4th of November in the same year no less than 298 indi- 
>eri sacrified in the autos da fS of Seville. Besides these, the 
mains of many, who had been tried and convicted, after their 
rn xxp from their graves, with a hyena-like ferocity which has 
)tlxer court, Christian or pagan, and condemned to the common 
Tlxis was prepared on a spacious stone scaffold, erected in 
: tlxe city, with the statues of four prophets attached to the cor- 
1 fixe unhappy sufferers were bound for the sacrifice. This 
faxxaticism continued to disgrace Seville till 1810, when it was 
den to make room for the construction of a battery against the 
sword of justice was observed, in particular, to strike at the 
3ast pardonable offenders in times of proscription. 

3 wlxich desolated Seville this year, sweeping off fifteen thou- 
Lts, as if in token of the wrath of heaven at these enormities, 
Eor a moment the arm of the Inquisition, which, adjourning to 
inixed. as indefatigable as before. A similar persecution went 
ler parts of the province of Andalusia; so that within the same 
.10 number of the sufferers was computed at two thousand 
a still greater number in effigy, and seventeen thousand 
a term which must not be understood by the reader to signify 
a pnrdon or amnesty, but only the commutation of a capital 
ifex'ior penalties, as fines, civil incapacity, very generally total 
property, and not infrequently imprisonment for life.^ 

'2) cliff uses the two thousand capital executions over several years. He sums up 
ties of the Holy Office in the following gentle terms: “The church, who is the 
nd -tlie fountain of charity, content with the imposition of penances, generously 
any- who do not deserve it; while those who persist obstinately in their errors, 
soiled on the testimony of trustworthy witnesses, she causes to be put to the 
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The Jews were astounded by the bolt which, had fallen so unexpectedly 
upon them. Some succeeded in making their escape to Granada, others to 
France, Germany, or Italy, where they appealed from the decisions of the 
Holy Ofhce to the sovereign pontiff.^ Sixtus IV appears for a moment 
to have been touched with something like compunction, for he rebuked the 
intemperate zeal of the inquisitors, and even menaced them with deprivation. 
But these feelings, it would seem, were but transient; for in 1488 we find 
the same pontiff quieting the scruples of Isabella respecting the appropriation 
of the confiscated property, and encouraging both sovereigns to proceed in 
the great work of purification by an audacious reference to the example 
of Jesus Christ, who, says he, consolidated his kingdom on earth by the 
destruction of idolatry. 

The Spanish or Modern'"'^ Inquisition established 

In the course of the same year he expedited two briefs, appointing Thomas 
de Torquemada inquisitor-general of Castile and Aragon, and clothing him 
with full powers to frame a new constitution for the Holy Office (August 2nd 
and October 17th, 1483). This was the origin of that terrible tribunal, the 
Spanish or Modern Inquisition, familiar to most readers whether of history 
or romance, which for three centuries extended its iron sway over the 
dominions of Spain and Portugal. 

Edicts were ordered to be published annually, on the first two Sundays 
in Lent, throughout the churches, enjoining it as a sacred duty on all who 
knew or suspected another to be guilty of heresy to lodge information 
against him before the Holy Office ; and the ministers of religion were 
instructed to refuse absolution to such as hesitated to comply with this, 
although the suspected person might stand in the relation of parent, child, 
husband, or wife. All accusations, anonymous as well as signed, were 
admitted ; it being only necessary to specify the names of the witnesses, 
whose testimony was taken down in writing by a secretary, and afterwards 
read to them, which, unless the inaccuracies were so gross as to force 
themselves upon their attention, they seldom failed to confirm. 

Not the least odious feature of the whole was the connection established 
between the condemnation of the accused and the interests of his judges ; 
since the confiscations, which were the uniform penalties of heresy, were 
not permitted to fiowinto the royal exchequer until they had first discharged 
the expenses, whether in the shape of salaries or otherwise, incident to the 
Holy Office. The most humane provisions were constantly evaded in prac¬ 
tice ; and the toils for ensnaring the victim were so ingeniously multiplied 
that few, very few, were permitted to escape without some censure. Not 
more than one person, says Llorente, in one or perhaps two thousand processes, 
previous to the time of Philip III, received entire absolution. So that it 
came to be proverbial that all who were not roasted were at least singed : 

Demnt VInquisition, quand on vient a jube, 

Si Von ne sort rod, Von sort au moins flambeV* 

torture, and condemned to the flames. Some miserably perish, bewailing their errors, and invoking 
the name of Christ, while others call upon that of Moses. Many, again, who sincerely repent, 
she, notwithstanding the heinousness of their transgressions, merely sentences to perpetual 
imprisonment.” 

1 Bernaldez cc states that guards were posted at the gates of the city of Seville in order to 
prevent the emigration of the Jewish inhabitants, which indeed was forbidden under pain of 
death. The tribunal, however, had greater terrors for them, and many succeeded in effecting 
their escape. 
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( ! I'n'lr' l^ible, and to check the introduction of evangelical 

Netlu'.rlands, where the Inquisition was first introduced in the 
fciith f.enlurv it heeamc a terrible weapon in the time of the Reforma- 
. V'. ’■ v-hurles y passed a rigorous edict against heretics, and 

I' nur/, van der lIuLst inquisitor-general. In 1525 threeinquisitors- 
Y'"cre apiioiuted, in 1537 the number was increased to four, and in 
** was lor each of the provinces. According to Grotius, a 

thousand victims died under Charles V; according to the prince of 
i.itiLp' iilt-y thousand. Both computations are probably too large. Under 
uihp II the imjuisitors developed the most zeal; and the duke of Alva, in 
1 • I, apjioiidi'd the liloody Council, which proceeded with unheard-of cruelty 
t hnse whose wealth excited their avarice, or whose heresy aroused 
I urir Mispieiuii. lu lt)(3 Alva was recalled ; and three years later the prov- 
in.-.. , ceiududed the League of Ghent, whose fifth article abolished the edicts 
.I'.punst luu'e.sy.' 

1 urture. lasted as late as 1817 in Spain, where Van Halen suffered it, not- 
w ithstanding the |>a[>!d bull of 1816; and,according to Mackenna,* it lasted 
ill S|iaui.sh Aiaeriea until 1801). 

Li emudusion it is possible to present a fairly accurate total of the ruinous 
Nv, rep uf the Inquisition. The historian Llorente* accomplished the seem- 
iie.dv impossible t:isk of unetirthingthe records. He was a Spanish priest, and 
1 1 . uu 1 7 Ho was an ollieer of the Inquisition in its then milder form. In 1808 
hr hr>-ame si Ihniaparlist, and was concerned in the suppression of monastic 
orders. 'I'he sirehive.s w'ere at his disposal, and he studied them thoroughly, 
lie fled to 1’ranee on the Restoration in 1814, and there brought out his 
luojnuuentsd work in French. His life was not safe even there, and he suf- 
fi'i ed much persecution. His work has been convicted of many faults, but 
not of di.shonesly, and his conclusions may be quoted with a reasonable 
ninouid <d' conruleuee.^ 


L/iimilr'a (h)itputation of the Victims of the Inquisition 

In summing up, it appears that the Spanish Inquisition, during the first 
ihdiirrii rears of its existence under Torquemada, condemned 8,800 persons 
to perish in the llames, (>,500, dead or fugitives, to be burned in effigy ; and 
uiM'o.rd different pains and penalties upon 90,004 who were reconciled; 
ma'l.imra total of victims. I propose to take each tribunal separately 

;ind to’plaee the number of victims as low as circumstances will permit. 

Were I guided by the autos da fS of the Inquisition of Toledo and Sara- 
• I might triidu' the number of victims, for in eight years alone 6,341 
were puuislual hy the impusitors of Seville, which is at the rate of 792 a 
r.Mr, not including the many victims of other autos da fe which I have 
v.uiiid mentioned, but of which I cannot find the reports. Saragossa shows 
.i:mi.,,t similar result.s,and if the same is assumed of the other tribunals the 
■ mal would he twice as much again as by my reckoning. But I do not wish 
t., ;;i\c anyone grounds for saying that I have tried to exaggerate the evil. 

I hi* .seeond gemu'al imjuisitor was Diego Deza, a Dominican, tutor to 
•! .• luiiiee of Asturias, Dun Juan, bishop of Zamora, Salamanca, Jaen, 
I-’,','neia, and iinallv ari'hbishop of Seville. He held the office from the 
!„• *P,nim' of MlH) tb the, cud of 1506, when he resigned it by order of king 
y -d*min'd V re<-*cnt of (kistile. In his time there were the same twelve 
n'iimnuls in the. peninsula as in the time of his predecessor; therefore I 
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reckon only 208 burned, 104 burned in effigy, and 4,057 subjected to 
penances, making a total of 4,369 victims a year. This number, multiplied 
by eifflit makes the number of victims in liis time, 1,664 of tne class, 832 
of the second class, and 32,456 of the third class; a totul of 34,952 vickms. 

The third general inquisitor was the cardinal-archbishoprranciscoXime” 
nes de Cisneros, a Franciscan. He held the office from the year 1507 until 
the 8th of November, 1517, when he died. During that time there was 
a separate office of general inquisitor of Aragon which was first held by 
Juan Enguera, a Dominican, bishop of Vique. He died in 1513 and was 
succeeded by Luis Mercader, a Carthusian, who upon his death on the 1st of 
June, 1516, was succeeded by Cardinal Adriano de Florencio, then dean 
of Lobania, tutor of Charles V, afterwards bishop of Tortosa, and ultimately 
sovereign pontiff (Adrian VI). In 1513 Cardinal Ximenes de Cisneros 
created a tribunal of the Inquisition for the bishopric of Cuenca and its 
districts, separating them from the jurisdiction of Murcia in 1516 ; another 
for the fortress of Oran in Africa, and another for America in the island of 
Cuba. We will leave the two last out of our calculations, as well as those 
of Caller in the island of Sardinia, and of Palermo in Sicily. 

The twelve former tribunals of the peninsula produced, according to the 
inscription in Seville, with the modification adopted, 208 burned, 104 burned 
in effigy, 4,057 subjected to penances, a year, making from the year, 1507 to 
1513 inclusive a total of 1,456 of the first class, 728 of the second class, and 
28,399 of the third class. 

The tribunal of Cuenca was established in 1514, and according to my 
method of computation I assign to it 200 of the first class, 200 of the second, 
and 1,700 of the third, which added to the 208, 104, and 4,057 of the other 
twelve tribunals gives a total for that year of 408, 304, and 5,757. In 1515, 
the tribunal of Cuenca is counted as one of the old tribunals, with only 16 
of the first class, 8 of the second, and 312 of the third, which added to the 
total of the other tribunals amounts to 224, 112, and 4,369. In 1516 and 
1517, the result is similar. The total of the eleven years during which 
Ximenes de Cisneros was general inquisitor is 2,536 burned, 1,368 burned in 
effigy, and 47,263 penitents, 51,167 in all. 

Cardinal Adriano, bishop of Tortosa, was the fourth general inquisitor. 
He was appointed at the beginning of March, 1518, and though he was 
elected pope on the 9th of January, 1522, he had no successor as head 
of the Holy Office until the end of 1522; for Adriano issued the bulls on 
the 10th of September of that year, fourteen days before his death. For this 
reason the number of tribunals in the peninsula was not increased for six 
years, but in America one was established at Puerto Rico for the West 
Indies in 1519. 

According to the inscription in the castle of Triana, in the thirteen tribu- 
, nals of our continent there were every year 224 persons burned, 112 burned 
in effigy, and 4,369 subjected to penances; consequently the total for the six 
years was 1,344 of the first class, 672 of the second class, and 26,214 of the 
third class; 28,230 victims in all. 

The fifth general inquisitor was Cardinal Alfonso Manrique, successively 
bishop of Badajoz and of Cordova, and archbishop of Seville. In 1524, he 
ordered the inscription which has guided our calculations for the preceding 
years to be placed in the castle of Triana in Seville. In this same year the tri¬ 
bunal of Granada, which had been established the year before, began to exer¬ 
cise its functions. Although the number of those punished as Judaical 
heretics was diminished, there was no lack of victims, their places being sup- 
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*1^® Mohammedan Moriscoes, Lutherans, and Sodomites, whose 
\\ that of other criminals, was confided to the inquisitors by 

. .*('? i V ,V Manrique died on the 28th of September, 1538, having 

(s 4 > IS u!(L tribunals of the Inquisition in Canaria, Jaen, and Granada, and 
two in Aiuei-ica for Tierrafirme (Terra Firma) and the West Indies. It is 
<-aloulat (i(l that the yearly victims would be about 10 burned, 5 burned in 
^ <in<l oO subjected to penances, a total of 65 victims. There were 
thu'tiH'u tribunals in the peninsula, two in the adjacent islands, and multi- 
}duui^ by the fifteen years of Manrique’s ministry there were 2,250 of the 
1*>125 of the second class, and 11,250 of the third class, a total of 
bhtJ2;> victims. 

[ bloronte continues thus his record from inquisitor to inquisitor through 
tlu^ centauries. We shall omit these till we reach the last years of the Holy 
(>rrnHn 1 


lortieth, Felipe Beltran, bishop of Salamanca, was general inquisitor 
atUT (iuintano, in 17T4. He exercised this function until he died, which 
appears l.o me to have been about 1783. In his time there were 2 burned, 
uoiu?. burned in effigy, 16 condemned to public penances, and very many in 
st*er('t. wiiliout infamy or confiscation. My departure from Madrid for 
\hih*nt*ui oil the 10th of August, 1812, since which I never returned to court, 
jireventud, me from completing this catalogue with the exact dates, but the 
sulistaneo of my narrative is most exact. The last victim who perished in 
the llanies was a beata of Seville, on the 7th of November, 1781. She was 
Ciaidainned for having a compact and illicit personal intercourse with the 
ilcvil, and for impenitent denial of the offence, according to the trial. Her 
lilV. would have been spared had she pleaded guilty to the crimes of which 
slie was accused. 

Kort,y-lirst, Augustin Rubin de Cevallos, bishop of Jaen, knight of the 
grand cross of the royal Spanish order of Charles HI. He immediately siic- 
(MHMlial. Ihdtran and was general inquisitor from 1784 until 1792, when he 
ilu‘d. No one was burned in person nor in effigy in his time; 14 were con- 
(hnniu’d to public penances, and many in secret but without infamy or 
<*oniis(‘atioii. Forty-second, Manuel Abad-y-la-Sierra, bishop of Astorga, 
andihishop of Selimbra and general inquisitor, appointed in 1792. He 
rc.sigtiod in 1794 by order of Charles IV. In his time 16 were condemned 
to [mhlic and many to imvate penances; no one was burned. Forty- 
t hirtl, Frjincisco Antonio de Lorenzaiia, cardinal-archbishop of Toledo, was 
appoiuic.d general inquisitor in 1794, and resigned by order of Charles IV in 
1797. In his time 14 wei'e condemned to public and many to private penances; 


til) one. was burned. 

iiorty-fourth, Ramon Josef de Arce, archbishop of Burgos and of Saragossa, 
pat riartdi of the Indies, councillor of state, general director of the Royal 
riiivorsity of Madrid, and knight of the grand cross of the royal order ot 
('lairlis III. He was general inquisitor from 1798 to 1808.^ In his time 
20 wtaa^ <*,oudemned to i)ublic and many to private penances, without iniamy 
or r(m(iscation of goods. One effigy was burned at Cuenca, but no one was 

hunu‘(l in Tiorson, for though sentence was pronounced again^ the curate o 

Fs(‘o the. general inquisitor and supreme council refused to confirm it,in order 
(,, [,n*vent its execution. Recapitulation: burned m 

in (‘fli'i-v 17,659; condemned to severe penances, 291,450, total, o4i,u . 

\ vVh-.siLm is to calculate the number of victims at the lowest figure pos- 
sihi; an 1 I ain convinced that from the year 1481, when the tribunal was 
es ‘ r)! shml, until the end of the reign of Philip II, the numbers were much 
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more than I have stated, considering the records of the tribunals of Toledo 
and Saragossa, which did not notably exceed the rest. If we were to add 
the victims punished by the tribunals of Mexico, Lima, Cartagena de las 
Indias (Cartagena in Colombia), Sicily, and in the galleys at sea, the num¬ 
ber would be incalculable. Still more so were we to count the victims which 
resulted from the attempts to establish the Inquisition in Naples, Milan, 
and Flanders, for all these belonged to Spain, and felt the influence of the 
Spanish tribunal. How many died in their beds of illness caused by the 
infamy which fell upon them through the condemnation of their relations? 
No possible calculation could include all this misery.^ 


EFFECTS AND INFLUENCES OF THE INQUISITION 

Gedcles,? in 1714, made this contemporary observation, and his point 
should not be forgotten in an estimate of the far-reaching evils. “By this 
list we see what a terrible havoc is made by the Inquisition in Portugal, and 
especially among the trading people, to the great diminution both of its 
stock in trade and of the number of its current and expert merchants. For 
though tWe were but four persons burned this yep in Lisbon by the Inquisi¬ 
tion, there were above threescore undone by it. Anyone of a family’s 
being taken up by the Inquisition goes a great way towards ruining it, filling 
them with such horrors as drive them into countries that are out of the 
reach of the Inquisition.” 

A recent writer, a churcliman, Dean Kitchin,^^ has said: 

“The hand of the Holy Office w^as outstretched against all;_ no lofty 
dignity in church or state, no eminence in art or science, no purity of life, 
could defend from its attacks. It is said to have threatened Charles V and 
Philip II; it persecuted Archbishop Carranza, head of the church in Spain; 
destroyed De Dominis, archbishop of Spalatro; it smote Galileo, murdered 
Giordano Bruno, attacked Pico di Mirandola, and even is said to have 
threatened Ciesar Borgia. With equal vigour, in combination with the 
Jesuits, the Inquisition made war on books and learning, religious or secular 
alike; we have seen how baleful was its effect in earlier days on literature 
and art in Provence, and in the time of the Catholic sovereigns on the material 
well-being of Spain. ‘ In the love of Christ and his maid-mother,’ says Queen 
Isabella, ‘ I have caused great misery, and have depopulated towns and dis¬ 
tricts, provinces and kingdoms.’” ^ 


A CATHOLIC VIEW OP THE INQUISITION (C. J. HEPELE) 

The word inquisition with the original signification of an ecclesiastical 
court of faith, was later applied to a state institution which, on account 
of its real or alleged harshness, has become a by-word in Europe for every¬ 
thing horrible. There is no doubt that an ecclesiastical court of inquiry 
existed among the Christians from_ the beginning, but it is equally certain 
that in the earliest times the penalties for heresy were only ecclesiastical and 
clerical without any civil effect. The ease was altered when Emperor Con¬ 
stantine appeared as both the protector and the secular arm of the church, ^ 
for which reason he considered it necessary to exile the heretics, who were 
threatenmg the church with danger, in order to put them out of the way of 
doing harm. More severe punishments than exile were first inflicted upon 
the Catholics by the Arians when their co-religionists Constantins and Valens 
occupied the throne. The former introduced the practice of imprisoning the 
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irthodox, the latter of drowning them, and Arian princes in the later Germanic 
dngdoms always exercised violence towards those of different faiths. 

The connection of church and state was made much closer by the great 
heocratic idea, emanating from Gregory VII, which aimed at the bringing 
ogether of all peoples of the Occident into one theocratic union, the protector 
if which was to be the pope, in the name of God; but the members of which 
ould naturally be only those who belonged to the church. From this stand- 
joint, heretics necessarily appeared as criminals of state because, through 
heir wrong teaching, they rebelled against God as the king of the theocratic 
mion; hence the civil codes of the middle ages punished heresy with death. 

Whereas, after the time of Constantine the Great, the civil punishments 
)f heretics were inflicted by the secular rulers, the decision as to whether a 
)erson was a heretic or not, was from the very beginning made by the bishops 
ind synods. Hence, if we wish to get at the fundamental idea of the Inquisition, 
hat it was a seeking out and a punishing of heretics, we must say that, in the 
ormer sense, it has existed since the time of the apostles; and, in the latter, 
lince that of Constantine the Great. The actual Inquisition had its beginning 
n the great synod of Toulouse in 1229. Soon after this synod in southern 
i’rance, we meet especially appointed inquisitors in Italy. Here also heresy 
lad ravaged widely and had become so dangerous that even Emperor Fred- 
irick II, who is the last person one could accuse of bigotry, immediately upon 
lis coronation and repeatedly afterwards uttered the death penalty against 
leretics. Gradually the episcopal inquisition became changed into a Domini- 
!an iaquisition and was introduced into nearly all the countries of Europe, 
[n the Pyrenaean peninsula likewise, which is here our main subject of interest, 
t came into Castile, Navarre, and Portugal, as well as into Aragon. Castile 
vas to become the home of the “ New Inquisition,” as Llorente^ calls it,—more 
iorrectly of the Spanish Inquisition, the direct impulse to which was given by 
i peculiar condition which existed nowhere else than in Spain. 

Already in the first centuries after the birth of Christ, the Jews in Spain 
lad become so numerous and powerful that they began to think of Judaising 
;he whole land. Hence it came about that the synod of Eliberis (303-313), 
in old Spanish city in the vicinity of which the later Granada is said to have 
oeen built, passed a resolution that in the future no Christian landholder was 
to let his fields be blessed by Jews. On the other hand there was no lack of 
ittempts on the part of the old Visigothic kings in Spain to force the Jews to 
become Christians; but this was forbidden by the fourth council of Toledo, 
in its 57th canon, with the words: “ Hereafter no Jew may be made to accept 
Christianity by force, but those who are already converted, even though it 
was by force, since they have aheady received the holy sacraments, must keep 
their faith and may in no wise blaspheme or despise it.” 

Much more dangerous than the real Jews were those who were seemmgly 
converted to Christianity and whose numbers had increased enormously after 
the persecutions at the end of the 14th century. While the former h^ seized 
upon a large part of the national wealth and the Spanish commerce, the l^ter 
threatened both the Spanish nationality and the Christian religion, since these 
disguised Jews on the one hand invaded clerical offices and even occupied 
episcopal chairs, while on the other they attained high civil honours,_ married 
into all noble families and used all these connections, together with their 
wealth, to bring about the victory of Judaism over Spanish nationality and 
over the Christian faith. Many laymen as well as churchmen recognised the 
danger threatened by the Jews and were convinced that something must be 
done by the government, for which reason repeated requests were made to 
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Ferdinand and Isabella to take measures against the disguised Jews: it was 
against them that the inquisition was directed later, but never agamst the 

Soon after Ferdinand and Isabella had decided to introduce the Inquisition 
into Castile, Pope Sixtus IV, on November 1st, 1478, gave the ecclesiastical 
permission and allowed the two rulers to appoint two, or three clerical cl^ni- 
taries, secular or regular priests, to question and to punish Imretics. 
royal inquisitors were now appointed for Seville on the strength ol the papal 
bull. In this step we have the beginning of the New or the Spanish state 
inquisition which differs principally frona the ecclesiastical institution of the 
same name in tho fact that the persons intrusted with the examination ^^d 
the punishment of heretics —whether they were clericals or laymen — appeared 
not as servants of the church but as state officials who received their appoint- 
inent and instructions from the ruling princes. _ 

There was a second political reason why the Spanish monarchs in every 
way should have favoured an institution which, while appearing to be ecclesias¬ 
tical, was almost continually accused and fought by the heads of ’ 

by the popes and bishops. With the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella the 
transition began from the old state to the new, from the Germanic to the 
abstract and absolute. In the old state the central or royal power was limited 
by three comparatively free corporations, the nobility, the clergy, and the 
municipalities, and this the more so as these estates were closely connected 
with powers abroad, the clergy with Rome, the nobility and municipalities 
with their foreign peers, so that the union of the state within itself and there¬ 
with the superiority of the throne was not a little hindered. In both Castile 
and Aragon the inquisition was the most effective means of bringing all sub¬ 
jects, especially the clergy and nobility, under the power of the throne, and 
of perfecting the absolute authority of the sovereign. 

Hence it was that it was precisely the two higher estates which most hated 
the Inquisition and which were persecuted as its enemies more often than the 
heretics; it was also principally the prelates who were soon involved in 
numerous suits with the new tribunals. The popes also could not fail to see 
that the Spanish Inquisition served the political absolutism much more than 
it did ecclesiastical purism, and hence they tried to intercept its growth in the 
pa.Tnp degree that they had promoted the old ecclesiastical inquisition. 

This state character of the Spanish Inquisition has also been fuUy recog¬ 
nised by the more exact historical investigation of modem times, and even 
has expressed himself to the same effect as follows: “We have a 
celebrated book concerning it (the Inquisition) by Llorente,^ and if I make 
so bold as to say anything in disagreement with such a predecessor let this be 
an excuse, that that so well mformed author wrote in the interest of the 
Alfrancesados of the Josephinian government [i.e. the Gallicising faction sup¬ 
porting TCing Joseph Bonaparte]. In their iaterest he opposes the liberties of 
the Basque provinces, although the latter can hardly be denied. In the same 
interest he sees iu the Inquisition also a usurpation of clerical power over state 
authority. If I am not mistaken, however, from the very facts which he 
relates it appears that the Inquisition was a royal court, but one provided with 
clerical weapons.” 

Guizotagrees with this opinion in the words: “It (the Inquisition) was 
at first more political than religious, and destined to maintain order rather 
than to defend the faith.” 

That the Portuguese Inquisition also was always regarded by the govern¬ 
ment itself as a state institution is shown by an ordinance dated March 20th, 
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L769, in which King Joseph I says: “It has been reported to me that whereas 
ill other courts of justice, because they represent my royal person, have always 
Dorne and still bear the title Majesty, the misuse has arisen in connection with 
the Holy Office, a tribunal which by its organisation and its service is most 
dosely and directly connected "^ith my royal person, of giving it another title 
Df address.” _ _ 

The Inquisition is often judged according to standards of the 19th instead 
of the 15th and 16th centuries, and hence it is judged incorrectly. Whereas 
during the past hundred years it has been the tendency to regard wrong 
believers and unbelievers of all kinds as the most educated and the noblest 
citizens, the Inquisition on the contrary was based on the medieval view that 
erring in. religion was high treason and that only the advocate of the state 
religion could be a safe and trustworthy citizen. It is natural that the up¬ 
holder of one standpoint cannot possibly judge impartially, events which 
have arisen from the other, unless in giving his judgmpt he is able to trans¬ 
port himself from his own time into the other and into its views. 

This is done by every true historian. But the Inquisition is a subject 
which has been most discussed and described by those who give mere phrases 
instead of investigations, mere arbitrary statements instead of critical exami¬ 
nations, mere romantic descriptions instead of objective judgrnents, and who 
try to replace a lack of knowledge by so called liberally-minded phrases. 
People of this sort do not remember that the principle, cii]us est regw, ilitus 
et reliqio} on which the whole Inquisition rests, was universally recogn^ed m 
olden times, and was so little questioned that Protestants especiallj upheld it 


and put it into execution. _ „ r- .l -n j • u ttt -Kori 

For example in the palatinate, when the Kurfurst Frederick III, ^ 
been a Lutheran until then, went over to Calvmism in 1563, he compeUed ail 
congregations in his land to take the same step, and exiled fWOf .,^4° 
would not accept the Heidelberg catechism. Thirteen >ears ’ , . . 

his son Ludwig restored the orthodox Lutheranism, drove out the Calvmisnc 
meSmm S te^to and forced his dependents to become Luffieran again 
lire Religious Peace of the year 1555 gave every government the power ot 
giving its dependents the alternative of accept]^ the 

nr nf ornioratino- upon paying a certain sum, ^ust as \^as done m bnam witn 
tho Jews and Moors* and it is a -welUmo^^m fact that the Reformatmn o^ed 

gSSv in large measureto this lenient 

^Furthermore, in fudging the Inquisition it is often f^^S^tten a , 

eode ohhat wi muci mere severe tvMten^^hd S 

century Many a trespass which is now atoned tor by ^ IP , v r .. 

jsLfiVof wiissr spLsh — 

ISrtlto KeKeLvirgkfSoVI); aid mtohes are punished with death 


mllst also net be ov«looM> iudjmg the bq^^^^ 
penalty for heresy was guzer said of Michael Seryetus, 

to all lands and confessions. T deserved the most humiliatmg 

in the public pulpit at n nv -pj-inity And that this w^as not 

ttV" sTr^rSl^eS^P-rffe^MoSsi shown two decades later 
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by Calvin, when on October 27th, 1553, he had that very “heretic” slowly 
bmned to death at Geneva That there may 

testants of that time wished to pun^h heresy with death, the gentle Me 
lanchthon wrote on this subject to Calvin, 

h'lvp ppad thv article wherein thou hast refuted in detail the terrible blasphemies of 

HSSiBSSSa'iEiiP’SSI 

justice in executing a blasphemous person after a regular examination. 

In addition I will note that Theodore Beza also wote an article i>e hereiwis 
a magistratu cwilipuniendis and that many others besides Servetus, as Valen¬ 
tine Gentilis, Bolsec, Carlstadt, Griiet, Castelho, the councihor Ameaur, and 
others, could convince themselves through imprisonment, banishment, and 
death that in the Protestant church there was no milder an inquisition than 
in Spain. This is acknowledged even by many Protestants, as for example 
bv Prescott^ in his history of Ferdinand and Isabella. ., , i 

But we do not need to go back to the 16th century or even to consider the 
terrible mistreatment of the Catholics in England/ in order to discover coim- 
terparts to the Spanish Inquisition among the Protestants. A remarkable 
case of this kind from the eighteenth century is related by Pfeilschifter; In the 
year 1724 at Rendsburg a young soldier, because he had wished to mmce a 
compact with the devil, as an act of royal favour was merely beheaded. Even 
more recently, e.g. in the year 1844, on the third of April the painter J. 0. 
Nilson in Sweden was banished on account of apostasy_ from the Lutheran 
faith and of going over to a mistaken religion” (the Catholic) and was declared 
to have forfeited all civil rights and rights of inheritance; this decision was 
confirmed by the highest court of the land in the year 1845. The unfortunate 
Nilson died in February 1847 at Copenhagen, in poverty. ^ ^ ^ , 

I say all this not in reproach but only to show that the Protestants also 
have recognised the sanguinary rule; “ Deviation from the state religion is to 
be punished with death.” If any one had any doubts as to the justice of this 
principle in the 16th and 17th centuries, it seems to me that these doubts 
should first have arisen in the minds of the Protestants, because their own 
apostasy from the church should have taught them to think more leniently of 

other apostates. „ , , 

Among the victims of the Inquisition the so-called witches and sorcerers 
held a considerable place, and it would be superfluous to expend many words 
in proving that these unfortunates were just as severely persecuted in Ger¬ 
many as in Spain and in just as sanguinary a fashion by Protestants as by 
Catholics. Not only a Torquemada, but also a Benedict Carpzov two hundred 
years later, erected a stake for burning witches. Even the reformer Beza 
reproached the French parliament for being too lax in seeking out witches, 
and Walter Scott acknowledges that the stronger Calvinism grew in England 
the mqre numerous were the processes against witches. The Jesuit Frederick 
Spee of Langenfeld overthrew the belief in witches among the Catholics 
seventy years earlier than the Protestant Thomasius, and even in the year 

PThe reader will find lull treatment of Protestant excesses in the histories ol Gernmny, 
Switzerland, and England. The persecution of Catholios in England is discussed in vol. XIX, 
on 14S-150 159-161, 199-200, 354-356. 406-408, 4444o3, including an account ol tortur^ used 
in England during Elizabeth’s reign, and a comparison of her cruelties with those of Bloody 
Marv ” As part of religious history, one should also note the persecutions inflicted on dis¬ 
senters by the Church of England, in Scotland and Ireland, as discussed in the histories ol those 
countries.] 
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1713 the legal faculty of Tubingen condemned a witch to death; indeed just a 
year later than in Spain, was the last witch burned m the canton of Glarus by 
a reformed court, in 1782/ On the whole, a comparison of the German pro¬ 
cesses against witches with the workmgs of the Spanish Inquisition, could 
hardly be made to appear to the advantage of the former. - « , 

Moreover it must not be forgotten with all this that the tribunal of the 
Inquisition always delivered only the sentence, that the accused was more or 
less, wholly or partly, 'or not at all guilty of heresy, blasphemy and the like. 

It itself never condemned to death though its decisicms led to this penalty, m 
that the one found “guilty of heresy” by the Holy Office was toned over to 
the secular arm and by this, namely by the council of Castile, was led before 
the highest Spanish court for death or imprisonment. 

The Spanish Inquisition is often declared to_ be a product of the Roma 
doctrinal despotism, without attention being given to the fact that it was 
precisely the popes who were least inclmed to this mstitution and who at 
Larly all times tried to limit it. Even Llorente,^ who can be accused of pw- 
tiality to the popes no more than of a Jacobite partiality for the kingdom, 
shows this in almost innumerable instances and example^^ 

Stories are told of the cruel torments and tortures which the unfortunate 
beings in the dungeons of the Inquisition had to suffer, but even the most 
gentle character must not forget that the torture was used m_ those days m ah 
secular courts in ah countries, that it even existed legally m many German 
states in the 19th century and did not go out of general use until about the 
middle of the 18th century, in the courts of mquisition at the same time as m 
the secular courts. Besides execution by fire, sword, quartering, the wheel, 
gallows, and water, the Carolma spea^ of ahve, of 

mg tongs, of cutting off the tongue and ears, of hacking off fingers and the like, 
of ah these ignominious and painful punishments however, the Inquisition 
toows nothing. Moreover, at a time when m ah Europe prisons were dark 
damp holes and real graves, fuh of mould, filth, and pest-breedmg smehs, the 
Inqiiisition brought its prisoners, to use the words of Llorente into^^ we 
arched light ancl dry rooms where they could make some movement. No 
more did any prisoner of the Inquisition, as agam Llorente testifies, groan . 
under to weight of chains, hand cuffs,.iron neck bands etc. and Llorente tehs 
of only one on whom fetters were put, in order to keep him from suicide. The 
nrisoners wem asked if to gaoler treated them well and good care was also 
Se“«f fte siS SpecialVildings by the name of “pmrtence 
were erected for the prisoners for life and these were subject to vistation from 

*™It ha™furthermore become, customary to think of to Inquisition as an 
ever-threatening and never-satisfied catch-and-seize-mstitution, whose po yP 
arms greedily grasped the poor unfortunate at the least sign of suspicion. But 
to vSw Xh has such a drastic effect in historical romances and m roman¬ 
tic histories is wholly wrong and mistaken and must be entirely ^andoned, 
SdeiSente is toL accused of partiality for the Inquistaon. In the first 
place every tribunal of the Inquisition began its activity by promulgating a 
CeVIrX rd proclaimed publb^^ that: .“whoever is conscious of apostasy 
from the faith but within the fixed time will voluntarily come forth and do 
penance, shall be absolved in grace and protected from severe penalty. After 

rimi, will finrl in vol XXIII paffe 177, a statement that a man was “swam for a 

account of the mutilation and execution of Quakers in Massachusetts.] 
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the expiration of the term, however, the severity of the law was to be exercised 
towards the apostates; but again and agam were the tunes of grace renewed 

“Vurt£r!?ht statutes of the Inquisition regarding young heretics deserve 
attention “If sons and daughters of heretics, so ordamed Torqueniada, 
“who have fallen into error through the teachmgs of their parents, and have 
not reached the age of twenty years, themselves apply to be taken back into 
favour the inquisition shall receive such young people kindly, even if they 
should come after the time of reprieve, shall impose lighter penances upon 
them than upon grown persons and shall take pams that they receive instruc¬ 
tion in the faith and the sacraments of the Holy Mother, the diurch. 

It is said that the least expression, often an mnocent one, brought an un¬ 
fortunate into the prisons of the Inquisition. But the second great inquisitor, 
Deza who is considered even stricter than Torquemada himself, issued the 
order on June 17th, 1500 that “ no one may be arrested for trivial reasons, not 
even on account of blasphemy which was uttered in anger. There w'as no 
inclination to take the testimony of any person who happened to make an 
accusation before the tribunal of the Inquisition; on the contrary Lloiente 
hims elf tells of cases in which only repeated accusations against a person could 
move the inquisitors to action and they were very much inclined to ascribe the 
mad behaviour of many heretics to mental aberration. _ 

Wonderful stories are told of the incomes of the inquisitors, who are said 
to have condemned many only in order to enrich themselves from the confis¬ 
cated goods. It is true that the cause of justice is in a bad way when condem¬ 
nation is to bring a pecuniary profit to the judge and it would have been truly 
a dangerous and disreputable arrangement if the income of the inquisitors had 
depended on the number of those they condemned. Prescotf^ (I, 287) would 
really like to make us believe that such was the case, but we know from 
Llorente that the confiscated goods of the condemned fell to the royal treasury, 
and that the Inquisition officers of aU kinds had a fixed salary which_ they 
received quarterly. Hence it comes that Llorente accused the Spanish king of 
avarice and not the inquisitors, in which Ranke ’"’i* bears him out. 

Terrible is the picture which we make to ourselves of an auto da f6 (actus 
fidei, i.e., “ an act of faith”) as if it were nothing else than an enormous fire and 
a colossal stewing pan, around which the Spaniards sat like cannibals, in order 
to enjoy the spectacle of the roasting and broiling of several hundred unfortu¬ 
nates, four or five times a year. But let me be allowed to state that in the 
first place an auto da fi did not consist of burning and killing but, in part, of 
the exculpation of those who had been falsely accused and in part of the recon¬ 
ciliation of the repentant with the church, and there were even many autos 
da fe at which nothing burned but the candles which the penitent carried in 
their hands in token of the light of faith rekindled in their hearts. 

Furthermore it must not be overlooked that those who were condemned by 
the Inquisition were not only heretics, but also such as lived in polygamy, 
priests and monks who had married, laymen who exercised clerical functions, 
deacons who heard confessions and those who falsely gave themselves out to 
be conamissioners of the Inquisition, which as we know from Gil Bias happened 
not infrequently. 

If in the little Protestant city of Nordlingen, as Soldan shows in his history 
of the witch processes, out of a total population of 6,000, not less than 35 
witches were burned in the four years from 1590 to 1594; this ratio, applied to 
Spain for four years, would give at least 50,000 witches, whereas Llorente him¬ 
self gives the number of those condemned to death by the Inquisition during 
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'' «it?i mcluduxg heretics, witches, sorcer- 

’ * * ‘ > t ^ ^ *° accept Llorente’s figures 

1 \v o ^ claim and can prove that they are exaggerated. Above 

_^wst never forget that Llprente’s figures are not taken from official 
''•!». 1 Ki^’ 1 from private records, but originated only from a system of 
-«.L which in part rests on false premises. He himself con- 

’ t 11T*. 1 unreservedly, and often describes the theory he has used in his con- 

L^o^cate’s arbitrariness and injustice are most clearlv 
1,., 1 4. regard to Ximenes. Llorente states explicitly that this archbishop 
1 i t i ^ luuke the Inquisition less severe, that he removed bad officials, that he 
.^ *^1-00. many of the accused, etc. Nevertheless, that does not hinder him 
* I fsvippqsing just as many executions annually under Ximenes as under 
. s t» 11 helper Lucero,_ both of whom he repeatedly accuses of the most 

* It I loss cruelty and severity. That such a reckoning is untrue and unjust 

*** 1x0 proof. 

* \ 11/01' all these observations we are stiU far removed from wishing to justify 
"j |^l><xiiish Inquisition; on the contrary we would everywhere oppose the 
•' * ‘» <) fc a pcular power to interfere with the conscience, but we wished to prove 
/. f lie institution of the Inquisition was not the outrageous monstrosity 
u i«' 1 1 party passions and lack of knowledge have often made it out to be.o® 

Another Catholic View (Heinrich Briick) 

< >pinions differ as to the character of the Spanish Inquisition. A number 

I .’-'ellolars (Hefeleoo, GamsPP and others) claim that it was purely a state 
I'A it xition, whereas the Spanish writers emphasize its ecclesiastical character, 

II 1 10 vit denying the great influence of the crown upon it. The correct view is 

i'll given by Rodrigoand Orti y Lara.J? The former says (I, 276 ): 

riu’i -bribuiials of the Holy Office had no secular character of themselves. 
1« q\' •were ecclesiastical tribunals in respect to the cases which they judged 
u* i' ill I'espect to the authority which created them. In respect to the royal 

• 1*-jJCixfcion, however, which was granted to the judges, it may be said that 

u. • 1 lixd a mixed character.” Orti y Lara expresses himself in like manner. 

n-< ling to him (p. 27 ), “ the Inquisition united the papal sword of the church 
uk I t .1 le secular sword of the king into one single sword.” . . 

' I'l v<3 accusation that the Spanish Inquisition^was unpopular is just as false 
f lit' statement that it caused the ruin of science and literature m bpam. 

, . Hixlines testifies (Protestantismus and Katholicismus, I, 412 , ft seq.), the 
(.1 Holic kings fulfilled the universal wish of the people by establishmg the 
u. I u irtition; the people were always in sympathy with it, whereas it was op- 
iHl by the nobility and higher clergy. The decline of literary actmty 
«* 1-t‘Over can not have been caused by the Inquisition for the reason that the 
. di l<*ix age of Spanish literature coincided with the time when the Inquisition 
. - irx full sway. The greatest theologians, philosophers, and poets, whose 
: VHvH were approved by the Inquisition, lived at that time. Schools were 

11 tided and classical studies diligently pursued. . . 

O x^e of the chief accusations brought against the Spanish Inquisition is the 

• 1 , w I extraordinary number of its victims. This accusation is based chiefly 

n statements of Antonio Llorente.^ But it needs only a nearer acquamt- 
■ ^ with tS character of this embittered free mason and with his proofs, to 
Xo the ^Srectness of his statements. . Far from citmg historical 
/ ^^rniLeiits he builds up his argument upon evident falsification, arbitrary 
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assuixiptioES which, are in wide contrast with the authorities, and, as the Prot¬ 
estant Peschel^ says (page 151 ), upon a ^^frivolous calculation from probabili¬ 
ties,” so that he cannot be trusted in regard to his data. Accordmg to Gams vP 
(III 274 ) the number of those executed for heresy during the whole period of 
the inquisition was about four thousand, a* number not equal to that of the 
victims of the witch processes in Catholic and Protestant Germany.^s 
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A BRIEF RESUME OF SPANISH HISTORY ( 711-1902 a.d.) 

THE laNGDOM OE ASTUEIAS; AETBBWardS CALLED OP OVIEDO AND THEN 

OP LEON (711-1037 a.d.) 


‘ ““ i" Spain. Th. 

® elected king by Spanish fugitives who had taken refuge in the 

mountains of Asturias. The Moors invade the district but are defeated at^he cave 

2 Leon taken by Pelayo. 

7 Pavila, son of Pelayo, succeeds birn , 

9 AHonso I, the Catholic, son-in-law of Pelayo, greatly extends his territorv acauires 
7 Pru^^i’^n^tefri and Castile, and rules over Biscay an/Navarre. 

involt .«T£, p™dSfh •« 

I fs'u. Solis'S 

‘ES^d?°d«CS«pKof%!Cn^ ““ "* *0 

‘ “SKS oSnSSCJi*"" S” '» « “• “ 

' ^ ' “• .CO.P. th. o„w., bnt .to 

■ Chaste establishes his court at Oviedo, and firmlv esstablishes his 

kingdom. The stories of the exploits of his nephew, Bernardo dd CaS^ are 
^ probably mere fables with a slight foundation of truth. ^ ’ 

‘ 1"^® counts Nepotiano and Aldrete suppressed. The Northmen 

Shei smJ's^^ defeat^them and bui-rseveTty 

^ ®Tooifto have defeated the 
white h^e. ^ ^ ®taughter by the aid of Santiago, who appeared in person on a 

and defeats the Moors in several conflicts, notably 
defltedIn Galioi^^^^^'^^^ ^'^thority over his own noblea Northmen 

'^/he^re^S heginning of his reign is disturbed by pretenders and 

^Sd ^ htful allegiance constantly dis- 

SSntlv defeated hv*A r®’ ®®"tei-red on Count Sancho Inigo. Mohammbdans 
becomL the advances his borders to the Guadiana. Leon 

EeSten of A IfTiv ■ 5?“°*'?; ‘^®^®^t of the Mohammedans. 

Tto Mtece^ltmovf Nuno Fernandez, count of Castile, and other nobles. 

terriSs amS h^ Afonso abdicates and divides his 

territories amongst his three sons, Ordono receiving Galicia, Fruela Oviedo, and 
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910 Garcia the kingdom of Asturias. Alfonso successfully invades Mohammedan terri- 
tory. He dies soon after. Garcia makes Leon his capital and assumes the title of 
king of Leon. 

914 OrdoSo II reunites Galicia with Leon. ,, nyr * i 

917 Alhange stormed and the garrison massacred by Ordoho. Merida purchases peace. 

Further victories won by Ordoho over the Mohammedans. 

918 Abd ar-Rahman III defeated at San Pedro de Gormaz. ^, 

921 Battle of Yal de Juiiquera. Ordoho and his Navarrese allies are defeated by Abd ar- 
Rahman, owing to the defection of the counts of Castile. Tiiey are seized and put to 
death. Ordoho suppresses the rebellion to avenge them and defeats the Moors at Rioja. 
923 Fruela II, brother of Ordoho, elected to the throne. 

925 Alfonso IV. 

930 Abdication of Alfonso. He retires to a monastery. 

931 Attempting soon after to recover the throne, he is taken and blinded by his brother, 

Ramiro II. 

939 Battle of Simancas. Ramiro defeats Abd ar-Rahman III. Fernaii Gonsalez and 
Diego Xunez, counts of Castile, revolt. They are subdued and imprisoned, but 
then restored to office. Fenian’s daughter Urracais married to Ramiro’s son, wlio 
succeeds his father as 

950 Ordofio m. His brother Sancho and Fernan Gonsalez revolt, and are aided by the 
N avarrese. Ordoho triumphs over them and quells a Galician revolt. 

955 Ordofio IV makes himself king by gaining over the troops of 

956 Sancho (I) the Fat, who recovers his rights with the help of Cordovan troops. 

967 Ramiro III. 

968 The Northmen under Gundered invade and waste Galicia and great part of Leon 

during two years, till they are finally overthrown and destroyed by the count of 
Galicia and their vessels are burned. 

979 Almansor, regent of Cordova, collects an army against Leon and defeats 

981 Ramiro at Zamora and Simancas. 

982 Indecisive battle of Monterroso between Ramiro and the pretender Bermudo who, on 

the death of Ramiro, succeeds as Bermudo or Veremundo (II) the Gouty. His 
reign is occuxiied by continuous rebellions under Rodrigo Velasquez, Coiiancio, 
Gonzalo Bermudez, and others, while Almansor constantly increases his territory, 
taking city after city, including Coimbra, which he destroyed, Leon, whose fortifi¬ 
cations he razed, Compostella, whence he carried off the gates and bells of the 
shrine of St. James. 

999 Alfonso V (under the regency of Gonsalvo). 

1002 Death of Almansor after his defeat at the perhaps fabulous battle of Calatanazar. 
Order restored in the kingdom of Leon. The capital is rebuilt. Beneficial laws 
proclaimed. Sancho Garces, count of Castile, rebels. 

1021 Garcia succeeds Sancho as count of Castile. 

1026 Murder of Garcia at his marriage with the princess of Leon. The northern part of 

Castile annexed to Navarre. Alfonso invades Portugal and is killed at the siea-e of 
V iseu. ^ 

1027 Bermudo III. Sancho the Great of Navarre conquers part of Leon. Bermudo wins 

several fortresses from the Mohammedans. 

1037 Battle of Carrion. Bermudo slain in battle with Ferdinand I, king of Castile, who 
is recognised as king of Leon, Galicia, and Asturias, in right of his wife, Bermudo’s 


RISE OF CASTILE (739-1037 a.d.) 

739-757 I of Leon erects fortresses (castellaym the ancient province of Cantabria, 

called in the eighth century Bardulia, and then Castile. 

860 Rodrigo, count of Castile. 

866 Diego Rodriguez, Porcellos, count. 

882 Burgos founded. 

Gonzalo Fernandez. 

Nuno Fernandez. 

932 Perna^ Gonsalez revolts against Ramiro II of Leon and is defeated and cantured 

950 Revolt of Fernan against Ordono IM with whose brother Saneho he invades Leon bnt 
13 repulsed. Ordono repudiates Urraca. She marries thr3nf r 

Leon, afterwards Ordono IV. Fenian Oonsale^TsTed ted hv tL 
with great achievements in the struggle with the Moors. writers 
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970 Garcia Fernandez, count. His son Saiicho Garces rebels ao’ainst him Tim 
the infantes De Lara, their betrayal to the Moors their mS . ^ 

QQ^ ^ their half-brother MudarS! belongs to tMs Sn "“'“ ^“S'eance 

oLnt his wounds. Sancho Garces, 

1021 G-arcia, count. ^ 

1026 Birth of Ruy, or Rodrigo Diaz de Birar, called el Cid Campeador ("the Lord rhflTnr,mr\ 

«.f £ cTIhSTS g”i ,t4S 44f£rs 

1037 

kingdom of Leon, after a slight resistance from the population. ’ 

KINGDOMS OF CASTILE AND LEON (1037-1156 a.d.) 

1037 Ferdinand (I) the frea.t, king of Leon and Castile. He establishes his canital at 
Leon, confirms and adds to the laws of Alfonso V; subdues the rebellious barons 

1054. hawf ^ ¥® Havarre, who at the ^ ’ 

1 AK Atapuerca is defeated and slain. 

£r( 1057 ),®Sd Mohammedans. Viseu and Lamego 

106o S^cho n becomes king of Castile. Alfonso VI king of Leon and Garcia king of 
lORS ^ receive Zamora and Toro ^ 

tM Stlfs 

10/1 At the battle of Valpellage Sancho defeats AFonso VI and imprisons him in a 

1070 hnt escapes to Toledo. Garcia then seizes the lands of Urraca 

10/- but is attacked at Santarem by Sancho, who is at first defeated and taken prisoner but 

r^rT Castilians in their turn defeat C Sture 

Gaicia, who is ^ther held prisoner or made tributary. Sancho now besieo-es his 

io'-9 . filter U^oa m Zamora, but is assassinated before the walls. “ 

10/3 Alfonso yi returns, is elected at Burgos, and acknowledged byLeonnese Castili/, 77 « 

, 4 exacted of his innocence of Sancho’s death.’ The oath 
priLn^™^^*®^®'^ lasting enmity. Garcia kept 

1074 Expedition of Alfonso to aid the king of Toledo in resisting the king of Cordova 

1081 ^^®Cid banished for waging independent war against the king of Granada. He 
mo I m j®® ^ari'ice with the Mohammedan ruler of Saragossa. 

1084 Toledo is taken by Alfonso from Yahya ben Ismail after a siege of two years, and 
+n + capital of the kingdom. Alfonso in return for its surrender promised 
insfi u “ possession of Valencia, but failed to do so. 

1086 BMe of Zallaka. Jiusuf, king of the Almoravids, comes to the aid of the Spanish 

the ^eMiv?^ The*r®3‘^^“® and Barcelona. AFonso resumes 

banished^bv Ai?n^ said to have been active in all these wars: after being 

mcmto+i + Alfonso he carried on hostilities on his own account, and after his 
restoration to favour was foremost in the great siege of Toledo, after which he 

kfnffs of'%*m-ZoLa“ account, subduing many Moorish chiefs, including the 

lAQA of Saia^ossa and Valencia. Ihe latter being deposed and slain by a rival 

non to the city and took it after a long^ani famous sieg™ He waJin 

lifts besieged there, and after his death (1099) the Moors regamed poLIssion 

Umesir°®®'°" ^ battle of Ucles 0 ,: 

1109 ^ to Castile and Leon. Her second husband 

r iin nyy 1 cl Batallador, is recognised as Alfonso VII of Castile and 

Leon, and assumes the title of emperor of Spain. Alfonso Raymond, Urraca’s son 
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by lier first marriage, inherits Galicia. Domestic quarrels and war between Urraca 
and her husband. A party declares for Alfonso Raymond, and after a long period 
of civil war and anarchy he is recognised on Urraca’s death as 
1126 Alfonso (VII) Raymond (also called Alfonso VIII). Peace arranged between him 
and his step-father. 

1134 On the latter's death at Fraga the king of CastilS protects Aragon from the Moors, and 

occupies several Aragonese fortresses, which he only restores to Aragon as fiefs. 

1135 The rulers of Navarre, Barcelona, and Toulouse do Alfonso homage. He assumes the 

title of emperor of all Spain. War with Navarre and the count of Portugal. 

1140 Tourney of Valdevez. The Castilian knights defeated by the Portuguese. Alfonso 
Henriques of Portugal assumes the title of king. Alliance between Castile and 
Aragon for the partition of Navarre fails. 

1143 A formal treaty between Alfonso Raymond and Alfonso Henriques of Portugal 
recognises the latter as king of Portugal. 

1146 Castile and Aragon come to the aid of the Almoravids against the Almohads and 

1147 aided by the fleets of Pisa and Genoa take Almeria. The Christian frontiers are 

advanced to the Sierra Morena. 

1156 The knightly order of San Julian del Pereyro, afterwards called of Alcantara, founded 
to resist the Moors. 


TEMPORARY SEPARATION OF CASTILE AND LEON (1157-1230 a.d.) 

1157 Sancho III inherits Castile, and Ferdinand II Leon. 

1158 Alfonso (VIII) (III of Castile) the Noble succeeds Sancho III at the age of three. 

His minority is occupied by quarrels for the regency leading to civil war between 
the noble houses of Lara and Castro. Ferdinand of Leon also claims the chief 
power and invades the country, while the Navarrese seize several border fortresses. 

1169 Cortes of Burgos. The cities send representatives. 

1170 Anarchy finally ended by Alfonso’s assuming the government himself when he con¬ 

cludes an alliance with Raymond, regent of Aragon, and marries Eleanor, daughter 
of Henry II of England. 

1175 Order of the knights of Santiago founded. 

1188 Alfonso IX of Leon succeeds Ferdinand 11. Disputes and hostilities between him 
and the king of Castile. 

1195 The two Alfonsos make an alliance against the Moors, but are severely defeated at 
Alarcon, whereupon they make •war on each other. 

1197 Peace between Leon and Castile consolidated by the marriage of Berengaria, daughter 
of Alfonso of Castile, to Alfonso of Leon. Pope Innocent III, who had already dis¬ 
solved^ the king of Leon’s marriage with Teresa of Portugal, excommunicates the 
sovereign of Leon, and lays the kingdom under an interdict. After a struggle 
of six years the king and queen separate, but their children are recognised as 
legitimate. War between the two AKonsos. 

1212 Innocent HI, aided by Alfonso of Castile, brings about an alliance of the Christian 
states in the peninsula and, in the great battle of Las Navas de Tolosa, they unite 
and inflict a crushing defeat on the Mohammedans. On this occasion the Spanish 
Christians were reinforced by large numbers of crusaders from abroad. 

1214 Henry I, a minor, succeeds Alfonso YHI of Castile. Berengaria is appointed regent, 
but Alvaro Nunez de Lara contrives to supplant her, and rules in tyrannical fashion 
till the death of Henry in 1217, when Berengaria succeeds, but immediately abdicates 
in favour of her son, the heir of Leon. 

1217 Ferdinand (III) the Saint. His father, Alfonso of Leon, supported by Alvaro Nunez, 
invades Castile. The nobles rally round Ferdinand; Alvaro is taken, and peace 
made with Alfonso. 


CASTILE AND LEON FROM THEIR PERMANENT REUNION TO THE ACCESSION 
OF FERDINAND THE CATHOLIC (1230-1479 a.d.) 

1230 Murcia is invaded by Ferdinand, who is besieging Jaen w^hen he hears of his father’s 
death. Berengaria persuades his half-sisters to waive their pretensions, and Ferdi¬ 
nand reunites the kingdoms of Castile and Leon. He continues his victorious 
career against the Moors, takes Cordova, occupies Murcia and part of Andalusia 
(1235), and ^ 

1248 taKes Seville. 




1252 AHonso (X) el Sabio (the Learned). Xeres de la Frontera, Medina Sidonia, and 
Cadiz pass into his hands. ’ 

• 1254 ^leanor, the king’s daughter, marries Prince Edward (Edward I) of England. 

l-o7 ihe king claims the duchy of Swabia, and having wasted large sums in fruitless 
endeavours to ^cure election to the German Empire, he replenishes his colfers bv 
1 -joo m coinage, persecuting the Jews, and other arbitrary measures; 

1263 The Castilian rights over Algarve ceded to Portugal on the marriage of the Portu«-uese 
king with Beatrice, daughter of Alfonso el Sabio. Certain Castilian nobles make 
this an excuse to revolt, and demand redress of grievances and extraordinary privi¬ 
leges, which Alfonso weakly concedes. 

1275 Death of the king’s eldest son, the infante Ferdinand de la Cerda. The cortes 
declare Ferdinand’s brother Sancho the next heir, to the exclusion of Ferdinand’s 
^ sons, the infantes de la Cerda, whose cause is espoused by their uncle, the kins* of 

France. ® 


1 War between Alfonso and Sancho. The nobles rally round Sancho, who makes alli¬ 
ance with the kings of Aragon and Portugal, and declares himself king. The war 
IS only concluded by the defeat of Sancho a few months before Alfonso’s death. 
Alfonso is best known for the encouragement he gave to learning, and the impor- 
tant literary productions which bear his name —some of his own work, and others 
compiled by his order. They include the code of laws called Las Siete Pariidas 
(promulgated m 1258) ; the astronomical work called the Alfonsine Tables (drawn up 
in 1253) ; the Cronica General de Espafia, a translation of the Holy Bible, and some 
poems. 

i Sancho the Great and the Brave (or Bravo). The reign is disturbed by the con¬ 
stant rebellions of the Laras and the king’s brother Don Juan, and the infantes de 
la Cerda, aided by Aragon, and supported by France. 

I Alonzo Perez de Guzman the Good takes Tarifa from the Moors, and maintains it 
against the emperor of Morocco and Don Juan, refusing to surrender even to save 
his son whom Juan murders before the walls. 

) The accession of Ferdinand (IV) el Emplazado (the Summoned) at the age of nine, 
gives fresh impulse to anarchy. The Hermandad or brotherhood of citizens is 
formed to resist the lawless depredations of the nobles. The queen-mother, Maria 
de Molina, recognizes it, and opposes a bold resistance to rival pretenders and 
domestic and foreign enemies. 

. She obtains the papal recognition of her marriage, and of the legitimacy of Ferdi¬ 
nand IV, but nevertheless the struggles with turbulent barons continue during the 
remainder of the reign. 

I Treaty of Campillo puts an end to the struggle for the succession. Ferdinand begins 
to reign in his owm name. 

) Trial of the Templars at Salamanca. Their solemn acquittal does not prevent the 
suppression of their order in Castile as elsewhere. 

t Mysterious death of Ferdinand, as was said, by the judgment of God. Alfonso XI, 
an infant, succeeds. Beturn of anarchy in the struggle for the regency. 

i The regency divided between the infantes Pedro and Juan, the king’s uncles. 

' Both regents slain in battle with the Moors. 

I Don Juan Manuel assumes the regency. Civil wars with rival claimants. 

: Tl^ king assumes the government, but fails to restore order. He murders his cousin, 
Juan el Puerto, and by repudiating his owm wife, daughter of Don Juan JHanuel, 
provokes the latter to rebellion. 

I Right of the cortes to a voice in important affairs of state recognised by the king. 
He undertakes for himself and successors to impose no tax without the consent of 
the cortes. 

Abul Hakam, emir of Fez, arrives in Sj^ain with a large army. Alfonso aided by 
troops from Aragon and Portugal defeats him in the great 

' Battle of Salado. Abul Hakam flees to Africa. 

: Algeciras taken by Alfonso after a long siege. 

Death of AKonso by the Black Death at the siege of Gibraltar. It was to pay for this 
war that the alcavala, a tax of one-twentieth on all sales of real property, was first 
granted. Alfonso XI patronised letters, and ordered the continuation of the Cronica 
of Alfonso X which w^as intrusted to a royal chronicler. The code of. Alfonso X 
was also brought into use in^this reign. Pedro the Cruel. Leonora de Guzman, 
the late king’s mistress, imprisoned and her sons driven into exile. 

Murder of Leonora de Guzman and of Garcilasso de la Vega, adelantado of Castile. 

Henry of Trastamara and Don Tello, Leonora’s sons, revolt and form a league against 

Pedro. The king marries Blanche de Bourbon, a French princess, but immediately 
forsakes her for Maria de Padilla, retaining Blanche a prisoner. 
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Ferdinand Perez de Castro revolts in revenge for the king's false marriage with his 
sister Jnana. The citizens of Toledo take arms for Blanche. Meeting at Toro 
between Pedro and his barons. Pedro consents to reinstate Blanche. 

Pedro takes Toledo, imprisons Blanche at Siguenza, executes several rebels, and mas¬ 
sacres the Jewish merchants. The kingdom laid under an interdict. 

Toro taken by Pe^'o from his mother. He nfhssacres her partisans before her eyes. 
Pedro engages in a war with Portugal, in which many Castilian nobles join the 
foreigner. 

Don Fadrique, grand-master of Santiago and son of Leonora de Guzman, slain by 
Pedro's own hand and his partisans murdered. Murder of Don Juan, infante of 
Aragon. 

Portuguese refugees delivered up to Pedro I of Portugal in exchange for Castilians 
who had fled to Portugal, and execution of the persons surrendered. Blanche de 
Bourbon poisoned. 

Maria de Padilla dies. Pedro declares her son his lawful heir. Abu Said, king of 
Granada, comes to ask Pedro’s assistance and is robbed and murdered by him. 

The Black Prince (of Wales) concludes an alliance with Pedro the Cruel to meet a 
threatened invasion of Castile from France. The French, under Du Guesclin, unite 
with the party of Henry of Trastamara, who, supported by Aragon, claims Pedro's 
throne. 

Battle of Borja. Sir Hugh Calverley, commanding the English Free Company under 
Du Guesclin, defeats the Castilians, and Henry is proclaimed at Calahorra. Flight 
of Pedro._ Henry takes peaceful possession of Burgos and is crowned. Edward the 
Black Prince receives Pedro at Bordeaux and makes a treaty with him which in¬ 
cludes Charles the Bad of hTavarre. Edward engages to restore Pedro in return for 
the surrender of certain seaports. Charles promises the army a free passage through 
Navarre. The English advance guard cut to pieces at Arinez. 

Battle of Navarrete, or Najera, and complete triumph of the English. Henry escapes 
to Aragon. Pedro celebrates his restoration by a series of murders. He evades his 
engagements wdth the Black Prince, and the latter wdthdraw’^s his troops much 
reduced by famine and disease. 

Henry returns, is welcomed by some cities and reduces others. Pedro makes alliance 
with Muhammed Y of Granada. The united troops fail to retake Cordova, and 
Muhammed repeats. ^ Pedro on his way to relieve Toledo is invested in Montiel by 
Henr^ In an interview betw’’een the brothers, a struggle ensues in which Henry 
stabs Pedro to death. Henry 11. The king of Portugal claims the throne of Cas¬ 
tile, which IS also threatened by Navarre, Aragon, and Granada. 

Anew Ordinance concerning the Administration of regulates criminal procedure. 

1 i of Lancaster, claims the throne in right of his wife, Constanza, 

daughter of Pedro the Cruel. 

Battle ofl La Eochelle, Hemy wins a naval victory over the English 

Lisbon besieged by Henry, and the king of Portugal forced to m&e peace. 

Juan I makes alliance with France. 

T the Thames and destroy the English shipping. Ferdinand of 
Portugal offers John of Gaunt his alliance. 

The earl of Cambridge ^rives in Portugal -with a few followers, brxt after some fio-htino' 
in lOastile returns to England. ° “ 

Beatrice, heir^s of Portugal, marries Juan of Castile, but on the death of her father 
Ferdinand, her uncle Joao I usurps the Portuguese throne 

and defeats Juan of Castile in a great battle at Aljubarrota, where the Castilians 
lose ten thousand men. 

John of Gaunt lands in Galicia, is proclaimed king at Santiago, and with the 

help of the king of Portugal takes several fortresses, but is driven to retreat by an 
outbreak of plague in his armjr. John of Gaunt resigns his claims in return for 
fiefs and money and the mari-iage of his daughter with Juan’s eldest son, who 
receives the title of prince of Asturias, now first assigned to the heir of Castile. 

SseTution if tte Jew?'' 

n govermnent Mmself. He has some success in restoriug order, and 

ranges himself on the side of the people against the nobles. 

^ to TlmLkn??SuY''®' measures for reform of the judicial system. Embassy 

Conquest of the Canaries by Jean de Bethencourt, a Norman adventurer, with assist¬ 
ance from Henry, who grants him the title of king. 

Juan 11, one yeai-old, succeeds under the guardiansliip of his uncle Ferdinand the 
Just. Eeidiiiand restrains the turbulence of the nobles. 
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1 de Luna comes to court as a page and begins to exercise his influence over Juan. 

Ferdinand accepts the crown of Aragon, but maintains his influence in Castile till his 
death (1416). 

1420 Henry,^brother of Alfonso Y of Aragon and Juan II of Navarre, desiring to marry 
Juan’s sister Catalina, seizes the king and keeps him prisoner till he consents to the 
marriage. ^ 

1425 Alvaro de Luna, the king’s favourite, made constable of Castile. 

1427 The nobles, jealous of his unbounded influence, league against him. He is exiled, but 
soon recalled. ’ 

against Alvaro. The kings of Navarre and Aragon invade Castile. 

1431 Battle of Higueruela and the defeat of the Moors by De Luna. His vigorous rule 
brings prosperity to Castile. 

1439 New league against De Luna, and civil war in w^hich the kings of Aragon and Navarre 
join, 

1445 but are defeated by Juan in the battle of Olmedo. 

1453 The king, prompted by his second wife Isabella of Portugal, resolves on De Luna’s 

death. He is seized, tried, and executed. 

1454 Hen:^ (^Y) the Impotent. His extravagance and neglect provoke the barons to 

unite against him and, after several unsuccessful attempts, compel him to set aside 
the infanta Juana, called La Beltraneja, and recognise his brother Alfonso as his 
heir. 

1465 Not content with this, at a solemn ceremony on the plain of Avila, tliey declare Henry 
deposed and set up Alfonso as king. ^ 

1468 A destructive civil war continues till Alfonso’s death (1468), when his sister Isabella 

(the Catholic) refuses to take his place, and contents herself with recognition pvS 
Henry’s heiress. 

1469 Isabella refuses to marry the heir of Portugal, and marries Ferdinand prince of 

Aragon. Henry’s endeavours to secure Juana’s succession produce further bloodshed. 
He bequeaths Castile to her in his will. 

1474 Henry lY dies, and Isabella (I) the CathoUc has herself proclaimed queen of Castile. 
Ferdinand endeavoms to assert his own claims as representative of the male line, 
but is induced to accept a carefully defined share in the government. The cause of 
Juana la Beltraneja is espoused by many Castilian nobles and by her uncle Alfonso Y 
of Portugal, who proposes to marry her and invades Castile. 

1476 Battle of Toro and complete victory of Ferdinand and Isabella. The rebels submit. 
1479 Treaty with Portugal. Alfonso renounces Juana and she retires to a convent. Death 
of Juan H of Aragon. Ferdinand succeeds him as Ferdinand II. 


THE KINGDOM OF NAYARRE (711-1515 a.b.) 

Garcia Ximenes, first legendary king. Elected after the battle of Guadalete (711) to 
defend the country against the Moors, from whom he recovers considerable territory. 
From him the Navarrese writers derive a series of kings who reigned during the 
eighth and ninth centuries, but they seem, like Garcia Ximenes himself, to be purely 
fictitious pei’sonages. During this period the district seems to have been subjected 
either to Asturias or the Frankish empire, probably the latter. 

778 Charlemagne invades Navarre and seizes Pamplona. On his return to France, after 
failing before Saragossa, his rearguard under Roland is attacked by troops from 
Spanish Gascony, including Navarre and other Spanish states, both ‘Christian and 
Moor, and totally destroyed in the pass of Eoncesvalles. 

806 Pepin, son of Charlemagne, receives the submission of the Navarrese and organises the 
government of the country. 

836 Sancho Ifiigo, count (called by some, king) of Navarre. 

885 Garcia T. 

891 Moorish invasion. Garcia I is slain. Portufio Garces rules during the minority of 
Garcia’s son, Sancho Garces Abarca. 

905 Sancho (I) Garces Abarca. 

907 Pamplona besieged by the Moors during Sancho’s absence in Gascony. Sancho relieves 
it after a rapid winter march across the Pyrenees and wins a gi*eat victory. Many 
victories won by Sancho over the Moors and the kingdom extended southwards. 

920 Sancho retires to a monastery. 

921 Abd ar-Rahman IH invades Navarre and routs the combined forces of Navarre and 

Leon at the Yal-de-Junquera.. The Navarrese under Sancho defeat Abd ar-Rahman’s 
forces on their return from a raid into Gascony. 

925 Garcia (II), El Tembloso (the Trembler). 
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951 The king of Navarre in alliance with Fenian Gonsalez, count of Castile, unsuccess¬ 
fully supports Sancho, prince of Leon, against the latter’s brother, Ordono III of 
Leon. 

966 Castile invaded by Garcia, and Fernan taken prisoner. 

970 S^cho (H) El Mayor (The Great). This king was the most powerful sovereign of 
. Christian Spam at this period. Besides Ijeing master of Navarre, Sobrarbe, and 
1026 Aragon he conquered Castile after the murder of his brother-in-law, the Count Garcia 

1034 and won the eastern portion of Leon as far as the river Cea from Bermudo III. His 

second son Ferdinand married Bermudo’s sister and heiress, and eventually became 
sovereign of Leon and Castile (1037). The lordship of Ribagorza was also among 
Sancno’s acquisitions. ° 

1035 Garcia III inherits N’avarre and a small district on the south bank of the Ebro while 

the rest of the dominions of Sancho the Great are divided among the latter’s other 
sons. Eamiro, to whom Aragon had fallen, invades Navarre as Garcia is on a pil- 
lAo^T Home, but is driven back. Garcia then aids Ferdinand, who has sue- 

1037 ceeded to Castile, to tiuumph^ over Bermudo III of Leon. But when the latter’s 
defeat and death give Ferdinand the kingdom of Leon, Garcia turns against his 
brother and allies himself with the emirs of Saragossa and Tudela. 
lOoi Battle of Atapuerca. Garcia and his allies defeated and Garcia slain by Fei'dinand 
m-o possessions south of the Ebro. Sancho III. ’ 

10< 6 Murder of Sancho by his brother Raymond and his sister Ermesinda. The murderers 
kingdom. The kings of Aragon and Leon dispute for the crown 
Leon annexes Rioja. The king of Aragon becomes king 
of Navarre under the name of Sancho (IV) Ramirez. ® 

1094 Pedro (Pedro I of Aragon). 

1104 Alfonso (Alfonso I of Aragon). On his death without issue the Navarrese refuse to 
reco^ise his will bequeathing his kingdom to the knightly orders of St. John and 
tne iemple, and elect 

1134 Garoia (IV) Ra^ez, a member of the old royal house of Navarre, while the Aragonese 
prefer Alfonso s brother, Ramiro (I) the Monk. Alfonso (VII) Raymond of Castile 
and Leon, who assumes the title of emperor of all Spain, receives the homage of 
Garcia becomes a feudatory of Ramiro. Alliance between 
Garcia and Alfonso, count of Portugal, against Alfonso Raymond. Alfonso Ray- 
mn Navai're. Garcia acknowledges his supremacy. ^ 

^ V? for the partition of Navarre and again 

IloO W tke Wme. This kmg’s reign is occupied with obscure and frequent hos- 

1176 The Hno.rnfrv of Aragon, Barcelona, and Castile. 

117 Q ^ ^ Castile and Navarre refer their differences to Henry 11 of England. His 

BffoS; •‘Ssrs 

Sd “M.h££d*rffi?L“fc ^'“”7 

1212 Battle of Las Navas de Tolosa. 

Teobaldo), count of Champagne, elected king. 

1..39 led ^ Thibaut to Syria. On the defeat of a portion of the army he 

12.53 TWbaut French princes desert their comrades and return to Spain. ^ 

1270 de^^ St. Louis to the Holy Land and dies on bis 

hZi. ® factions and foreign princes respecting the disposal of her 

1284 Joan man-ies Philip IV of France. 

13?R ^ France) succeeds Joan. 

1822 F"" 
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1334 War with Castile. 

1 of Castile in besieging Algeciras and dies during the siee'e. 

1349 Charles (II) the Bad, His endeavours to recover the lordships of Brie and Chain- 
pagne and his murder of the constable of France lead to his imprisonment by the 
King, He escapes and is subsequently pardoned. 

1361 Charles to Havarre. He promises to aid Pedro the Cruel of Castile against 

1366 Amance of Charles with Edward the Black Prince of Wales to restore Pedro the 
Cruel. Charles plays fast and loose with the rival kings of Castile and seizes 
oalvatierra and Logrono for himself, 

1370 On the accession of Henry II Charles invades Castile, 

1371 Claims of Navarre to Champagne, Brie, etc., ceded to France in exchange for Mont¬ 

pellier. Charles makes peace with Henry IT. 

1377 Charles accused of plotting to acquire domains in Gascony. His French possessions 
declared forfeited. The Castihans invade Navarre and besiege Pamplona. Charles 

10 C- 1 ■with the English and on their approach the Castilians retreat. 

Idbo Charl^ acc^ed of plotting to poison the French royal family. The last remains of 
ms i rench possessions are seized. 

1387 Charles (HI) the Noble. 

1403 Dukedom of Nemours granted to the king of Navarre. 

1425 Blache, daughter of Charles the Noble, succeeds with her husband Juan of Aragon. 
He mterferes constantly in the internal troubles of Castile, while Blanche governs 
peaceably during bis absence. 

1432 Juan appointed regent of Aragon in the absence of Alfonso V. 

1442 Chiles of Viana succeeds to Navarre as regent on the death of his mother Blanche. 
Ihe kingdom is distracted by two parties, the Beaumonts, partisans of Charles, and 
the Agramonts, partisans of his father Juan. 

1447 Juan marries Juana Henriqiiez and appoints his wife co-regent of Navarre. She 
quarrels with Charles. 

1452 I^evolt of Charles. Birth of his half-brother Ferdinand (the Catholic). Battle of 
Aybar. Juan defeats and captures Charles. Charles is released and returns to 

1 iKo T finding his enemies too strong for him he withdraws to Naples. 

1458 Juan succeeds to the throne of Aragon as Juan 11. Misunderstanding between father 
and son continues tiU 


1460 Charles negotiates for the hand of Isabella of Castile which was desired for his half- 

brother^ Ferdinand of Aragon. Charles is arrested by liis father when Catalonia 
revolts in his favour, and Juan is obliged to 

1461 recognise him as his heir. The prince dies immediately afterwards. 

1464 Blanche, Charles^ eldest sister, dies, probably poisoned at the instigation of her father 
by her sister Eleanor, countess of Foix. The country continues to be distracted by 
the wars of the Beaumonts and Agramonts. 

1479 Eleanor de Foix becomes queen on the death of Juan and dying immediately after¬ 
wards is succeeded by her grandson, Francis Phoebus de Foix. 

1483 Catherine de Foix. Ferdinand and Isabella endeavour to secure her band and 
kingdom for their eldest son, but she marries Jean d’Alferet. 

1512 Ferdinand the Catholic demands the cession of six Navarrese fortresses and a free 

passage through Navarre to facilitate his invasion of Guieune. Treaty of alliance 
between France and Navarre signed at Blois. Ferdinand's general, the duke of 
Alva, takes Pamplona and occupies the whole of upper Navarre. Ferdinand's Eng¬ 
lish allies refuse to co-operate with him for the reduction of the rest of the country, 
and on their withdrawal Jean d'Alhret with a French army besieges Alva in Pam¬ 
plona, but for lack of provisions is compelled to retreat. 

1513 Treaty between Ferdinand and Louis XII of France by which the latter abandons 
, Navpre. Ferdinand restores order and conciliates the Navarrese towns by con¬ 
firming their privileges. 

1515 The cortes of Burgos formally incorporates Navarre into the kingdom of Castile. 




CATALONIA (470-1150 a.d.) 

470 Gotbalania (Catalonia) was the name bestowed on the northeastern section of His- 
pania Tarraconensis in consequence of its occupation by the Goths and Alans (470). 

712 Berbers take possession of the whole Catalonian territory. At the end of the eighth 
century Charlemagne’s troops, under command of Louis I'e Ddbonnaire, invade Cata¬ 
lonia, and conquer a district including Barcelona, Lerida, Tarragona, and Tortosa 
which they call the Marca Hispanica or Spanish Mark. Bera, a native of Gothic 
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Gaul, becomes count of Barcelona and the Mark, and tyi'annises over the country. 
Counts of Eosello, Ampurias, Besalu, Cerdagne, Pallars, and Urgel appointed. Ere- 
quent conflicts with the Moors in which the Frankish armies loin and waste the 
southern districts. 

814 Death of Charlemagne. Septiinania becomes united with the Spanish Mark. 

826 Bera, being deposed for treasonable dealings wi4jh A1 Hakim of Cordova, is succeeded 
as duke of Septiinania, by Bernhard, son of William of Toulouse, who plays an 
important rdle in Franldsh history. ^ ^ 

832 Bernhard aids Pepin, king of Aquitaine, in rebellion against Louis le Debonnaire 
and is deprived of his dignities. 

836 Bernhard reinstated in his duchy. 

840 Charles the Bald succeeds to Catalonia on the death of Louis le Debonnaire. Bern- 
hard at first refuses and then offers his allegiance; but afterwards aiming at inde- 
pendence is murdered by Charles. William, Bernhard’s son, seeks refuge with 
Abd ar-Rahraan. ^ 

846 Aledran made count of Barcelona by Charles. William wages successful war against 
him, but IS finally murdered. Frankish dominion restored. Harbonensian Gaul is 
taken from the Spanish Mark and added to Toulouse. 

oro Moors. They retain possession during twelve years. 

858 Whlfnd I (Wilfredo or Hiinfrido I) count of Barcelona. He takes possession of 
J-oulouse, etc. ^ Summoned to Harbonne to justify himself, he is there slain in a 
petty fray and is succeeded by 

murdered in revenge for Wilfrid’s death by the latter’s son. 

874 wiRred (II) the Hairy, who successfully repels the Moors, makes himself independent 
of 4 ranee and leaves his territory to his son 

907 Miro, who bequeaths it to his thi-ee sons, Seniofredo, Oliva, and Miro, under the 
regency of their uncle Suniario, count of Urgel. 

950 Seniofredo. 

967 Borello, son of Suniario. 

984 Alrnansor takes Barceloim, slaughters the inhabitants, and burns a great part of the 

Qoo -o Dorello recovers Barcelona and expels the invaders. 

993 Raymond I repels a Moorish invasion and wins a battle against Suleiman of Cordova 
1009 which places the usurper Muhammed I on the throne. The Catalans take the lead 
unsuccessful crusade against the Moorish pirates of the Balearic Islands. 

and grants privileges to Barcelona and other towns. 
1035 Raymond II wins victories over the Moors of Saragossa and becomes sovereign of aU 
^/^ataloni^ Pie abolishes the old Gothic laws, substituting the 
1068 Usages 0 / Catalonia, and institutes the Peace of God in an assembly of the Estates 
+ earliest occasion in European history on which deputies are summoned 
By marriage and purchase he acquires Conflans, Carcassonne, 
Harbonne, Toulouse, and other French possessions. Bequeaths his dominions to his 
two sons as joint rulers. 

10/6 Raymond (HI) the Hairy quarrels -with his brother Berengar. The nobles effect a 
dered raalternately for six months. Raymond is mur- 
Ra^’offiir? 5 oL® ® instigation. Berengar governs alone as guardian for 

1082 R^mond IV. Bernard Atto, vicomte de Beziers, usurps the lordship of Carcassonne, 
mond Bv Raymond from his oppressions. He becomes a vassal of Ray- 

Md Cer(teffn?m ^ 7^ f^d Raymond acquires Besalu (1111), Provence, 

son Kfar. ^ ^’^ovence passes on'his d4th to his 

1131 Raymond V. 

° Petronilla, daughter of Ramiro the Monk, king of Aragon 

kLgdom administration of S 

IloO Marriage of Raymond and Petronilla confirms union of Catalonia and Aragon. 


THE KINGDOM OE ARAGON PROM ITS RISE TILL ITS UNION WITH CASTILE 

(1035-1479 A.D.) 

1035 On the death of Sancho el Mayor of Navarre his territories are divided amonsr his sons 

SterHo^er ^tTet oL" callednS 

Sro bHiis ?ais wHhthp the temtory of the ancient Vascones. 

..tamiio Dy iiis i^ais ^Mth the Moors extends his borders, absorbing Sobrarbe and 
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Eibagorza, and reducing several Moorish governors to the condition of tributaries 
1067 P°P®- 

1076 On the murder of Sancho III of Navarre, Sancho Ramirez and Alfonso VI of Castile 
cple'^1 becomes king of Navarre as Sancho IV. lie conouers 

srisfKisSg H^r —““ o' s JSo'^’s 

1094 Pedro I. 

noQ C**’® Fighter), and the Emperor. 

1109 Death of Alfonso VI of Castile. His daughter Urraca, the wife of AHonso I el 

CasH\e^°We““‘^®®^1’ 3® acknowledged as Alfonso Vn of Leon and 

iii« Q qi^rrels with his wife, and constant civil war is the result to Castile 

1118 Samgjsa taken by el Batallador after a five years' siege. It btoC the caiftel of 

1120 Battle of Daroca. El Batallador defeats an Alinoravid army, takes Tarragona and 
^*-a'iatayud, and invades Andalusia. ana 

1-6 De^h of Uwaca. Castile is definitely separated from Aragon under Alfonso VII 
nsn L®on, Urraca’s son by her first husband 

1183 taken by Alfonso 1. He resumes his war against the Moors 

11 o ( 7 ®p®®®ntatives of the cities summoned to the cortes. 

llol Auonso is defeated at Eraga and dies soon after, bequeathing his dominions to the 
knjhts of the Temple and St. John. His subjects refuse to reSse his will 
and his brother, Ramtoo (II) the Monk, is persuaded to leave his monastery and 
accept the crown of Aragon, while the Navarrese choose Garcia (IV) Ramirez as 

1137 PetroniUa, Ramiro’s infant daughter, betrothed to Raymond, count of Catalonia who 

1140 Navarre invaded by Raymond in conjunction with Alfonso VII of Castile, but without 
thrMoo^ P T ®o“clasiou of peace the three sovereigns make alliance against 

1160 Ma5riagro?Rayrofc7pronUk!’ 

1162 Death of Raymond. Petronilla abdicates in favour of her son Alfonso II, who acquires 
Roussillon by niheritance and wins Teruel and other fortresses from the Moors. In 
1196 Pedro^II^” cortes were held and attended by the four estates of the realm (1163,1164). 

1203 Coronation of Pedro by the pope. Aragon is constituted a papal fief, and Pedro 
ion- , *° pay ti'ibute to the holy see, but ^ ^ ’ 

lono Si? cf Saragossa repudiate the transaction. 

1-08 The Albigensian crusade. Pedro refuses to declare for either party, but turns his 

1212 Lm NavasTe^TdLl^°°‘’^ Christian victory of . 

1213 He endeavours to mediate between the Albigeusians and the crusaders, but fails and 

James (I) the Conqueror, known as Don Jaynie of Aragon (in Cata¬ 
lonian En Jacme, lo Conqueridor), succeeds at the age of six. The usW civil wars 
iooa u °®®'lpy,^ls• minority, but finally he triumphs over alfrebels. 

1—8 Balearic Islands, the haunt of Moorish pirates, attacked and subdued after a four 
years war. 

1232 Valencia invaded. 

1238 Con^uett of Valencia completed. The Moors are guaranteed security and religious 

Murcia reconquered by James for his son-in-law, AEoiiso X of Castile. 

1-68 By ®^®cutton of Conradm, the l^t of the Hqhenstaufen, Constanza, wife of James’ 
son, Peto (III)! and daughter of Manfred, king of Sicily, becomes heiress of Sicily, 
men -d Ihe hands of the usurper, Charles of Anjou. ^ 

1-69 Preparations for a crusade to the Holy Land headed by James. The king is turned 
r P ^ Feman Sanchez, proceeds to Acre. Like Alfonso X 

W a chronicle or commentary of his reign (afterwards continued 

Kas a book of aphorisms caUed the L^re de Saviesa, 
Doth written in the Catalan language. 

Balearic Islands with Roussillon, MontpeRier, etc., are 
converted bj the rrill of James I into a separate kingdom of Majorca ior his younger 
son, James I of Majorca. Pedro prepares to invade Sicily. ^ ° 
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1283 

1284 

1285 

1287 

1291 


1295 

1296 


1302 

1303 


1319 

1324 


1327 

1336 


1343 

1344 
1347 


1348 

1349 


1350 

1352 


1354 

1356 

1363 


Freni twenty-eight thousand 

its relief and is proclaimedSTsiX Eoier TV comes to 

a few ships destroys the Freffifet ® ® ® ^ith 

ES'* Tfi.'”' 

Pedro. De Lauria takes hlalta and desioyrthe fleri„ 1?^® excormnunicates 
pope, Martin IV, proclaims a criia^Sst Arro-o^a^^d 

0 . to F.™* pl. 0 ,. Ch„l.. „i Ti, A,.|o.to 

Pedro dies, leaW Sicily to Ms ^ Charles IL 

, Majorca subdued fy Alfonso. ^ ^ HI. 

iSiSr?4?ibTeSZ^^^^^^ the sovereign 

As a result of negotiations conducted by Edward I of Eiio-la,nd a 7 ^.. 
to the pope and Sicily is abandoned by^James, who immSSlv ?fZf 
of Alfonso, succeeds to Aragon as Jampft tt aftei, on the death 

(Fadrique) his lieutenant inlicily Frederick 

AUiance between James and Charles of Aniou. 

‘5» t?- 

'■“*"** “*'■« '■•' ‘I-» f-™- «tM,s SM,, to Utto 

Greek emperor Andronicus IL ^ -^leaeiick and takes seiTice with the 

Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia declared insenarahlp 
Sardinia invaded by James Witli . 

IV. the Pisans are expelled, it Sand iitS^C M^Z*^®® 

nese and the war is continued unde? ^ ^ ^ against the Arago- 

PeSZ^V^Mutto^ re^Se tTe 

U. Imtor J,”£; “SSm “Site IS-'’“fSbl'h"?r*T " *» 

of nobles and cities in a union in favZ M jlmes pt 

Genoese and Pisans seize the occasion to revolt A backed by the 

under the infante Ferdinand. At toe covtet o AZ unmn formed in Valencia 
promise to hold annual meetings of the eltates i?®*".® compelled to 

approval and to recognise Jamfs as his het Ep^fi, I ®t adders with their 
the Catalans and at tte “ "® Death of James. Pedro wins over 

enlarge?the p^fZrs *o/toZustidZ°Z^^ *^’® cf Union” of 1287 but 

Alto p.to S. 

vt ^® "sed in Aragon. 

encourageZenrof tt^^&i-dinits*^* TfaZce*^ C!^®“o®®®> ^'l^o renew their 

Bo^honisbythefle®tsofCMaW '’®®* in the Thracimi 

»• -7 ^ 

other CaSton^reblb^ Aragon supports Henry of Trastainara and to 

his own brother Ferdi^an^^® WafZtfcS reSS. murders 
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1368 


1377 

1387 

1392 

1395 

1397 

1401 

1402 

1409 

1410 


1412 

1416 

1417 
1420 

1423 

1425 

1432 

1435 


1442 

1443 
1447 

1452 

1458 

1461 

1462 


1466 

1467 

1468 

1469 

1470 

1472 

1473 


The justice of Arborea defeats the Aragonese in Sardinia and maintains himself till 
he Genoese come to his aid (1373). After his death the struggle is continued with 
less vigour by his son, and when the latter is put to death by his own people the war 
sister Leonora with whom Pedro effects an agreement in 1386 

^ith the marriage of the heiress Maria with his grandson Alartin. ^ 

executedstepmother Sybilla for witchcraft. Some of her friends 

Aragonese troops under the king’s brother Martin sent to Sicily to quell a revolt 
against Queen Maria and her husband, Martin’s son, the younger Martin 

husband of the late king’s eldest 
daughter, invades lie kingdom to assert her rights, but finds no supporters. ^ Martin 
_ having pacified Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica, retui-ns to Spain. ]^e BonEace IX 
ui revenge for the recognition by Aragon of the anti-pope Benedict XIH (Pedro de 
buna), confers Sardinia and Sicily on the count de Molinets. ^ 

Death of Maria of Sicily, ^le is succeeded by her husband, the younger Martin, who 
the following year, marries Blanche, heiress of Navarre. * 

Martin of Sicily suppresses the rebellion in Sardinia. He dies without issue. Blanche 
becomes regent of Sicily. 

Interregnum, consequent on the death of Martin of Aragon without direct heirs. 
During two years the country is distracted by the conflicts of rival claimants to the 
throne till, at the instance of the justiciar Juande Cerda, a commission is selected 
Irom the cortes of ^e three provinces of Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia which 
names the iMante Ferdinand, regent of Castile, and he receives the crowns of 
Aragon and Sicily as 

Ferdinand (I) the Just. He subdues a rebellion of the count of Urgel and maintains 
tranquillity m the kingdom till his death in ® 

when he is succeeded by his son Alfonso (V) the Magnanimous, 
deduction of Corsica attempted by Alfonso without much success. 

Joanna, queen of Naples, adopts Alfonso on condition of his defending her dominions 
against the duke of Anjou, which he does with success. 

Joanna quarrels with Alfonso and adopts Louis of Anjou in his place. 

Death of Charles III of Navarre. He is succeeded by Blanche and her husband Juan, 
brother of Alfonso of Aragon. 

Juan appointed regpt of Aragon. Alfonso sets out to recover Naples. 

Joanna of Naples dies, bequeathing her kingdom to Bene of Anjou. Alfonso besieges 
Haeta, but is defeated in a naval battle. Himself, the king of Navarre, and his 
brother Henry become the prisoners of the duke of Milan, who immediately releases 
t. Pedro of Aragon takes Gaeta. In the next few years Alfonso makes 

himself master of the kingdom of Naples. 

The office of justiciar declared tenable for life. Blanche of Navarre dies. Juan 
retains the title of king of Navarre, while her son, Charles of Viana, becomes ruler. 

4 erdmand, Alfonso’s illegitimate son, recognised as heir of Naples by Pope Eugenius IV. 
Juan of Navarre marries Juana Henriquez and subsequently appoints her co-regent 
of Navarre. She quarrels with Charles of Viana. 

Battle of A; 5 jm*. Juan defeats and captures Charles. Reconciliation of Juan and 
Charles. Birth of Juan’s younger son, Ferdinand the Catholic. 

Alfonso V. Aragon, Sicily, and Sardinia pass to the king of Navarre, Juan II, 
Charles of Viana refuses to supplant Ferdinand of Naples. 

Charles imprisoned by his father. The Catalans revolt in his favour and compel his 
recognition as Juan’s heir. Death of Charles. 

Tim Catalans declare a republic and besiege the queen and Ferdinand in Gerona. 
Roussillon and Cerdagne pledged to Louis XI of France, who comes to the help of 
Juan; whereupon the rebels offer the Catalan crown first to Henry IV of Castile 
and then to Pedro, constable of Portugal. 

Pedro dies. The Catalans offer the crown to Rene of Anjou who 
sends his son John of Calabria to Barcelona. 

Ferdinand declared king of Sicily and associated with his father in the government 
of Aragon. 

Marriage of Ferdinand with Isabella of Castile. 

Death of John of Calabria. Catalonia is gradually reduced. 

Barcelona submits. 

The inhabitants of Roussillon revolt against the French and massacre them. Roussillon 
occupied by Juan. The French besiege him in Perpignan, which is relieved by 
Ferdinand. By a treaty with Louis the king of Aragon promises to pay within the 
year the sum for which Roussillon was pledged. 
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1475 Si? invade Eoussillon. 

805 Thev ^DOREA (806-1882 a.d.) 

1170 SuSra&ty Charlemagne founding 

;?jl »' “““»• 

::: 

1 SQo T'^® general council hitherfn n j , ^ French 

1 S 82 ^permanenfdelegaWppoint?dl-^^^^^^^^^^^ 

SPAIN APTEB THE DOTON OE CASTrrir AAYP^ 

1480 Cortes of Toledo. Recall of ill , DRAGON (1479-1S02, A.n.) 

herelici AotsAfi-i^ 

eStoS! b» iSS^^ “X i'elie»ed*by Snm j““z 2 “‘"“Caafe i, b.sie^ by 

Christian territory, lie is Hassan ^ 

tributary of Ferdina-nri cl taken at the TAnU ^C)abdiJ invades the 

14.CIA T against Grana^’ aml^o'^”+^"*^ Isabella begin a s’erfl^^*?^ becomes a 

uii ter 

I486 Catalanpeasantry.calledvassals./ Punishment'ofall 

itil ® "late to Ferdinand. He enslaves the 

1491 L,^ to^preieaUhe^export Romans, against France. 

^hTpfel^rv'^fonS S’reU “"^“^Slpujafn^® and capitulation of Granada. 

1492 I^xpulsion of the Jews horn ^^‘^^a^^ans guaranteed 

cUsoove?* 3g“e2?|i5'‘XfX*„‘° S'"‘ kim assut 

1 M 8 Keturu ofColu„bafSp„rt|„,u.,a- EbaasOlon and 

Ind &?SSSl* “irf ?” Ip“S ?n Slltof 

pediidonofC^ohimbustrsernttt^^^^^^ S 
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UQ. T “GatholiV’^FS Thepopicou. 

-d Venice for the expulsion 

^Napks7o^Ms*th7oM’and''LpeUhe^^^ Captain, restore Ferdinand II of 

IsabeUa, marries Philip, son of the^inperor MaH^Sian^^WTr ^®r<ii“and and 
mg otte-tweKth of the^ ma.lA population betwepWliA t ordinance requir- 

to enlist for the military and police sL-vicr of ^ forty-five 

““ a'to'nnh^K' TojjH-.*. ab.nl fc 

bus and ^^^'?ba. He imprisons Colum- 

irifsi. femi.toSs.ii'sjSM'T f fy.” ssii 

navigation act prohibits tL exportation of eoods'l^ wf Venice. A 

Com?'*’ “■* -“I” •« S 

Sixteenth Century 

i KM Konda revolt and 

1504 Peace of Lyons. ^ he French abandon Naples to Spain. Death of Isabella PWiir, 

on« di,.on1»«i bjhis .nd S PlSLh flvoSSi 

»f Pbillp. Wdi.„i 

1607 Fsril.^..d msnn... th. g„„,„m.nl rf Cnslil,. XM.nes .ppolnted m,nisit.r.g.nsr.l 

Io09 An expedition led to Africa by Ximenes conquers OVan.® 

lSlly.'TonqueTt of Ferdinand, and Venice to drive the French from 

1512 Battle of Bav^na. The allies defeated by the French under Gaston c\(=^ Vr^W 

Venice^kerpeace Sh Frrn^^^^ FerdL 

<iemands a fi ee passage through ISTavarre for the inyasion of France Alliance 

M;ro?m,r "A'S'Si.ifr*”* ““ 

“"riSSb^M^S.'^””^- >?“<>* <H«»7S»,dbj Pons, del*.., Eulbrnsdis- 

Iki f formally incorporated with Castile. 

1516 F^und dies, ^mmn regml.( Cnmile, »nd tb« nrchbtabop ol Seiagossu regent 


A lilUKK UftsUMi'; Ol-' .Si‘AXI8!! iliSTnin' 


fHl: 


Oraii, tiu* i'aiuirkvs ayul tlu» Ktnv WurlrL La'» ih?* h’uiIiu;; <4* a rum* 

niisHi<»u i4J iihiuirr iiitu thr ilUrratmruT t4' thr i!i 1 liA|.;t!uuh. fr ♦ tiVii-, 

littla. Poaea uf Nunuiu Frajifi^ ahuatP^iii hrr claiuin It* .Na.|4m-, 

1517 CharlrH lamin in Spaiu ;umI lU^'mk'irn Xiiurju*.. 

151B 'Flu* (■aHtilian «'i>rtos arkiura Irtlia* Fhailri ntirr with lii,-, Ui-lhrr. ;iii«i 

C'atalouia <k‘lay tu tit> thi^a ‘Fhr ia\uar huuu hi-s Klrmi Ji !*ivuui i?r,» airl ilirir 
rxau't ions tiisyu-a i5<* Spauianin. 

151(1 F(*nliuaial l*(»r{rA hr-uia t’uat|Ui‘’4- of Srvf'ral i'a'4iluiii infii'H 

furiit a i'tmftHiri'aiitai Iv.Mirfriitl thrir |‘rivil<*LO-:i, ilrath a 4' tbr rui|^aur ,Maxuiiiliau, 
Charlra rmpfiur of (irnuau}. 

1520 'Fht* rifi‘/sMi4 iO" Vairnria rrvult attain 4 lUt.^ o|'»|H'o.'.'4*ai.s (of t*nu niuMr''* aial ara 

risrtl !»y (’harlr.i fiM'oatiuuo iu aim-*, 'Ffiry fuvin an a •■•Mibaflou »'a!l«’4 thr fu'r* 

iiKUulaOa(<n'luiania)or ImOhrrhMuil laiilmr lairuitbr |*a|'al Full f’\i’imumuurat 

lum. 'i'lio ('astiliau t’Mrlr«v\ith iUlliraUv i{alti»*u4 tu-iaai a (Oiarlri* 

haviiuf ai»|H»ijilrtl (‘avOinu! AOriau of rtm-hf.. hl^ virt-ruy, Iravi'a :>imn \uthtmt 
rrOrrHhiu^i;' thr {;ri»'v;ua‘r;i >uiaaiar4 to him, Srvmai of mtir, uf (‘aaih*, tuaim- 
tijr lratim'’4ii|» i4' Juan <lo PaJilla, revolt ;n;aiuit thrir a|.|*uint thrir own 

ma|’i;0t'atr;-.\ lr\y troop;, unJ Ira'-otu toy,‘Ohm* a.i thr ”* holv junta/* PaJiUa yjn^, to 
Juana at J’orJfoillao J*lm |uuta ;ni ^ in h*-r nanun "Fpo ro\ali-4‘i r«»M*Uf‘Juiuia, 
'I1u' UormanJ.Mla iu Vahuiria naniuiou a aun’rA*45il atnl JuoJaiiu;.^ \\*iv a^;aiit'4. 
i Iu* ut 4 

1521 Uatdruf \'illalar. PaJilla J«*frafrJ, taloun anJ r\rr»tt<*»l Xh/a-nria latu*u anJ ih«* 

lr;nl**ra uf tin* (ha'ununiaJa rxorutnh C*harlr'» oprn i iho Pi* ! ot U'laui^, To'^tv 
of I'harlri with tho popr tor tho o\puhaon of I ho Kmirh from tin*. Xtuiutr^o. Ijfn 
jtuita hr«*akri up; J'olrjo ho|J-4 tuj fora timrumior PiulillaX withn\, Ui fall :.\\\> 
naii.'oa thr ♦•iiJ ol tlo* horiit»iu <4 tlw Fa»itiliait rifio,,. (‘oiu|u«*'4. of Mr\roiu* 

plfioJ hy rortt*!-, Navarro oornplinl l^y Urn Frriu-h. 'Fhoy jn\.uiti {‘a ail.*. *I'hn 
Cu'itiliaiH voruNor Xnuuro, 'Fho populuro ij vXtajoro.i, ha^im^t roxoltoj a-aiu it tho 
nohloi. ai'o }.uhfluo»l aftrr a loiuf tJrugitlo, 'Fivatv with Homy VUI iU Kmthuul. 
(Jjario'4 atp'ooH to invaJo Franoo from Npairn ‘Flu* om|w’rorN troopa ihavo tho 
Kronoh from .Milam Urath of Foo X* 

1522 Adrian of IJroolit olouhnl popo wi Atfriau VI. Tho Fnmoh fail in an attempt to 

rortmof Un^ 5lilano.H0, f#f*a' 4 itn liol-woon l*liarl«“’f.i tho ptjpo, Vonio*% atnl otlior 

Ilaliati oitior* again:.t Ftauoo. 

I52:i *I'ho i‘(irio,i gnujt anpplioa hrforr prv.:.rnting thoir politionM. Adrian VI dio.v, Flomoni 
X n pnpt\ I'ordiuand onipoworovi to t'»»n‘|nor all Now ,S|»;utn 

|o2'i TIjo oonnod id tho Imtio'* formod for thf- miinini:-4ra.tu»n <4 th*^ ,S|»ani.Mli rolonioji, Tin* 
Moorfs of Valomda ruguo.-M pornn.-i-aon to t‘\ri' 0 }.-i* ihnir tovn wtii:4iip. tJn hoing 
rofnsrd^ many omignJo, and otlior-i rrvf.4f anti am not llnally Mihdm-d fill |o2fh 
Fxpuluion of tin* Frourh foun Ihn- XlilatiOAO, Fran»'i:i i of’Franoo ailompta to 
rt*novt*r it and ia d'^fnatr'd and lahnu l.»v thn iinpnrial at tlii* 

1525 hat I It* of I’avia. 

Ia2tl I In* .Xfoon^ o4 iiranada pnrnuttod U* liiiridurHn fn*ndom front tin* worat ponaltioi of tho 
lin|uiHitii»m Irnaly ol Madrid. Franoin ro-‘..iuu"* hiarlainofi in llalv* FhunhnM, and 
Artida and finndndoi a p»*i|y4nal Inagno with t'h.n-lrm Holy l/agim of t’ognan 
htuavron tin* popo, f’ramap Knp.hun!. X’-'ni»*f*, and Shu^a, duko of MUan, to rtulorn 
« ^Mihino'io. "Fin* |wi|K’ and fin* Fr»'no|i attank Naidum 

152T (diarinn* trofgii raung** tin* papal t^‘rriturio4 and tako Uomn. Hank of Kona*, Flnmont 
^ Jaknu pri.'uun'p *rh»M‘orlr-» rrfu'u* a yiaut. h* tlnuimo 
152H Tlin Krnnoii hn-aygu Nap!«*;i, hut ao* drti.rn l»y di«'.naw to rntrnai. 

I.rjn BaUk* of Lainiriano, Spaniard * d«dVat tin* Frt*m*h. Frannin Fi/arro noimui?’.*dtnn*d 
to nunpior and gtoa-ru Frrm Jhv.ity of (Xunhray nalh-d 'i‘ho JanlioH* IVjua*/" 
krain’i’^ I ago**'*! to ran.iom Ids nojn* ami ro-ign Iuh proti’U'.'.iojni to Flandors, ArttuM^ 
atnl all phn’.*a iti Italy, ('inuiongon*! to Itai>a ntakoH pnat'n witli X5*nin»% atnl with 
tin* dtdo*H of Milan and Furraia. 

lodO Chtirk'H rf*nniv*‘-^ thn iron tnananof Lomhaidv* and h nrnwnnsl ninpnror hy Ihn |m|'H 0 
Flomui’O fak»u}. ^ <*har!n^4 inakn^ Aln.^.-mndro d**” iXfndinI itn ahatdutn rninr. fin 
.KummotH fbn Hirf, of Autpdnn’g to hnttio ridi^itutn otinMiomH and pr»‘parn for war 
^ wifji tlm Tnrkm ' ' ^ i r • 

ludi Fonitnand, hrothf*r ojf C’harln^o nhuttnd king td tin* Uoinana* 

Ihrrarro n,Htahli%ln*^ hia luitinu’ltv in thn napitai ol Form 
loda Fs:pn(rdhm to^Tiinia In noiiimndlon with Portugak Ihuma, thn popn, and thn knighta 
of .Malta, Thn. nH«r|H»r Ifarharfmaa ia n3c|M*llnd ami tho king Muln.i Iiii«Han rnahm‘d 
iiH a vaHHa! of Spain. Ton thousand Christian nlavna rnlnuMnL FratmiH I invadna 
Savoy. ^ Itrt dnkn appall tr» i’harim I Inal h td tint dukn of 4Milan. ChuirloH t.akna 
id thn dtmiiy* €obny of Bumma Ayrna hnuidnd hy Fntiro do IMnndom, 
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1536 Francis occupies Piedmont. Provence invaded by Charles, who finds it already deso- 

^ ^ ^ lated by the French, and retreats in disorder. 

1537 French invasion of the Netherlands. Truce ■with France. 

1538 It is extended for ten years (Truce of Nice). Mutiny amongst Charles’troops in 

Milan, Sicily, and Africa. Their generals borrow money to pacify them. Cortes of 
Toledo. The deputies jarotest gainst the extravagance of Charles’ foreign wars, and 
the nobles claim their privilege of exemption from taxation, Charles dismisses the 
estates. This was the last occasion on which nobles and prelates were summoned. 
The cortes was henceforth reduced to a meeting of the deputies of eighteen cities 

1539 Revolt of the citizens of Ghent. 

1540 Charles marches to Ghent and represses the rebellion with great severity. Order of 

Jesuits, founded by Ignatius Loyola in 1534, is confirmed by the pope. 

1541 The ambassadors of France murdered by Charles’ governor of the Milanese, Francis 

I demands reparation and prepares for war. Expedition led by Charles against the 
pirates of Algiers. Gi*eat part of the fleet destroyed in a storm. The army returns, 
having accomplished nothing. Conquest of Chili begun and Santiago founded bv 
Pedro de Valdivia. 

1542 Perpignan besieged by the French and successfully defended by the duke of Alva. 

1543 Alliance with Hemy VUE War between Charles and Francis in the Netherlands. 

1544 Battle of Cerisole in Piedmont. The imperialists are defeated by the French. Charles 

invades France in conjunction with Henry VIII. Peace of Crespy. Charles renounces 
all claim to Burgundy and Francis to Naples, Flanders, and Artois. 

1545 The pope grants Charles half the ecclesiastical revenues of S 23 ain. 

1547 Battle of Miihlberg. Charles defeats the Smalkaldic League. 

1551 League between Henry II of France and the Protestant princes of Germany. 

1552 Charles compelled to fly from Innsbruck. The French seize Toul, Verdun, and Metz. 

By the Peace of Passau, Charles grants religious liberty to the German Protestants. 
Charles besieges Metz but fails to take it. 

1554 Charles cedes Naples to his son Philip. Philip marries Mary, queen of England. 

1555 Philip invested with the sovereignty of the Netherlands. 

1556 Philip invested with the sovereignty of Spain as Philip II. His possessions embrace 

Spain, Naples, Sicily, Milan, Franche-Comte, the Netherlands, Tunis, the Barbary 
coast,. Canaries, Cape Verd Islands, Philippines, Spice Islands, West Indian colonies 
and territories in Mexico and Peru. Truce of Vaucelles arranges five years’ peace 
with France. Charles resigns the empire to his brother Ferdinand and i-etires to 
San Yuste. Pope Paul IV persuades Henry II of France to break the truce of 
Vaucelles and excommunicates Charles and Philip, Alva invades the papal states. 

1557 Philip visits England and persuades Mary to declare war on France. St. Quentin 

captured by Spaniards and English. Peace with Paul IV. 

1558 Spanish victory of Gravelines. Death of Charles V. Death of Mary of England. 

1559 Peace of Cateau-Carnbresis between S]3ain and England and France. Philij) marries 

Elizabeth of France. Margaret of Parma regent of the Netherlands. Philip 
assembles a force to recover Tripoli for the Knights of Malta. 

1560 It captures Los Gelves in the Gulf of Khabes. A Tm*kish fleet routs the Spaniards, 

and takes sixty-five vessels. 

1561 A new fleet, collected to oiD^Dose the Turks, dispersed and partly destroyed by a storm. 

Turks ravage the Spanish coast. 

1563 The Castilian cortes protest in vain against the Inquisition. The Moriscos forbidden 

to carry arms. 

1564 The pirate stronghold of Penon de los Velez in Fez captured. 

1565 Siege of Malta by the Turks. The Spanish fleet relieves Malta. 

1566 The Flemish nobles band together under the name of the ‘‘ Gueux ” to resist the 

Inquisition. Tumult and wrecking of Catholic churches. The rebellion suppressed. 

1567 The prince of Orange goes over to the Protestants. The duke of Alva succeeds Mar¬ 

garet of Parma as regent of the Netherlands and institutes a reign of terror. The 
S]3anish Moriscos forbidden their distinctive costume, language, and customs. 

1568 The Aragonese cortes wring from Philip an act limiting ecclesiastical interference in 

civil causes. Death of Philip’s only son Don Carlos. The “ Gueux ” defeated at 
Jemmingen. Revolt of the Moriscos in the Alpujarras. They devastate Granada 
and are defeated by the governor, Mondejar, in the 

1569 pass of Alfajarali; massacre of the rebels. The English seize the Spanish treasure 

ships. Don John of Austria, son of Charles V, commissioned to end the Morisco 
war. 

1570 He takes Golera. Moriscos expelled from Andalusia. 

1571 League of Spain, Rome, and Venice against the Turks. Battle of Lepanto. The allies 

under Don John crush the naval power of the Turks. 

H. W. — VOL. X. 2 s 
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1572 Briel and Moiis captured by the Gueux. The states of Holland declare the prince of 

Orange stadholder of Holland, Friesland, and Zealand. Successes of Alva. 

1573 The supplies furnished by the Castilian cortes declared a tribute legally due to the 

sovereign. Defeat of Alva’s fleet. Alva recalled. Tunis captin-ed by Don John, 
He adds to the fortifications. 

1574 The Turks recover Tunis and massacre the gafrison. 

1576 ‘‘Spanish fury” or sack of Antwerp by the Spaniards. Bv the pacification of Ghent 

the seventeen provinces of the Netherlands agree to unite to defend tlieir liberties 
and expel the Spaniards. Don John sent to govern the Netherlands. 

1577 By the Perpetual Edict Philip recognises the Pacification of Ghent. The soutliern 

provinces of the Netherlands withdraw from the union. 

1578 Battle of Gembloux. Don John and Alessandro Farnese defeat the revolted Nether- 

landers. Death of Don John. Death of Sebastian, king of Portugal. Philip claims 
the throne. 

1579 Union of Utrecht between the seven northern provinces of the Netherlands. 

1580 Death of Henry of Portugal. Portugal conquered and reduced to a province of Spain 

Spaniards join a papal invasion of Ireland and are massacred at Smerwick. 

1581 The Netherlands declare their independence. 

1584 Farnese takes Ghent. 


1585 The Catholic party in France, headed by the Guises, forms a league with Philip for 
toe extii pation of heresy in I ranee and the Low Countries. Farnese reduces Antwerp, 
England sends help to the United Provinces. 

1587 Drake burns the shipping at Cadiz. 

1 Spanish Armada sails, is defeated by the English, and dispersed by storms. 

lo89 Farnese repulsed from Bergen-op-Zqom. An expedition from England under the 
Portuguese claimant Don Antonio invades Portugal, pillages Corunna, and retreats. 
Perez arraigned for the mnrder of Eseovedo. He escapes“to Aragon and appeals to 
T * His prosecution abandoned. 

1590 Increase of the excise on food, termed “ the millions.” Battle of Ivry Heiirv IV of 

France defeats the league Md its Spanish auxiliaries. Philip claims the Freneli 
thione for his daughter by Elizabeth of Valois. A Spanish force under Farnese is 
■a relief of Pans, but quarrels with the league. 

1591 Perez arrested by the Inquisition. The mob rise against it. Perez escapes to France 

polar incl= 

1592 Eouen, is deserted by the league, and escapes from Henry IV with 

^ShoMen^® stronghold of the Spaniards in the United ProTinces, taken by the 
1596 Cadiz sacked by Essex. 

lo99 A second armada sails for England and is beaten back by a storm. 


beventeerit/i Centunj 

ifiAO “the millions.” An expedition sent to assist Tyrone in Ireland foilcs 

'ThTSeSr “ SI" “"d wlu 1„ 
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1 Quixote published. 
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5 The duke of Savoy invades Lombardy and is defeated by Hinojosa, viceroy of Milan. 

QnLoie published*^ signed at Pavia. Second jiart of Don 

7 Alsace ceded to Spain by Ferdinand of Austria. 

® ® of Naples, defeats the Venetian fleet. 

Osuna Fnilip s favourite. Ihe war with Venice continues till the recall of 

3 Battle of ^le White Hill. Spanish troops aid the imperialists to defeat the elector pala- 
1 -oTr*?®* TTT Spaniards under Spinola overrun the Palatinate and expel the elected 

1 Philip IV succeeds his father. Olivares becomes all-powerful. The cortes of Castile 

calls attention to the extravagance of the administration, the appalling misery in 
the country, and the mmous system of taxation. Attempts to curb official cornin- 
of the truce with the United Provinces. Spinola sent to conquei* 
the Netherlands. He takes Juliers. 

2 Negotiation with England for the marriage of the infanta Maria to Prince Charles 

Srid^ ^ Spanish army to assist the elector palatine. Charles arrives in 

) Enormous subsidy demanded by Olivares. The cities resist. Licrease of taxation. 

Marriage-treaty signed. Charles leaves Spain, 
t Franco-Dutch allian^. The French drive the Spanish garrisons from the Valtelline. 

^ Spam allied with Tuscany, Parma, Modena, and G-enoa. 

) Spinola takes Breda. Genoa threatened by the French and saved by Spain 
’ Gilsons between France and Spain. The Valtelline relinquished to the 

5 Spanish treasure fleet captured by the Dutch. 

> Peace with England. France and Spain support rival candidates to the duchy of 
Mantua.^ French successes. Spinola sent to Lombardy. 

I He lays siege to Casale. Death of Spinola. The Buccaneers seize the island of 
lortuga and make it the headquarters of their phate bands. 

. Treaty^ of Cherasco with France. 

! Frederick Henry of Orange expels the Spaniards from the United Provinces. The 
Isabella resigns in favour of Philip IV. Orange captures Maestricht. 
Philip makes a treaty with the duke of Orleans, in rebellion against France. 

I A Spanish ai'my sent to aid the emperor. 

: Battle of Nordlingen. The Spaniards under the cardinal infante, brother of Philip, 
aid in defeating the Protestant Swedes and Germans. Treves attacked and the 
elector carried ofE by the S]3aniards. France declares war on Spain and forms an 
alliance with the United Provinces. Joint invasion of the Spanish-Netherlands 
,^/®P®bed by the cardinal infante. The Milanese invaded by the French. 

' The French expelled from the Milanese. 

Leucate unsuccessfully besieged by the Spaniards. Breda captured by Orange. 

Conde invade Spain and are totally defeated before Fuenterrabia. 
The Spaniards take Brenii and Vercelli and ravage Piedmont. 

Alsace falling to France on the death of Bernard of Saxe-Weimar, the communication 
between Italy and the Netherlands is interrupted. Salsas in Boussillon taken by 
Conde and recovered by the Spaniards. The Spanish fleet takes refuge in the 
Downs under the neutral flag of England but is attacked and destroyed by Van 
Tromp.^ Spaniards expelled from Piedmont. 

Troops billeted on the Catalans^ and levies demanded from them. Revolt in con¬ 
sequence. The insurgents seize Barcelona. Revolution in Portugal. Joao of 
Braganza assumes the crown. He enters into relations with France, Holland, and 
the rebels in Catalonia. Los Velez sent to subdue the Catalans, He takes Cam- 
brils and Tarragona, but is repulsed before Barcelona. 

Discovery of a plot of the duke of Medina Sidonia and the marquis de Ayamonte in 
concert with the king of Portugal to erect Andalusia into a separate sovereignty. 
The revolted Catalans swear fealty to France. 

French troox^s sent to aid the Catalans invade Aragon, take Perpignan and occupy 
Roussillon. Indecisive battle of Lerida. 

Disgrace of Olivares. Luis de Haro succeeds him. The Spaniards invade Champagne 
and are severely defeated at Rocroi. The Spaniards victorious at Leidda. 

Failure of a plot to deliver Barcelona to Philip. 

The Neapolitans revolt under Masaniello who is assassinated. Don John of Austria 
sent to quiet the city. Fresh revolt. The duke of Guise aims £it the crown but is 
captured and the insurrection suppressed. 

Lerida successfully^ resists the French. The French defeat the Spaniards at Lens. 
On the termination of the Thirty Years’ War by the Peace of Westphalia, Spain 
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concludes peace with the United Provinces, acknowledging their independence and 
leaving them their conquests in Brabant and Flanders, with Maestricht and Breda 
and their acquisitions in America and the Indies. 

1651 Battle of Iviza. Don John of Austria destroys the French fleet and besieges Barcelona. 

1652 Barcelona capitulates. Catalonia returns to her allegiance to Spain. The Great 

Conde goes over to the Spaniards and leads tlfeir armies in the Spanish Netherlands 
against France. 

1654 Spaniards defeated before Arras. The buccaneers sack New Segovia, in Honduras 

and Maracaibo and Gibraltar on the Gulf of Venezuela. 

1655 Jamaica captured by the English. 

1656 Valenciennes, besieged by Turenne, is relieved by Don John and Conde. 

1657 Oliver Cromwell sends troops to aid Turenne. The English exiles join the Spaniards. 

1658 Battle of the Dunes. The Spaniards defeated. Dunkirk, Fumes, Gravelines and 

Oudenarde surrender to the French. 

1659 Battle of Elvas. The Portuguese defeat De Haro. Devastating war on the frontiers. 

The treaty of the Pyi'enees ends the French war. Louis XIV is to marry the 
infanta Maria Theresa, who renounces her claims to the Spanish crown. Spain 
abandons Roussillon, Cerdagne, Artois, and several border fortresses. Burgundy, 
Charolois, and Franche-Comte restored to Spain. France abandons the Portuguese. 

1661 Don John invades Portugal. Death of De Haro. 

1662 Don John occupies Alemtejo and 

1663 takes Evora. Spaniards defeated at Amegial. 

1664 Portuguese capture Valencia de Alcantara and defeat the Spaniards at Villaviciosa. 

Don John disgraced. 

1665 Battle of Montes-Claros won by the Portuguese. They invade Andalusia. Revolt in 

Valencia and other provinces. Philip dies and is succeeded by his son Charles II, 
a child of four years, under the regency of his mother Maria Anna of Austria. 
The Jesuit Nithard becomes supreme. 

1666 Louis XIV lays claim to Franche-Comte, Hainault, Brabant, Artois, etc., in right of 

his wife. ° 

1667 He invades the Netherlands, and takes several fortresses. 

1668 Treaty with Portugal. Spain recognises the house of Braganza. Franche-Comte con¬ 

quered by France. England, Sweden, and the Dutch form a triple alliance to pre¬ 
serve the Netherlands to Spain. Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen). Spain 
1 'A Louis his Flemish conquests. Louis restores Franche-Comte, 

1659 Disputes between the regent and Don John. Aragon and Catalonia declare for Don 
J^ohn. Nithard dismissed. The queen forced to share the government with Don 
John. 


1671 Panama sacked by the buccaneers. 

invad^ Holland. Spain joins Germany in sending troops to Holland. 

1674; Louis mconquers Franolie-Comtd. Indecisive battle of Seneffe between the allies and 
tne trench. Spanish victory in Roussillon. The victorious troops proceed to the 
. , siege of the revolted city of Messina. The French relieve Messina. 

16/0 Indecisive action off Messina between the French and the Spaniards and Dutch under 
De Euyter. De Euyter is kUled. The French defeat the allied fleet off Palermo 
and rout a Spamsh army in Sicily. 

16/7 Yalenciemies and Cambray taken by the French. The Prince of Orange rWill- 
rr defeated at Mont-Cassel. Catalonia invaded by the French, 

nnl contrives the disgrace of the queen-mother 

duces a few reforml^^®'^’''^^ suppresses the Council of the Indies, and intro- 

1678 Cerdagne occupied and Ghent and Ypres taken by the French. They evacuate Sicily. 

^e^Netiieriam^^*^’ surrenders Franche-Comte and fourteen fortresses of 

1679 Death of Don John. 

1680 suffer at an auto-da-fe. Raiding expedition of buccaneers on the 

1 of Darien and the coast of Peru. 

1683 The French renew the war. 

1684 ’^^^y^ndSa Gerona and take Luxemburg. Truce with France. Plague 

1685 Oropesa replaces Medina-Celi as prime minister. Cadiz blockaded by France to 

wious pS ^ confiscated from French merchants. Earthquakes hi 

“ch iSvSrof cSS^pTsef Antonio de So,e,r. 
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1600 Battle of Eleurns. The French defeat the allies. 

1601 Melgar succeeds Oropesa. Attempt to reform the finances. Mons and Namur taken 

1 ^Barcelona bombarded by Noailles. Urgel taken by Noailles. 

lOOd dim allies defeated at Neerwinden and Marsaglia. Charles appoints the elector of 

Bavaria hereditary governor df the Netherlands. 

1694 Noailles takes Gerona. 

1695 German mercenaries arrive in Catalonia, but are defeated at Llobregat. 

1697 Cartagena de las Indias sacked by the French and buccaneers. Peace of Ryswick 

Spam recovers Luxemburg, Mons, Courtrai, and the towns lost in Catalonia. 
Charles declining health draws the attention of Europe to the Question of his 
successor. 

1698 Secret treaty between France, England, and Holland for the partition of the Spanish 

dominions. Spain,^ the Netherlands, Sardinia and the colonies to go to the prince 
of Bavaria; Naples, Sicily, Finale, and Guipuzcoa to the dauphin ; Lombardy to the 
archduke Charles, second son of the emperor Leopold I. Charles appoints as his 
heir the prince of Bavaria, who dies immediately afterwards. French intrigues 
rouse Spanish opposition to the archduke. 

1700 Second partition treaty between France, England, and Holland for the division of the 
Spanish dominions. Spain, the Netherlands, Sardinia, and the colonies to go to 
Charles. To the dauphin, Naples, Sicily, Finale, Guipuzcoa, and 
the Mfianese. Charles appoints as his heir, Philip, duke of Anjou, a grandson of 
Louis XIV. Death of Charles II. Anjou succeeds as Philip V. 


I Eigliteentli Century 

1701 Philip arrives in Spain. The einperor protests against his accession. The nobles 

alienated by attempts at financial reform. Philip marries Maria Louisa of Savoy. 
The princess Orsini obtains supreme influence over Philip and Maria. Fueros 
restored to Catalonia. 

1702 Philip goes to Naples. Indecisive battle of Luzzara between Philip and Prince Eugene. 

Grand Alliance between England, HoUand, Denmark, Austria, and Prussia, against 
Spain and France. The allies fail before Cadiz, but destroy the Spanish plate fleet 
at Vigo. 

1704 The archduke Charles lands at Lisbon, and in union with the king of Portugal declares 

war on Spain. A French army under Berwick invades Portugal. Charles lands at 
Barcelona, but ef ects nothing and retreats. Gibraltar taken by Sir George Rooke. 
Indecisive battle off Malaga. 

1705 An attempt to recover Gibraltar fails. The allies take Barcelona. Catalonia, Valencia, 

and Murcia declare for Charles. 

1706 Philip fails at the siege of Barcelona. Portuguese invasion. Marlborough’s victory 

: at Ramillies leads to the loss of nearly the whole Spanish Netherlands. Charles 

enters Madrid. Aragon declares for him. The French driven from the Milanese 
and Charles proclaimed. The allies expelled from Castile. 

1707 Berwick defeats the allies at Almansa. The Austrians conquer Naples; Valencia 

and Aragon recovered for Philip. Their fueros abolished, and their government 
assimilated to the Castilian. 

1708 Attempt to exact a loan from the clergy. The pope forbids its payment, but offers a 

( tax on church property, which Philip declines. The allies win the battle of Oude- 
narde. The plate fleet captured by the English. Minorca, Majorca, and Sardinia 
conquered by the allies, and Oran by the Moors. 

^ 1709 Amelot, the French ambassador, dismissed. Medina-Celi prime minister. Barrier 

treaty between England and Holland regulating the northern boundary of the 
I Spanish Netherlands, and providing for their government in the name of Charles, 

[ and eventual transfer to Austria. 

i 1710 Insincere negotiations of Gertruydenberg between France and the allies. War in 

I Spain renewed. Philip defeated at Almenara and Saragossa. Charles re-enters 

Madrid, but leaves to repel an invasion of Catalonia, and Philip returns and wins 
the battle of Villaviciosa. 

1711 Death of the emperor Joseph I. The archduke Charles succeeds him as Charles VI. 
1712 England withdraws from the Grand Alliance, and recalls her troops from Catalonia. 
Philip renounces his rights to the French crown, and changes the law of succession 
to the Spanish crown, excluding females while one of his male descendants shall 
survive. 

1713 The imperial troops withdraw from Catalonia. Orry becomes finance minister, and 
reforms the administration. Death of Queen Maria Louisa. The clergy resist an 
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attempt to curb the power of the Inquisition. Spain accedes to the Peace of Utrecht 
between France and England, Holland, Prussia, Savoy, and Portugal, by which 
Philip is recognised as king of Spain; the Spanish Netherlands, Sardinia, the 
Milanese, and Naples are ceded to Austria, and Sicily to Savoy; while Eno-land 
retains Gibraltar and Minorca. e 

1714 France and England send troops to reduce Catalonia. Barcelona taken by storm. 

The privileges of Catalonia abolished, and the Castilian constitution established 
there. Majorca submits. Philip marries Elizabeth Farnese. She gains unbounded 
influence over him, and makes Alberoni, an Italian priest, her chief adviser. He 
turns his attention to the revival of commerce and industry, economical reforms, 
and the reorganisation of the army and navy. 

1715 Peace with Portugal. Colonia del Sacramento on the Rio de la Plata ceded to her. 
1716-17 Triple alliance between France, England, and Holland to preserve the provisions 

of the ti'eaty of Utrecht. 

1717 Sardinia occupied by the Spaniards. 

1718 Triple alliance bet-ween the emperor, France, and England. The Spaniards invade 

Sicily. Their fleet is destroyed by Byng in a battle off Cape Passaro. Alberoni 
concerts with count Gortz, minister of Charles XII of Sweden, a scheme for a joint 
invasion of Scotland by Sweden and Russia, which is frustrated by the death of 
Charles XIT. 

1719 Spain invaded by the French. A Spanish fleet, sent to restore the English pretender 

di^ersed by a storm. The allies ravage the Spanish coasts. Spanish reverses 
in Sicily. Holland accedes to the Triple, now the Quadruple, Alliance. Alberoni 
disgraced. Patino succeeds him. 

1720 Philip accedes to the Quadruple Alliance. Sicily ceded to Austria, and Sardinia to 

Savoy. Successful campaign on the Barbary coast. 

1721 Defensive alliance -with France and England. 

1724 Philip abdicates in favour of his son Luis. Death of Luis. Philip V resumes the 

crown. 

1725 The Spanish infanta, the intended queen of Lonis XV, sent back to Spain. Philip’s 

agent, llipperdd, concludes with the emperor the treaty of Vienna, securing the sue- 
cession of Charles, son of Philip and Elizabeth Farnese, to Parma and Tuscanv and 
arranging a commercial alliance. 

1/26 Finland joins France in the league of Hanover. Administration and dis^Tace of 
Ripperdd. ° 

172/ Gibraltar besieged by the S]3aniards. The emperor makes peace with England and 
referring the questions of Parma, Tuscany, and Gibraltar to a congress. 

1728 Philip accepts the terms in the convention of the Pardo. 

1729 Treaty of Seville between Spain, England, and France. The commercial treaty with 

toe emperor abrogated. Philip’s son Charles recognised as heir to Parma and 
Tuscany. 

l/ol The emperor annexes Parma, but in the second treaty of Vienna accedes to the treaty 
of Seville. Charles succeeds to Parma and Piacenza. 

1732 Oran recovered from the Moors. 

1733 Perpetual Family Compact between France and Spain. France, Spain, and Sardinia 

agree to assert the claims of Stanislaus Leezinsky to Poland. 

1734 Charles of Parma takes possession of Naples and is declared king of the Two Sicilies 

The retiring Germans defeated at Bitonto. Sicily reduced for Charles. The Ger¬ 
mans beaten at Parma. 

1735 Preliminaries of Vienna. France and Sardinia make peace with the emperor. Parma 

® ceded to Austria and Tuscany to Francis of Lorraine. 

Charles of Sicily accede to the Peace of Vienna, Charles retaining Sicily. 
l/o9 War of Jenkins’Eai^occasioned by the disputes of Spanish and English traders in 
tne West Indies. To meet the expense of the war, government pensions and pay¬ 
ments are suspended for a year, and the interest on the public debt reduced. Porto 
Bello captured by the English. 

1 if? emperor Charles VI. Philip claims the succession for his son Don Philip. 

1741 Unsuccessful siege of Cartagena de las Indias by the British. They fail to conquer 
-DL-v * pl^^J^^<Iers Payta and captures a Spanish treasure ship. 

171- Philip sends troops to invade Austrian Lombardy. The king of Sardinia suddenly 
goes over to the emperor and drives the Spaniards from Lombardy. The British 
fleet compels the neutrality of Naples. 

1743 Alhance of Austria, England, and Sardinia. Spain renews the French alliance in the 

Ireaty of Fontainebleau. 

1744 Indecisive battle of Hybres between the English, French, and Spanish fleets. Unsuc¬ 

cessful siege of Coni by the Spaniards. 
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1745 The French and Spanish overran the Milanese. 

1746 The French and Spaniards routed at Piacenza and expelled from Lombardy. Death 

of Philip, His son, Ferdinand VI, succeeds. 

1748 Treaty of Aiz-la-Chapelle. Don Philip receives Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla. 
^ Maria Theresa recognised as successor of Charles YI. 

1749 Commercial treaty of Aquisgran between Spain and England. Under the administra¬ 

tion of Carvajal and Ensenada, Spain begins to recover her prosperity. 

1752 Treaty of Aranjuez between Spain, Maria Theresa, and the dukes of Tuscany, and 

Parma guarantees the neutrality of Italy, 

1753 Pope Benedict XIY acknowledges by a concordat the Spanish king’s right to make 

ecclesiastical appointments. 

1754 Death of Caiwajal. ^ Richard Wall, an Irishman, succeeds him. 

1755 Earthquake in Spain. 

1759 Death of Ferdinand. His half-brother, Charles of ISTaples, succeeds as Charles III. 
Naples is handed over to Charles’ younger son, Ferdinand. Charles restores Ara¬ 
gon and Catalonia some of their privileges and remits arrears of taxes. SquiUaci 
(Esquilache) appointed minister of finance. 

1761 Third family compact with France for mutual defence. Consequent war with Eno-land. 

1762 Portugal refuses to join the family compact and is invaded by the French and ^Span¬ 

iards. England sends troops to Portugal. The Spaniards defeated at Valencia de 
Alcantara and Villa Velha. Havana and Manila captured by the English. Colonia 
del Sacramento taken from Portugal. 

1763 Peace with England. Spain cedes Florida and her fishing rights on the Newfoundland 

banks. England restores Havana and Manila. Grimaldi succeeds Wall. Louisiana 
ceded to Spain by France. The inhabitants refuse to accept the transfer. 

1765 Reorganisation of the Spanish colonies. Discontent and revolts. 

1766 Discontent roused against Squillaci by sumptuary laws, foreign innovations, and the 

high price of bread. Sanguinary revolution in Madrid called the Revolt of Esqui¬ 
lache.” De Aranda minister. He continues the policy of innovation, and 

1767 expels the Jesuit fathers from Spain and the colonies, as aiders and abettors of revolu¬ 

tion. 

1769 Louisiana subdued. 

1770 The Spaniards assert their claim to the Falkland Islands and expel the English. 

PreiDarations are made for war, but France withdrawing her support, 

1771 Spain is compelled to apologise and restore the Falklands. De Aranda dismissed. 

1773 The pope, Clement XIV, compelled by Spain to order the suppression of the Jesuits. 

The pursuit of trade declared to involve no loss of rank or privilege. 

1774 The final blow given to the Inquisition by a decree making cwil offences punishable 

by civil tribunals only. 

1775 Ceuta and Melilla attacked by the Moors. The aggressors defeated. A Spanish army 

routed in Algiers. 

1776 The Portuguese attack the Spaniards on the Rio Grande. Colonia del Sacramento 

and the neighbouring colonies occupied by Spain. 

1777 Grimaldi replaced by Florida-Blanca. Peace with Portugal. Spain retains Colonia 

del Sacramento. 

1778 Perpetual alliance with Portugal. Privilege of free trade wdth all American colonies 

save Mexico granted to seven principal Spanish ports. The privilege was after¬ 
wards extended to all the provinces save Biscay. 

1779 Spain offers to mediate between England and her revolted American colonies. On 

her refusal Spain declares war. Gibraltar besieged by the Spaniards. Failure of a 
Franco-Spanish naval expedition against England. 

1780 The principle of the Armed Neutrality announced by Russia and accepted by Spain. 

Rodney defeats the Spanish fleet off Cape St. Vincent. English transport fleet 
captured. 

1781 Pensacola taken by the Spaniards. Rebellions in Peru and Mexico. 

1782 Minorca taken by the French and Spaniards. Gibraltar relieved by How^e. Treaty 

with Turkey containing commercial provisions, arranging for the exchange of 
slaves and protection for Spanish pilgrims. 

1783 Peace with England concluded at Versailles. Spain retains Minorca and Florida. 

Increase of duties on foreign manufactures. 

1784 The proceedings of the Inquisition against grandees and officials subjected to the 

king’s approval. 

1786 Treaty with Algiers. The Algerian government guarantees the suppression of piracy 
1788 Death of Charles III. He is succeeded by his son Charles IV. 

1791 Spain protests against the foundation of the English settlement at Nootka Sound, 
but being unsupported by France has to recognise it. This humiliation being 
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attributed to the French lie volution leads to a reaction against liberalism. 
Florida-Blanca urges the European powers to restore Louis XVI. 

1792 Dismissal of Florida-Blanca. Manuel de Godoy, the queen’s favourite, becomes 

supreme. The Spanish government intercedes for Louis XVI. 

1793 Execution of Louis XVI. Spain joins the F^'st Coalition against France. Failure 

of the invasion of France. 

1794 The Spaniards are defeated with the loss of nine thousand men and surrender 

Figiieras. The French invade Spain. 

1795 Treaty of Bale. Spain surrenders her territory in Santo Domingo. The French 

evacuate Spain. 

1796 Alliance between France and Spain in the treaty of San Ildefonso. Spain joins 

1797 the war against England, and her fleet is defeated in the battle of Cape St. Vincent. 
1800 Louisiana ceded to France. 


Nineteenth Century 

1801 Successful invasion of Portugal. Portugal agrees to exclude English forces from her 
ports. Napoleon exacts a large payment from Portugal and insists on Spain’s 
ceding Trinidad to England. 

1803 Napoleon compels Spain to pay a large subsidy for the war with England and to 
undertake to secure Portuguese neutrality. 

1805 Spain joins France in the war. The English defeat the French and Spaniards at 

Cape Finisterre and Trafalgar. British invasion of Buenos Ayres. 

1806 Ferdinand, king of Naples, expelled from Naples. Spain prepares for war, but after 

Napoleon’s victory at Jena renews the 

1807 French alliance in the Treaty of Fontainebleau, arranging for the partition of Portugal. 

Ferdinand, x>rince of Asturias, conspires against the government. Charles asks 
help from Napoleon. The French march into Spain. Reconciliation of Ferdinand 
and Charles. 

1808 Murat sent to command the French troops in Spain. Barcelona, Pamiflona, and the 

northern fortresses of Spain occupied by the French. Indignation in Spain and 
V-,. riots against Godoy. Charles IV is constrained to abdicate in favour of Ferdi¬ 
nand VII. Murat occupies Madrid. Charles declares his abdication compulsory, 
•i-- Meeting of Napoleon and the Spanish royal family at Bayonne. Murat assumes 

\ ' ; the Spanish government in the name of Charles IV. Ferdinand restores the crown 

jto Charles IV, who resigns his rights to Napoleon and retires to Kome. Napoleon 
! -y" makes Joseph Bonaparte king. General revolt against the French throughout 
/ o-:) * Spain. The French sack Cordova. Saragossa and Valencia successfully resist them. 

/::: Savage guerilla warfare. Capitulation of Baylen ; twenty thousand French sur- 

-V render. Flight of Joseph. The central junta assumes the government. French 
, victories of Burgos, Espinosa, and Tudela. Napoleon enters Madrid, abolishes 

feudalism and the Inquisition and restores Joseph. The Spanish colonies of 

Buenos Ayres, Mexico, Chili, and Venezuela revolt. 

1809 Battle of Corunna and retreat of an English army. Napoleon quits Spain. Joseph 

returns. Marshal Lannes takes Saragossa by storm. French victories of Medellin 
and Ciudad-Real. Soult commander-in-chief of the French in Spain. Wellington is 
sent to aid the Spaniards and defeats the French at Talavera, Wellington returns 
to Portugal. Spaniards defeated at Ocana. Flight of the central junta from 
Seville to the isle of Leon. Joseph enters Seville. 

1810 Napoleon converts Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre, and Biscay into military governments. 

Juntas formed in the colonial cities govern in Ferdinand’s name, but work for 
independence. The cortes meet at the isle of Leon, swear fealty to Ferdinand VII 

1811 as a constitutional monarch and declai'e the abolition of feudalism, the privileges of 

the nobles and the tithes of the church, declare the sovereignty to reside in the 
people, and draw up a constitution called the constitution of the year 12.” The 
cortes refuse to gTant the colonies equality of representation and free trade. Most 
of the colonies declare their independence and successfully assert it against Spanish 
troops. The cortes conclude a treaty with England, granting her free trade in 
America, and make Wellington commander-in-chief of the Spanish troops in the 
western provinces. The French take Tarragona, Murviedro, and Valencia. 

1812 Wellington captures Badajoz, defeats Marmont at Salamanca, and enters Madrid. 

1813 AVellington defeats Joseph at Vitoria. NaxDoleon recalls Joseph and names Soult 

governor of Spain. Wellington takes San Sebastian and Pamplona. Wellington 
invades France. 

1814 Ferdinand VII returns. He imprisons the liberal leaders and restores absolutism 

with the privileges of the nobles and clergy. The Inquisition re-erected. Persecu- 
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tion of partisans of Joseph, leaders of the liberal party, and guerilla captains. A 
camarilla or court party rules supreme and organises a reign of terror. Wars for 
independence in the South American colonies. 

1815 Poiiier’s rebellion at Corunna suppressed. Morillo sent to Venezuela. He crushes 

rebellion and governs vigorouiLy. 

1816 Rio de la Plata asserts its independence. 

1817 Lacy rebels in Catalonia, is captured and shot. 

1819 Florida sold to the United States. Secret societies formed against the governnieiit. 

1820 Venezuela and New G-ranada declare their union as the Free State of Colombia. An 

army, assembled to conquer Colombia, rebels under Riego and Quiroga. The revolt 
spreads throughout Spain. Ferdinand compelled to swear to the constitution and 
abolish the Inquisition. Cortes and liberal government. The moderate party fails 
to resti'ain the radicals. The priests stir up the people against the constitution. 
Disorder throughout the country. 

1821 Mexico becomes independent. 

1822 Triumph of the radical party. Riego president of the cortes. The clerical and servile 

(I’oyal) party sets up a regency in Urgel and arms for the king. Civil war in 
Catalonia and Aragon between serviles and radicals. Congress of Verona, France, 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia agi’ee for armed intervention in Spain in favour of 
Ferdinand. Victory of the Liberals under Mina and flight of the regency to France. 

1823 The government withdraws to Seville. Invasion by the French. The serviles and 

common people join them. The French erect a provisional government in Madrid 
and restore the ‘‘ legitimate order of things. The cortes withdraw to Cadiz, but 
surrender it to the French. Ferdinand resumes despotic power. Execution of 
Riego and other liberals. Many go into exile. President Monroe declares the 
United States’ intention to oppose the interference of European powers for the 
restoration of Spanish absolutism in America. 

* 1824 Battle of Ayacucho. Chili and Peru achieve independence by the defeat of the 
Spaniards. 

1825 ‘^Commissions of purification” persecute all opponents of despotism. Bessieres’s 
revolt suppressed. 

1830 Ferdinand publishes the Pragmatic Sanction of 1789 which abrogated the Salic law 
of 1713. Birth of Ferdinand’s daughter Isabella. 

1832 Illness of Ferdinand. The queen Christina appointed regent. Ferdinand recalls the 

Pragmatic Sanction, thus restoring the rights of his brother Don Carlos. The 
queen recalls the exiled constitutionalists. Ferdinand cancels his revocation of the 
Pragmatic Sanction. Disturbances in favour of Don Carlos. Don Carlos exiled. 

1833 Death of Ferdinand. Christina regent for Isabella II. The northern provinces 

revolt for Carlos. France and England recognise Isabella. Don Carlos assumes 
the title of Carlos V king of Spain. 

1834 Ministry of Martinez de la Rosa, including moderate royalists and moderate liberals, 

The cortes summoned. Quadruple Alliance. France and England agree to support 
the young queens of Spain and Portugal against the pretenders Carlos and Miguel. 
A Spanish army invades Portugal and expels the Portuguese pretender. Carlos 
escapes to England. A savage guerilla war between Carlists and Christinos begin s 
in Biscay and Navarre. Carlos returns. Mina given command of the queen’s 

1835 Mutiny of the guards in favour of the constitution of 1812. The^ Carlists become 

masters of all northern Spain. Dissension between the rival parties of moderates 
and radicals, or progressists, and anarchy in the southern provinces. Cloisters 
attacked and monks murdered by the Christinos. Semi-republican juntas fornied 
in the cities. The Carlists defeated at Mendigorria. The war continues with 
increased savagery. Mendizabal minister. 

1836 The convent law of Mendizabal suppresses the monastic orders, confiscating their goods. 

Mendizabal retires. The moderates in power. A British legion defeats the Carlists 
at Bilbao. At La Granjathe soldiers force Christina to promulgate the constitution 
of 1812 and dismiss her ministers. The Christine general Espartero relieves Bilbao. 
The “ royal expedition ” of Don Carlos to Madrid is driven back to the north. 

1837 The constitution modified by the cortes and made less democratic. Carlos enters 

Castile, but is expelled by Espartero. 

1838 The moderates in power. Attempts at absolutist reaction. 

1839 Maroto becomes Don Carlos’ chief adviser and opens negotiations with Espartero 

which lead to the treaty of Bergara, by which the insurgents agree to lay down 
their arms in return for an amnesty and confirmation of the faeros of Navarre and 
Biscay. Carlos escapes to France. The war continues two years longer in Catalonia 
and Valencia. 
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40 The liberals force Christiua to accept Espartero as chief minister. She abdicates 

41 Espaitero regent. Insurrections in favour of Christina. 

4o ItOTolt of Barcelona. General Narvaez occupies Madrid for Christinn 

44 Insurrection of the coloured population of CubaC 

45 New constitution increasing the power of the crown. 

^°4\^tSrke Sn4^e”^^ “ster 

17 Cabrera fails to excite a Carlist rising. 

^MppIJssed!^® Carlists. P^voltin Cuba in favour of union with the United States 
51 Fall of Narvaez. Concessions to the clergy. 

^pre°sT**^*''^*^°'^ changed in favour of absolutism. Limitation of the freedom of the 

4 Tim moderates and radicals join in a liberal union. Kevolts in Barcelona and MAdidd 

S'?wT to internal prosperity. Sale rf4e p™t 

of the chinch, of institutions, and of the state ordered. P P J 

Espartero retires. Eiots in Madrid and Barcelona. The old mod-^ 
erate party under Narvaez in power. oia moa- 

8 Union of moderates and radicals under the O’DonneU ministiw. 

0 Successful expedition to Morocco. The Spaniards win the battles of Tetuan and 
Guad l^s. Ortega proclaims Don Carlos’ son as Charles VI. Orteea cantaitd nnd 
1 <?An^°*'n Carlos sons captured and compelled to renounce their pretensions. 

1 Santo Domingo declared reunited to Spain. Convention of Tnndnn^ Af * * 4 * , 

nations France, and Spain agree to force Mexico to f ulfil hm-^ofu' 

3 '+f^ troops under Prim join in the Mexican expedition. 

^ O’DonueirSbhi’e^^^^^ ““^understanding with France. Dissolution of the 

4 War with Santo Domingo. 

D A party formed for the union of Spain with Portugal. 

3 War with Peru. Kebellion in Catalonia, Valencia, and Madrid. A new miuiAfrv 
teirOT.^^^^^®^ Gonsalez Bravo endeavours to restrain rebellion by a reig^^S 

3 The Uberal union, progi-essists, and democrats unite against the government Pevn 

® xuim, lopete, and Olozaga. Disputes as to the form of o-owpvt*. 

) orders abolished and toleration proclaimed. Cuban insurrection* 

> Monarchist majority in constituent cortes. Various candSs for the throS 

“°“^*totion drawn up. Serrano becomes regent with Prim as miniMer 
Kepubhcan and Carlist risings siipjoressed. ® minister. 

'^“Ssli’nateL ®^®<=tod king of Spain. Prim 

. Serrano and Sagasta ministers. 

' government. Constituent assembly meets to draw 

Wnf “ °PP°=’it^mn to the federalists erect independent governments in the coast 

SeoueSe Zht l=f°°T ®^toeme repullicans. CnbTilvolte in 

partXrrmerl™t,i r slaves and seeks union with the United States. A 

Lem executed landing m Cuba to aid the insurgents seized and many of 

^ dosed ^ Mhiter?^sembly with troops and declares the cortes 
tL federaSfa Serrano and Sagasta. Cartagena surrenders to 

king. ^ ^ ® 1 Martinez Campos proclaims Alfonso XII, son of Isabella, 

Alfonso teturns to Spain._ Keligious liberty abolished. The law of civil man-iive 
UiyhVito°rirLdEs2lkca^^^^^ <^atalonia and Valencia. 

Fh,'c.SiXo^.”XS.'’' '•'“I 

Aisla™! ucMoohett Maria 


a.;- -.lAiJLUaSO II 

Christina. Canovas del Castillo ministry. 
Caw for abolition of slavery in Cuba. 

Sn.fyQcf.Q YVll n X4"i.T-r ^ I -1 . 


T^fe^trL^"conSudfd\°** Catalonia over a projected commercial treaty with France. 
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Hst and military outbreaks. Posada Hen-era succeeds Sagasta. 
ervative ministry under Canovas del Castillo. 

ate with Germ^y over Caroline Islands arbitrated by tbe pope (1886). Death 
Alfonso XII. Queen Maria Christina regent. Sagasta ministry ^ ^ 

mercial treaty with England, Birth of Alfonso XIH. Don Carlos protests 
mist tne proclamation ot Alfonso. ^ 

Zorrma issues a revolutionary manifesto demanding a new form of government 
be settled by the people. Eepublican disturbances, 
duction of trial by jury. Great strike in Catalonia. 

■m of the constitution. Canovas del Castillo ministi-y, 

commercial tariff and consequent break with France. War with Morocco, 
jasta again minister. 

)sions produced by anarchists in Barcelona. 

lation against anarchists. Consecration of the first bishop of the Spanish 
irmed church. ^ 


with Morocco. 

^ain^ requests Spain to recognise the independence of Cuba. Indignation 

1 refonn bHl passed. Cubans recognised as belligerents by the United States, 
loyas del Castillo assassinated by an anarchist. Sagasta ministry, 
stice to the Cubans. The president of the United States sends a messao'e to 
^’ess lequiring the end of the Cnbaii War. Spain declares the message incom- 
ible with Spanish rights. Bread riots in Spain. War with the United States in 
)a and the Philippines. The Spaniards defeated in the battles of Manila, San 
n, and Santiago. Santiago surrenders. Martial law proclaimed in Spain, 
lippme Eepublic proclaimed. Treaty between Spain and America. Spain 
Cuba, Porto Eico, and her other possessions in the Antilles 

. Philippnes. 

left with embarrassed finances. The Sagasta ministry resigns. Senor Silvela 
ns the modern conservative party. Senor Villaverde effects many financial 
irms. Caroline Islands sold to Germany. Eeform of the navy. 

7 conservative administration formed by General Azcarraga. 


Twentieth Century 

ilerical riots in Madrid and other towns. A Liberal government under Sagasta 
in goes into power. The queen in opening the Cortes declares that a thorough 
al reorganization of the country is necessary, that its finances must be con- 
iated and its wealth developed. 

30 XIII declared of age and crowned. Attempt to assassinate Alfonso XIII. 
ela returns to powder. Spain concludes treaties of arbitration with all countries 
oixth America except Chile. 

of Sagasta. Xew cabinet headed by Senor Villaverdi, shortly afterwards replaced 
Senor Maura. 

political dissension. Attempt to assassinate Senor Maura. 

.ational 'po-ur^arUrs concerning Morocco. 

ige of Alfonso XIII to Princess Ena (known as Queen Victoria Eugenie) niece of 
ng Edward YU of Great Britain. The Duke of Almodovar represents Spain at 
! Algeciras Conference when the powers agree upon reforms in Morocco. 

Maura forms a new cabinet. Ecclesiastical disturbances at Barcelona. The Pope 
Lseiits to act as godfather to the heir of Spain, a son, horn May 10th. 
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Tenth Century 

997 Oporto and sumunding territory takeir from tire Moors by Bermudo II of Galicia. 

Eleventh Century 

1055 Ceajd^Jher fortresses captured fron> the Moors by Ferdinand the Great of Castile 
1 takes Laniego and Viseu 

_ the conquered territory into a country under Sesnando, a 

■with GaUoiafTMs son Gar^^^^^^*^ counties of Coimbra and Oporto passes 

IO 9 I A£SSrPm^“caW^.^^^ VI. 

bra, to Count Henry of Burcmndy^fl^esaTcon*! Oporto and Coini- 

1072. ^ i>ur,,unay (Jiesan 9 on), who mamed his daughter Theresa, 

Twelfth Century 

internal troubles o/that king'dom’^ Castile and Leon. Henry interferes in the 

AS“.'“ ■>«*“■ o' Hoot- Thoros. J„, h„ 

S'*' Si™ powr lo her lover r.rataa 
Theresa captive. Peace made. 

I 10 R Alf™=n w? conquers Theresa’s realm and compels her homarrc 

1138 Alfonso Henriques assumes power, defeats and exiles ThereL Ih , 

three times invades Galicia and in ineresa. in the next years he 

1137 defeats Alfonso VIPs troops at Cemeia Peace of Tnv ur„,v» vr 

to the king of Leon. ^ ne oi luy. Alfonso Hennques submits 

1139 Battle of Ourique. Alfonso Henriaues crushes the a 1 

1 un by his soldiers ^ formerly 

1140 The Mooi's capture and destroy Leiria Tonme-n- nf w n rr,, 

knights defeat the Castilian Alfonso HenValdevez. The Portuguese 
1143 Peace of Zamora. AlfonL vfl acWw?ed<^e, of Portugal as Alfons? 1 . 

himself a vassal of the pope I as king. The latter declares 

lilt Tie® Templars at Soure. 

1147 Alfonso I captures Santarem and takes Lisbon with the alR ta i- , 

ii«o . ®™saders. Other Moorish cities surrender ^ ^ English and other 

1 I-! repulsed at Alcacer-do-Sal. 

II 08 Alfonso captures Alcacer-do-Sal. 
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1161 Alfonso is defeated by the Moors. 

1166 The Moors take Evora. • . 

1167 Alfonso invades Galicia. 

1168 Alfonso besieges Badajoz, is taken prisoner.and compelled to relinquish Galician con¬ 

quests. 

1170 Alfonso loses to the Moors in Aleititejo. 

1171 Alfonso victorious at Santarem, makes seven years’ truce with Moors. 

1172 Makes his son Dom Sancho co-ruler, who fights the Moors constantly. 

1184 Doin Sancho crushes and kills Yusuf at Santarem. 

1185 Alfonso dies and is succeeded by Sancho I, O Povoador City Builder”). 

1189 Sancho, aided by crusaders on^theii* way to Palestine, takes Algarve and Siives from 
the Moors. 

1192 Tl^ Moors re-conquer Alemtejo, but are repulsed at Santarem, and peace is made. 
Eom Sancho wages constant war with Alfonso IX of Leon. He builds many cities, 

Thirteenth Century 

1209 Sancho’s quarrels with Pope Innocent III, respecting jurisdiction over priests culmi¬ 

nate in the siege and escape of the bishop of Oporto. ^ 

1210 Dom Sancho gi-ants the pope’s demands, retires to a convent and dies. 

1211 Alfonso II “ the Fat ” succeeds, and summons the first real parliament; he wars wdth 

his brothers and sisters and Alfonso IX of Leon. 

1212 Portuguese take part in the battle of Las Havas de Tolosa. 

1217 Alcacer-do-Sal recovered from the Moors. Alfonso II is excommunicated for seizing 
church lands. ^ 

1223 Alfonso II dies and is succeeded by the thirteen-year-old Sancho II. 

1226 Sancho II captures Elvas from the Moors. 

1227 Sancho reinstates officials hostile to the clergy and fights the Moors. 

1228 The pope reconcHed. 

1237 The pope lays an interdict on Portugal, but is pacified. 

1239-1244 Sancho II takes several cities from the Moors. 

1245 The pope deposes Sancho II. The clerical party sets up Sancho’s brother, 

1248 Alfonso, who drives Sancho II into exile, where he dies. Alfonso III completes tlie 
conquest of Algarve. 

1254 Alfonso marries Beatrice de Guzman, the natural daughter of Alfonso the Learned of 
Castile, so alienating the papal faction. Alfonso III summons a cortes at Leiria. 

1261 The cortes forces the king to recognize the necessity of obtaining the people’s consent 

to taxation. 

1262 The pope legalizes the king’s marriage and legitimates his son Dom Diniz, who 

1263 is made king of Algarve. 

1277 Dom Diniz rebels against his father. 

1279 Alfonso III dies, leaving Portugal fully established and its boundaries defined. Dom 
Diniz El Re Lavrador, established after war with his brother. Period of internal 
progress and prosperity. 

1294 Commercial treaty with Edward I of England. 

1297 Peace settled wdth Castile and Leon. 

1300 University founded at Lisbon. 


Fourteenth Century 

1319 Diniz founds the order of Christ to replace the Templars. 

1323 His wife, St. Isabella, prevents a battle between Diniz and his son Alfonso. 

1325 Diniz dies and is succeeded by Alfonso IV. 

1336 Alfonso invades Castile; peace made by St. Isabella. 

1340 The Portuguese and Castilians defeat the Moors at the river Salado. 

1348 The Black death invades Portugal. 

1355 Ines de Castro, wife or mistress of the infante Dom Pedro, murdered. 

1357 Alfonso dies and is succeeded by Dom Pedro (I) the Severe. 

1361 Pedro the Cruel of Castile sm'renders the murderers of Ines in exchange for Castilian 
fugitives. The murderers put to death with torture. 

1367 Pedro dies and is succeeded by Ferdinand the Handsome, who 

1369 claims the throne of _ Castile and Leon, and combats Henry of Trastamara. 

1371 Ferdinand resigns his claims to Castile. 

1373 Henry of Trastamara invades Portugal. 

1374 Ferdinand promises to support John of Gaunt’s claims to Castile, but again makes 

peace with Henry of Trastamara. 
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1383 The English, angry at Ferdinand’s fickleness, ravage Portugal. Ferdinand dies, 

leaving liis wife Leonora regent, against whom the people rise. 

1384 Juan I of Castile allies himself with her, but is repulsed at Lisbon. 

1385 The Portuguese proclaim Dom Joao, grand master of Aviz and son of Pedro the 

Severe, king, as Joao (I) the Great. The Portuguese defeat the Castilians at Aliu- 
barrota and Yalverde. * 

1386 A perpetual treaty of alliance signed with England. 

1398 Ines de Castro^s son, Diiiiz, attempts to overthrow Joao, but, with English assistance, 
he is defeated. ' 


Fifteenth Century 

1411 Peace made with Castile. 

1415 Jhe Portuguese take Ceuta in Africa, their first foreign possession. 

1418 Prince Henryks captains discover the Madeiras. 

1420 Madeiras colonised. 

1432 Azores occupied by Portuguese. 

1433 A Portuguese ship passes Cape Bojador. Joao dies and is succeeded bv Duarte 

(hdward), who calls a cortes at Evora and passes the Lei Mental ordainino- tlie 
reversion to the crown of lands granted to nobles on failure of male descendants of 
tne grantee. 

JL‘sSSe‘"^'“ 

mi ““ »' “» “S'”*- 

1447 Alfonso V conies of age and dismisses Pedro. 

1449 Alfonso V defeats and kills Pedro at AKarrobeira. 

1458 Alfonso takes Alcacer-Seguier, Africa. 

iSA?si‘"d£Ssrs£-Leor 

1464 Alfonso repulsed in Africa. 

captured by the Portuguese. 

U7fi Juana (Beltraneja) of CastUe and claims the Castilian crown, 

(Wrefl^antrSStoa c^^^^^^ concludes with Castile the treaty of Alcantara 

1481 The cortes of Evora determines on an inquiry 

1483 abrogation of the judicial powers of the nobles. ^ ^ 

1B4 Diog. 

TIqI Bartholomeu Dias discovers the Cape of Good Hope. 

1488 Cornmercial treaty with England. ^ 

enters Abyssinia. 

^ boundary between Portuguese and Spanish areas of 

1495 of Tordesillas the boimdary is readjusted. 

1495 Jocio II dies without heirs and is succeeded by Emmanuel th^ Prirtnna+-.a i 

1500 Cdii»l discover Brad. Facto*, ealablished at Kananut and Cochin. 


1501 

1502 

1505 

1506 
1508 

1510 

1511 

1512 
1515 

1517 

1518 

1520 

1521 




-^ 


Ceylon. Mombasa oSd! Louren 90 discovers 

Massacre of the New Christians in Lisbon. 

Albuquerque supersedes Almeida as viceroy in India 

anOfSa."" and conquers Goa 

SenSo discovers the Moluccas. 

AndX3leScan?on““'- estabUshed at Diu. 

Portuguese settlement established in Ceylon. 

MageUan discovers the straits of MagellL. 

Andrade reaches Pekin. Emmanuel dies, and is succeeded by Joao III. He finds 
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Ms countrymen too eager to gain wealth by foreign adventure and emigration, thus 
threatening depopulation. ’ > 

1531 Daman taken and destroyed by Portuguese. Sousa founds Stio Vicente in Brazil and 
receives a grant of the first hereditary captaincy, or governorship of a province, in 

Ji$r3^zix« 

1536 Inquisition established in Portugal. 

1539 Bishopric established at Goa. 

154:1 St. Francis Xavier sent to the Indies. Estevao da Gama, governor of India, leads an 
expedition to the Red Sea. 

1542 Japan discovered by Feriiao Mendes Pinto. 

1543 Xavier founds Christian settlements in Travancore. 

Jrfo viceroy De Castro wins victory of Diu over the king of Guzerat. 

1548 St. Francis Xavier goes to Japan. 

1549 Thom(i de Sousa first governor-general of Brazil. He founds Bahia and governs bv 

aid of Jesuits. ^ ^ 

1557 Factories established at Macao. Joao III dies, and is succeeded by his three-year-old 

grandson Sebastian, under the regency of his grandmother Catherine and his 
. T. S’reat-uncle Cardinal Henry, but under the power of the brothers Camara. 

1558 Portuguese settled at Daman. 

1560 Inquisition introduced into India. 

1567 Portuguese established at Rio de Janeiro after conflicts with French settlers 

1568 Sebastian of age. 

1578 He invades Africa, and is defeated and killed at Kassr-el-Kebir. He is succeeded by 
his uncle Henry, who, feeling that he cannot live long, calls the cortes to name 
his successor. 

1580 Henry dies. Philip II of Spain is chosen king as Philip I, and defeats his rival 
Antonio, prior of Crato, at Alcantara, and again in 
1582 the Azores. 

1584-1685 Two pretenders, who claim to be the dead Sebastian, captured. 

1585 Sao Thiago, Cape Verd Islands, captured by an English fleet. 

1586 Bahia plundered by the English. 

1589 Combined English and Dutch expedition to ‘‘restore’* Antonio, wdns successes, but 
retreats. 

1594 Gabriel Espinosa, a third false Sebastian, executed. Philip closes the Portuguese 
harbours to the Dutch. 

1596 The English sack Faro and Fort Arguin and ravage the Azores. 

1597 The Dutch build a factory in Java and occupy other East Indian possessions. 

1598 Philip II (III of Spain) king. 


Seventeenth Gentu'i'y 

1603 Tullio, a fourth false Sebastian, captured. 

1605 The Dutch take Amboyna and expel the Portuguese from the Moluccas. 

1615 The Portuguese defeat the king of Achin in Malacca. 

1621 Philip III (ly of Spain). 

1622 The^Shah of Persia, aided by the English, recovers Ormus. 

1624 Bahia taken by the Dutch and recovered. 

1630 Olinda in Brazil taken by the Dutch. Maurice of Xassau extends the Dutch power 
in Brazil. 

1632 Military post of Tete in Mozambique established. 

1634 An insurrection in Lisbon put down. 

1637 An insurrection in Evora put down. 

1638 The Dutch take Portuguese forts in Ceylon. 

1640 The Dutch take Malacca. The Portuguese having been alienated by the misfortunes 

of their country under Spanish rule and by tlie bad faith of their kings, a sudden 
rewlution ousts the Spaniards and gives the crown to the duke of Braganza as 
Joao (IV) the Fortunate. The assistance afforded by the Jesuits in this revolution 
is rewarded by almost unlimited power in ecclesiastical and great influence in civil 
affairs. 

1641 The cortes assembles and accepts Joao lY. France and Holland send fleets, England 

recognises the king. Caminha conspiracy to restore Spanish powder betrayed by the 
Spanish marquis De Ayamonte. The leaders executed. 

1644 Albuquerque defeats the Spaniards at Montijo. 

1645 Revolts against Dutch rule in Brazil and consequent breach with Holland. 

1648 Benguela and Angola recovered from the Dutch. 
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1650 


1052 

1654 : 

1656 

1658 

1659 

1661 

1682 


1663 

1661 

1665 

1666 

1667 

1668 

1683 

1698 


1703 


The revolted English fleet under Prince Kupert takes refuse in the Ta o-n s ti,^ -p * 
guese reiftise to allow the parliameutarv adiniral ^ Portii- 

attacks Portuguese merchantinen “ Blake 

trea^ with England, greatly in the latter’s favour. 

1 he Dutch expelled from Brazil. »ravoui. 

-iVienezes defeats the Spaniards at Elvas. In the treats -fVia -p 

promises Spain to abandon Portuo-al Pyrenees, France 

Spaniards invade Portugal. ^ 

cf^fT^gTeratJ^^^^ ? f’I f Charles 11 and the 

minions. AlfoLo VI declares ^imSlf of age. Portuguese do- 

Alagalh&s defIate^thi°Spa^Sarfs^aTciudad°E^^ Tht D^f f + “t 

settlements on the coast of Malabar ® Portuguese 

imprisoned.®®Ty queen^'g^^^^^ B'^dro. Alfonso 

M.pento.» Ih. 

The king dies in prison. Dom Pedro succeeds as Pedro II 
Portuguese expelled from Mombasa. 

MJiffhteentli Ccutu'i'y 


1704 

1706 

1707 

1709 

1711 

1715 

1717 

1728 

1739 

1740 
1750 


1753 

1755 

1757 

1758 

1759 

1760 
1762 


1763 

1769 

1773 


^ KeS"e 1 o 

subsequent friendship Ltwllu theTwo^mni+rtsf ®p 

AiSdfk ’ r\® B“glish candidate to the SpanishX-on^? 

successfully invad^^Spaim English forces and with Portuguese aid 

^Thl\ 1 r wEh PMip%tpr.®^ ^ of Cadaval contmues 

^ Portuguese, Dutch, and Enghsh defeated by the Spaniards at 

Portuguese under Fronteira defeated at Gaia. 

ASr^ 5 k'‘rplS;'*“' 0 »e“J-rro«i. bomb^, „d Ei, d. J..dro, B.«lb ' 

Portugese fleet defeats Tm-ks off Cape Matapan. 

^tombasa recovered bj Portuguese 

•'Tb/src ohicsfSririh?’ «»“> j-™* *0 p«»ba 

Pombal expels the Jesuits from coui-t. ‘ 

The pope peunits Josh’s daughter to marry her uncle Pedro 

Valencia de Alcantara and Villa Velha and ^ Spaniards are beaten at 

^°s.“rOT\tejsi‘£ys "‘*™ “““o" "-“■7 ro'% 1 - 


1 
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17^ leaving the throne to his daughter Maria I with her husband Pedro HI 

drives Pombai from court. “ 

1 loo r iiusband acd eldest son die and 
1788 her mind giyes way. 

^EeTOlutSn? sympathisers with the French 

1 voi disastrous war with Prance. 

i 7 Qft ^ ‘ae treaty of Bale, Spain makes a separate peace with France. 

Jvnn averted by the arrival of Englmh aid. 

1799 Dom Joao declared regent. 

1800 Bonaparte at Madrid offers Portugal impossible terms of peace with Spain and 

Nineteenth Century 

1801 Ohyenza, Campo Mayor, etc., taken by the French and Spaniards. Fran co-Spanish 

Kosa. Peace with Spain and France with^large 
t^fii T ^ sends Eannes as minister, and Portugal consents 

1 cn,i demands. Portugal s neutrality recognised by France. ^ 

1804 JNapoleon requires Port^al to join the Continental System and exclude British ves- 
1 snv P Portuguese government hesitates. 

1807 France and Spam sign the treaty of Fontainebleau, agreeing to conquer and divide 

sZh : Ta^nco Ld Sola^io oTc^y the 

■weloonie them. On English advice Dom Joao names a Muncil 
1 QAo T sails for Brazil ]ust as the French enter Lisbon. 

1808 Jmiot de^clares that the bouse of Braganza has ceased to reign, and divides Portugal 

into military provinces. Junot leaves Lisbon, and the regency calls on the peonle 
against the French in many places and appeal to England^ Sir 
(later I^ke of Wellington) arrives with English troops. Welles- 
ley defeats La.Borde at Roli 9 a and Junot at Vimeiro. Convention of Cintra by 
which Junot agrees to evacuate Portugal. ^ 

plunders Oporto, but is expelled by WeUesley, who invades Spain but 
retreats after winmiig tlm battle of Palavera. Beresford organises the Portuguese 
1 Q 1 A English ambassador added to the regency. ^ 

1810 Ma^ena commissioned to reconquer Portugal; he takes Almeida. Wellington defeats 

Massena at Busaco and retires to the lines of Torres Vedras, which he defends for 
^ more than a year against all attacks 

1811 till JV^ssena is cupelled to retreat, when he is followed by Wellington and defeated 

4e Onoro. Wellington withdraws to Portugal. 

1812 Wellington again invades Spain. 

1814 End of Peninsular War. England grants Portuguese sufferers £100,000. The Portu- 
guese court remains in Brazil, while Portugal is left in the hands of Beresford and 
of Engfand discontent excited by the treatment of Portugal as a province 

1816 Portuguese monarchy given the title of the United Kingdom of Portugal, Brazil, and 
the Algaryes. Patriotic agitations and secret societies formed to restore the Portu¬ 
guese to their position as a nation. 

1816 Maria I dies, and the regent becomes king as Joao VI. 

1817 Monte Video occupied by the Portuguese. General de Andrade’s plot for revolt 

against the English betrayed and the leaders executed. Bevolts in Brazil put 
down. ^ 

1818 Severe edicts against clubs and secret societies in Portugal. The agitation against 

foreign rule increases. o a 

1820 Beresford goes to Brazil. Bising in Oporto. The English are expelled and a new 

regency and assembly formed, which abolishes the Inquisition and draws up a 
constitution, afterwards known as the constitution of 1822, constituting the cortes 
as one elective chamber. 

1821 JoSq VI returns from Brazil. The queen Carlota Joaquina and her second son Dom 

Miguel become the centre of absolutist reaction and are expelled from Lisbon. 
r> Disputes between Portuguese and Brazilian deputies in the cortes. 

TO AO under Joao’s son Pedro, who is chosen emperor as Pedro I. 

18.-d A rebellion in Tras-os-Montes. Joao revises the constitution. A Brazilian fleet 
defeats the Portuguese. 

1824 The king’s son Miguel revolts, but the revolt is suppressed by the energy of the 
foreign ambassadors, and a new constitution establishes the cortes in their ancient 
form, divided into three estates. 

H. W. — VOL. X. 2 T. 
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lS2o The royal family goes to Brazil, where Joao is accepted as emperor then ahdiVotoc. 
isofi of Brazil.^ ’ Creates m 

18-6 Joao VI dies. Pedro IV grants a constitutional charter. He abdicates tlie thmnA 
of Portugal in favour of his daughter Maria II CMaria da nnr;a^ i “ ™roae 
is ^der the regency of her aunt Isabella Maria. MigueUweim fidefitv tTrta a 
stitution. Marquis of Chaves raises an insurfection forMionel Miffuefis bptrnt^°h 
1 oov <=^Ued in to keep order. ° ^ betrothed 

1 Qoo regent and English troops withdraw. 

“ parUament. 

1 o!? defeated by constitutionalists at Terceira. 

®*®-. appointed for 

^ttefby SaSiur" “ fleet 

““ 1StSP-“ »i" “r 

1S 40 p^“*of the new constitution of 1838, based on that of IS^o 

XSfensS'^'*’ •“ of MsXd'.'iEktua.s *. 

tolJfbjsSSfSolS’vSZf ®”'*' “™»o- B.i.d.i,.dS! 

B..dota,s.> 

1850 American fleet collects claims ^ ^ * onventioii of Granada arranges amnesty. 

Ol»«o ■looW for S,ld„h.. Ifofo„«i.prt„, 
1852 Vh^Corte tt. oo„«utiofo „d „d p*,„ „o„ Ol.gi^oo fo H. 

u| Si? iiSiS;”* “ "S'”*'■«*» •'• 

1855 The king comes of age. 

law ’ninistry resigns First railway opened. 

I S^R The French slavtship Charles-et-Georaes seized 

* .iSiifSr* tto OMP is »le.»d‘':.d“S.g^o,„ponrf 

1800 Cnk^n'iT ®ncceeded by his brother Lniz I. 

II |j^o"4epete£ctSS 

1876 Financial panic. * ambassador to England. 

IRR^rpifK^t^ house of peers loses hereditary privileges. 

isl? 

Z sX"s.srB., B.fw 

BoghndS’Mnufc™ ?„ ^ ”th 
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1890 ttoeatens mr and Portugal yields under protest. Kiots result. Enoland 

K V? ?? against seizure of Delagoa Eailway. The question 

in^s*t arbitration. Collisions between English and Portuguese troops 

“iSh ssyMtS:5.*s" 

1 fnf reductions in expenditures. Great storms. 

-SQA ®®“®’^ed activity among the Miguelistas — supporters of Dorn Miguel. ' 

1894 Eadway dispute with France. Celebration of 500th anniversaiy of birth of Prince 
1 SOfi ■pwi^^^i Navigator. War with nations near Louremjo Marques. 

1895 Eleotoral reforms. Hou^ of peers remodelled and made^o consist of twelve bishops 

the princes of the blood royal, and ninety members nominated bv the king 

liiQT G-alhardo victorious in the war near Loiirenoo Marouef’ 

1897 400th anniversary of Vasco da Gama’s first voyage. i-ouren 9 o luaiques. 

1900 Tt. P0rt»e»«e govmmnt ««,s ft« r.0,.v, but 

Twentieth Century 

1901 The king, to_ commemorate the opening of the new century, grants a general amnesty 

offences. The king visits London in order to 
attend Queen V ictoria s funeral ceremony in London, but on account of disturb- 
inna home has to hurry back. Riots at Oporto. 

1902 Dorn Carlos visits the king of England and on his return the king of Spain, and 

out ^rtuoS^^^^ 2 ;inid acclamation. Financial conditions cause much trouble through- 

1903 T^_ cabinet’resigns February 27th. A new cabinet is formed on the foUowing dav. 

JodakJ thi R°epSc.“ “^Einy and 

1904 ^ Portuguese force in Angola Treaty with Holland 








A OENEKAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SPANISH HISTORY 

quoted, cited, or consulted in the peepara- 
N.,TK« ^ PRESENT history; WITH CRITICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL 

l^o'^tLAlbPront r® 1684.-Addison, J, Charles the Third of 

t^-ilii <!.% .1^^^ - Testament politiaue dll Cardinal Allwoni 

par 


''f :i 


i 


n f. ti., unaries tne xmrd of 

■>«-ilh ,|,'» <live?r Testament.politique du Cardinal Alberoni 

." •(»(•' .1.* R. 1-t M I IT'fl ^ en^’etiens de Son Eminence tradnit d’ ITtalien par 

1 '■" H'i'i, :i Madrid, 

I '!■ *«t.»; l)«>f‘ii l'54t; Los quatro libros pnineros de la crdnica general de 

.'t.;.lM;l \Hni ^pooa de Don Alfonso el Sabio, Real Academia de ll bistori^ 

>1 ‘it //l•\v'”^s n’-literature owe an enormous 

«' .1 »n 1 iM t.'wii the Castikan tongue, as the official langiiage, and he made use 

' ‘u.- w rit U-n liVlhim ^ Numerous are the l^^rary works which bear his name and were, 

. < / , ' *. * .* ^ T Pi™-».soine compiled under his dirBction.v The chief that concern us here are 

' ” ‘ Imstorical and legislative. Of the former class the principal is the Estona de 

.. ""'l - dispute as to how mucli of this was\«-kten by 

.!• •< ... lul l Some authorities credit him with the whole. It extends from the creation 

accession and is based partly on older histories, partly on traditim and 
? . './“'l n P®rfect storehouse. Of the Siete p£-tidas, which belong to 

. n-Mml cla^s and were called by Alfonso El Setenario, Tichiorsays that they “do not 
A .11 . n-ad like a _collection of statutes. . . . They often seem rather to be a series of 
.1 s .-i oil liig-islatioii, morals, and religion divided with great formality into Parts, Titles 

At Mak:lca.3ri, Ai^lectos de la historia literaria y poKtica de los drabes de Espaiia, Leipsic 
V ^ ’ History of the Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain, translated, with notes 

. I’.i »*n}it Clayaii^os, London, 1840-1843, 2 vols. 

! ' .i Mtrs ^Tijyictd ibn Mohammed Al AlaJckari^ the Arab historian, was born about 1585 

I , it i Ad.g’eiia- About 1620 he settled al3 Cairo, having been exiled from his own 

j why IS not known. His history was undertaken in response to a request from his 

-La! I hiiriiixscns wbo had been deeply interested by the oral descriptions of the doings 
Ln Sn:juisH Araiks with which he had entertained them when on a visit to Damascus in 
il • <iitAcl in 1631. 

AlfAmirsi y Cre-vea, K., Historia de Espana y de la civilizacion espanola, Barcelona, 

. i ‘'riie two volumes thus far completed extend to 1479. — Amicis, E. de, Spain 

i» Y* ivl , 1 BBl - — A-nghiera, Pietro Martire d’, Opus epistolarum, AlcaM, 1530, Strasburg! 

Auna-Ios Oomplutenses, in Florez’s Espana Sagrada. 

I ^ ^ Upinplute^ses, The word Complutenses is derived from Complutum, the Koman 
‘ ■‘iK \ <3.0 Henares. The anonymous writer of this brief historical summary wrote 

fttidftli oentury. 

ToledLanos, in Florez’s Espana Sagrada. 

t» . . V v* ^^(dedanos. The author of the early portion of these annals of Toledo lived in 

oentury. 
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Antonio, N., Bibliotheca Hispana nova, 1500-1684, Madrid, 1783-1788, 2 vols.; BibliO' 
teca Hispana ve^s, Madrid, 1788, 2 vols. 

Nicolas Ant 07 iio was born at Seville in 1617, and educated there and at the university of 
Salamanca. He afterwards returned to Seville where he drew^ on the treasures of the library 
of the monastery of San Benito in the composition of his Bihliotheca Hispana which forms 
a literary history, the first part of which extends tq^loOO, the second (which appeared in 
1672) to 1670. In 1654 Philip IV sent Antonio to Rome^as his general agent. He after¬ 
wards filled the office of agent to the Spanish Inquisition.' He died in 1684. 

Armstrong, E., Elisabeth Farnese, “the termagant of Spain,’’ London, 1892. —Asch- 
bach, J., Geschichte der Westgoten, Frankfort, 1827; Geschichte der Omraaijaden in Spanien, 
Vienna, 1860, 2 vols.; Geschichte Spaniens und Portugals zur Zeit der Almoraviden und 
Almohaden, Frankfort, 1833-1837, 2 vols. — Aulnoy, M. C. J. de B. d’, Relation du voyage 
d’Espagne, Paris, 1690; reprint as La corn* et la ville de Madrid h la fin du 17® siecle, Paris, 
1876, 2 vols. — Avila, G. G. de, Historia de Salamanca, Salamanca, 1606; Historia de la vida 
y hechos del rey Don Henrique III de Castilla, Madrid, 1638; Teatro eclesiastico de la 
primitiva iglesia de las Indias Occidentales, Madrid, 1649-1656,2 vols.Historia de la vida y 
hechos del monarca Don Felipe III, in Mendoza’s Monarquia de Espana, Madrid, 1770^— 
Avila y Ziiniga, Luis de, Comentario de la guerra de Alemana hecha por Carlos V en 1546 
y 1547, Madrid, 1548,1852. — Ayala, P. Lopez de, Crdnicas de los reyes de Castilla, Don 
Pedro, Don Enrique 11, Don Juan T, Don Enrique HI, Madrid, 1781, 2 vols.; in Biblioteca 
de autores Espanoles, Madx'id, 1875. 

Pedro Lopez de A yala, celebrated as knight, poet, and historian, was born in 1332, and 
died in 1407. He entered the service of Pedro the Cruel of Castile and sided with the king- 
in the latter’s earlier struggles with his revolted brothers and nobles, distinguishing him¬ 
self chiefly by his exploits on the sea. When King Pedro was driven out by his brother 
Henry of Trastamara, Ayala joined Henry. He was taken prisoner by the English at 
Navarrete, but afterwards ransomed. Under Henry II and Juan II he filled important 
offices. At the Battle of Aljubarrota he was captured by the Portuguese and released only 
on x>ayment of an enormous ransom. Translations from Isidore of Seville, Boccaccio, Titus 
Livius, etc., are among his writings as well as a treatise on the duties of kings and nobles, 
called El Rimado de Palacioj but the chief of his works is the Cronicas. This is written 
with elegance and simplicity of style and much skill in delineation of character. He is 
accused of unduly blackening the character of King Pedro. 

Bacallar y Sanna, Marques de San Felipe, Vicente, Comentarios de la guerra de Espana 
hasta el Ailo 1725, Genoa, 2 vols. 

Vicente Bacallar y Sanna was a Spaniard born in Sardinia about 1660. Under Charles 
II he held various diplomatic posts. In the war of the Spanish Succession he sided with 
Philip V and was created Marquis of San Felipe by that monarch. Besides his history of 
the war of succession he left a history of the Jewish monarchy. 

Bakhuyzen van den Brink, R. C., Analyse d’un manuscrit contemporain sur la retraite 
de Charles Quint, The Hague, 1842.—Baronins, C., Annales ecclesiastic!, Antwerp, 1601- 
1605, 12 vols. 

Ccesar Baronins^ the great ecclesiastical historian, was born in the kingdom of Naples in 
1538, and died at Rome, 1607. His Ecclesiastici were written as an answer on behalf 

of the Church of Rome to the Protestant history called the Magdeburg Centuries. Baronins 
became a cardinal in 1596 and subsequently librarian of the Vatican. 

Baumgarten, Hermann, Geschichte Spaniens zur Zeit der franzdsischen Revolution, 
Berlin, 1851; Geschichte Spaniens vom Ausbruch der franzosischen Revolution, Leipsic, 
1865-1871, 3 vols.; Geschichte Karls V, Stuttgart, 1885-1892. 

Hermann Baumgarten was born at Lesse in Brunswick in 1825, and between the years 
" 1842 and 1848 studied philology and history at no less than five universities, namely Jena, 
Halle, Leipsic, Bonn, and Gottingen. He then became a teacher in the gymnasium at Bruns¬ 
wick, and from 1850-1852 was editor of the ReicJiszeitung in that city. But in 1852 he resumed 
his historical studies at Heidelberg and subsequently at Munich. Here he was associated 
with the starting of the Suddeutsclien Zeiiung. In 1861 he became professor of history and 
literature at the Karlsruhe Polytechnicum and in 1872 in the university of Strasburg. His 
works include various political writings, but those on Spanish history here cited are his chief 
title to fame. 

Baumgartner, A., “ Der Cid in der Geschichte,” in Stimmen aus Maria Laach, Freiburg- 
im-Breisgau, 1898. 

Alexander Baumgartner was the son of the celebrated statesman and savant, Andreas 
Baumgartner. In i860 he entered the Order of Jesuits and subsequently taught in their 
colleges at Feldkirch and Stony hurst. After the abolition of the order he retired to Holland 
and devoted himself to literature, becoming part editor of the periodical, Stimmen aus 
Maria Laach. 
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Baudier, AL, Yie de Xinienes, Paris, 1685. — Baudrillart, A., Philipp# V et la cour de 
France, Paris, 1890, 2 vols. — Beccatini, Storia del re^no di Carlo III, Venice, 1796.— 
Benavides, Mernorias del rey Ferdinand lY de Castilla, Madrid, 1860, 2 vols.— Bergen- 
roth, Gr., and de Gayangos (P.), Calendar of State Papers, relating to negotiations between 
England and Spain, 1485-1548, London, 1862-1895, 6 vols. — Bermejo, 1. A., Historia anec- 
dotica y secreta de la Corte de Carlos lY, Madrid [1894-1895], 2 vols. — Bermudez de 
Castro, S., Antonio Perez, Madrid, 1842.— Bernaldez, A., Historia de los rejes catdlicos Fer¬ 
nando y Dona Isabel in Bibliohlos Andakices, Seville, 1870, 2 vols. 

Andres Bernaldez^ known as the Curate of Los Palacios,” lived in the last half of the 
fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth century, and was Cura of the town of Los 
Palacios from 1488-1518, and afterwards chaplain to Archbishop Diego de Deza. He was 
present at many of the scenes he describes and acquainted with many of the gTeat men of 
his day, including Columbus. He shows considerable knowledge of foreign affairs, and 
gives many details not reported by his contemporaries. 

Bersani, Storia del Cardenale Alberoni, Piacenza, 1872. — Berwick, duke of, Memoires, 
Paris, 1778. — Biblioteca de autores espanoles, Madrid, 1846, etc. — Blaquibre, E., Histori¬ 
cal Review of the Spanish Revolution, London, 1822.— Bleda, J., Crdnica de los moros de 
Espana, Valencia, 1618, 2 vols. 

Jaime Bleda (1550-1622) was the cura of a town which contained many Aloriscos to 
whom he was vehemently opposed. It ivas he w^ho, in conjunction with the archbishop of 
Valencia, persuaded Philip III to issue the decree of 1609, ordering the Moriscos to leave 
Spanish territory. 

Bofarull, A. de, Historia critica de Cataluha, Barcelona, 1876-1879, 9 vols. — Bollaert, 
W., Y^ars of Succession of Portugal and Spain from 1826 to 1840, London, 1870, 2 vols.— 
Borrego, A., Anales del reinado de Isabel II; Historia de las cortes de Espana durante el 
siglo XIX, Madrid, 1885. 

Andres Borrego^ born in 1801, was minister of finance in Spain in 1840. He "was one of 
those who supported the idea of a union between Spain and Portugal. Besides the books 
here ^nentioned, he wrote works on political economy. 

Briz Martinez, J., Historia de los reyes de Sobrarbe, Aragon y Navarra. — Burgos, F. J. 
de, Anales del reinado de Doha Isabel II, 1850-1852, 6 vols. 

Francisco Javier de Burgos, born 1778, died 1849, was a Spanish politician distinguished 
as a writer in the two opposite fields of poetry and economics. Being expelled from his seat 
in the upper house on a charge afterwards disproved, he devoted himself to the composition 
of a history of the reign under w^hich he had held office. ^ 

Burke, U. R., History of Spain till the death of Ferdinand the Catholic, London, 1895, 2 
vols. — Bur on, R., Compendio de la historia critica de la inqnisicidn de Espana, Paris, 1828, 

2 vols. —Busk, M. M., The History of Spain and Portugal, London, 1883. 

Cabrera de Cdrdoba, L., Relaciones de las cosas suredidas en la corte de Espana desde 
1599 hasta 1614, 1857; Felipe Segundo, Madrid, 1619, 1876-1878, 4 vols. — Calderon de la 
Barca, F. E. J., The Attache in Aladrid, or, Sketches of the Court of Isabella II (trans. 
from the German), New York, 1856. — Calvo Marcos, M., Regimen parlementario de 
Espana en el Siglo 19, Madrid, 1888. — Camden, T., History of the Y^ar in Spain and Por¬ 
tugal, 1814. — Campana, C., Vida de Don Filippo (II) 1605. — Campos, eT. de, Le Siege de 
Bilbao par Tarmee carliste en 1874, Paris, 1876. — CAnovas del CastiUo, A., Historia de 
la decadencia de Espana desde el advenimiento al ti*ono de Don Felipe III hasta la muerte 
de Carlos II; Discurso. La dominacidn de los espanoles en Italia, 1860; Estudios del reinado 
de Felipe lY, 1880-1890, 2 vols.; Historia General de Espana, Escrita por individuos de la 
Real Academia de la historia bajo la direccidn de, Madrid, 1890. Completion retarded by 
the death of Cdnovas. 

The statesman, Anfonio Cdnovas del Castillo, was born in Malaga in 1828 and was the son 
of a professor in the naval college of San Telmo. He was not eighteen when he attempted 
to start a periodical called la Joven Malaga, but it failed and he had to accept a small^ P^st 
on the Madrid Aranjuez railway. But he soon turned again to journalism and published 
his first and chief historical work. Canovas is credited with a considerable share in a 
periodical called FI Murcielago, of which only a few numbers appeared, but in which the 
most violent attacks were directed against various prominent persons not excluding royal^^ 
Ciinovas was credited with a considerable share in this as well as with the authorship of the 
manifesto of Manzanares (1854). He now entered the cortes and filled various offices of 
state in succession. He held aloof from the revolution of 1868 and during the reign of King 
Araadeo, though he made a brilliant speech in defence of the exiled sovereigns; but 
Amadeo’s retirement he was chiefly instrumental in bringing about the'return of Alfonso XII, 
during most of whose reign he was premier. He again held office from 1890-1893, and in 
1895, when he devoted his attention to the severe repression of the Cuban insurrection. In 
the midst of the struggle he was murdered by an anarchist (August, 1897). 
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Capefigue, Bt H. E., Isabelle de Castille, 1869. — Carbajal, L. G. de, Histona de Espana 
M S • Anales del rev Bon Fernando el Catdlico. — Carvajal, La Espana de los Bdrboiies, 
1844 4 vols. — Casado, F. S., Historia de Espana. — Casas, B. de las, Historia general de 
las Indias, Madrid, 1875-1876; Brevissima relacidn de la destrnccidn de las Indias, Seville, 
1552, in Coleccidn de docnmentos ineditos, vol. 7, Madrid, 1879. . 

Bartolomede las Casas or Casaus was of French descent. His father, irancisco Gasans, 
was in Hispaniola with Columbus in 1493, and returned to Seville with a fortune m 1500. 
In the same year Bartolome, who had been born in 1474, went to Salamanca, where he 
studied iurisprudence. He then went to Hispaniola with the governor, Nicolas Ovando, 
and in 1510 took holy orders. In 1515 he returned to Spain to protest against the ill treat¬ 
ment of the natives of the West Indies by the Spaniards. Through the influence of Cardi¬ 
nal Ximenes he obtained the nomination of special commissioners to inquire into the 
abuses of authority. He was himself appointed to act as their adviser. The colonists proved 
too powerful and the mission failed in its object. Las Casas, expelled from Hispaniola, 
returned to Spain. After some difficulty he obtained the acceptance of his suggestions for 
improving the government of the West Indies, the chief of which was the unfortunate one of 
the substitution of negro for native labour. He returned to America and this time succeeded 
in obtaining better treatment for the Indians, who were finally declared free by a royal edict 
of 1543. He died at Madrid in 1569. 

Caairi, M., Bibliotheca arabigo-hispana escurialensis, Madrid, 1750-1770, 2 vols. 

Michael Casiri was born in Tripoli, Syria, in 1710. By birth he was a Syro-Maronite and 
his life was chiefly devoted to oriental studies though in 1734 he took holy orders. In 1749 
he was appointed librarian of the Escorial. His Bibliotheca consists of extracts from and 
articles on the Arabian documents in the library of the Escorial. 

Castelar, E., Historia del ano 1883, Madrid, 1884; Biscmsos Parlamentarios, Madrid, 
1885, 4 vols. . 

Emilio Castelar y Ripoll, celebrated as orator, writer, and statesman, was born at Cadiz in 
1832. He took his degree of doctor of iihiloso}3hy in his twenty-second year. ^ He was editor 
of various newspapers in succession and an eloquent exponent of republican ideas which he 
continued to be after succeeding to the chair of Spanish History in the Universidad Central 
(1858), till the government forced him to resign. He shared in the revolution of 1866 and 
was consequently condemned to death. He escaped to Paris, where he remained till the 
revolution of 1868 made possible his return to Madrid, when he became one of the leaders 
of the republican party and headed the opposition during the reign of King Amadeo, on 
whose resignation Castelar attained the chief power under the republic. He governed ably, 
but his republicanism became suspected, and early in 1874 he was overthrown by a vote of 
want of confidence. He retired for a time to Paris, but soon returned to Spain and resumed 
his political career as deputy to the cortes. His numerous works include novels and sx>eeches 
on various political questions. 

Castillo, D. Enriquez de, Crdiiica del rey Don Henrique el Quarto, Madrid, 1787.— 
Castro, A. Gomez de,De I'ebus gestis Francisci Jimenii. — Castro y Rossi, A. de, El conde 
duque de Olivares y el rey Felipe IV, Cadiz and Madrid, 1846; Historia de los judios en 
Espana, Cadiz and Madrid, 1847; Historia de los protestantes Espanoles, Cadiz and 
Madrid, 1851; Examen filosdfico sobre la decadencia de Espana, Cadiz and Madrid, 1852. 

— Cavanilles y Centi, A. C., Historia de Espana (to the reign of Philip H), Madrid, 1860- 
1864, 5 vols. — Cespedes y Meneses, G. de, Historia de Don Felipe III, Lisbon, 1631.— 
Cevallos, P., Exposicidn de los hechos y maquinaciones que han preparado la usurpacidn 
de la corona de Espana, Madrid, 1808; History of the practices and machinations which led 
to the usurpation of the crown of Spain, London, 1808. — Chaby, C. de, Excerptos historicos 
e collec 9 ao de documentos relatives 4 guerra denomenada da peninsula, Lisbon, 1863.— 
Ch§.teaubriand, F. E. A. de, Guerre d^Espagne de 1823, Paris, 1838 ; Le Congres de Verone, 
Paris, 1838, 2 vols. — Cherbuliez, V. C., L’Espagne politique, Paris, 1874. — Chronica 
Albeldensis in Fldrez's Espana Sagrada. 

Chronicon Albeldense. This is the work of two authors; the first, an anonymous monk 
of Albelda, wrote in the ninth century. His portion extends from the foundation of Eome 
to the reign of Alfonso III. The second author was the monk Vigila, of the same monastery, 
who coming a century later continued the narrative down to the year 976. He is the earliest 
authority for the history of Navarre, 

Chronicon Conimbricense in Florez’s Espana Sagrada. — Chronicon Moissacense. 

— Churton, E., Gdngora, an historical and critical essay on the times of Philip III and 
Philip IV, London, 1862, 2 vols. — Circourt, A. M. J. E., Histoire des Mores Madejares et 
des Moresques, ou des Arabes d’Espagne sous la domination des chretiens, Paris, 1845-1848, 
3 vols. — Clarke, Letters concerning the state of Spain, London, 1763. — Clarke, H. B., The 
Cid Campeador and the Waning of the Crescent in the West, New York, 1897, in Heroes of 
the Nations.— Clemencin, D., Elogio de la reina catdlica Dona Isabella, in Mem. Academia, 
1821. — Clinton, H. E., The War in the Peninsula, London, 1878. — Coleccidn de docu- 
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mentos ineditos para la historia de Espana por M. Fernandez Kavarrete, et al., Madrid, 1842— 
1895, 112 vols.; voL 30 contains an index of the volumes preceding. — Coleccidn de docu- 
mentos ineditos relativos al descubrimiento, conquista y colonizacioii de las antiguas posesiones 
espanolas de America y Oceania, Madrid, 1864-1890, first series, 42 vols. ^ Also Coleccidn de 
documentos ineditos relativos al de^ubrimiento, conquista y organizacion de las antiguas 
posesiones espanoles de Ulti'amar. Second series published by the Koyal Academy of History, 
Madrid, 1885-1900, 13 vols. — Coleccidn de libros espanoles raros y curiosos, Madrid, 
1871-1892. —Coleccidn legislativa de Espana, Madrid, 1816 (in progress), 330 vols. — Col- 
meiro, M., Reyes cristianos desde Alfonso VI hasta Alfonso XI, Madrid, 1893. — Colme- 
nares, D. de, Historia de Segovia y compendio de la historia de Castilla, Segovia, 1637-1847. 
— Conde, J. A., Historia de la dominacidn de los Arabes en Espana, Madrid, 1820-1821, 

3 vols.; English translation by Mrs. J. Foster, London, 1860, 3 vols.; History of the Domin¬ 
ion of the Arabs in Spain, London, 1854, 3 vols. 

Jose Antonio Conde (1765-1820), was at one time regarded as the great authority on the 
history of the Spanish Arabs. He was educated at the University of^ Salamanca, a mem¬ 
ber of various learned societies, and for long conservador of the Escorial library. In 1814 
he was exiled for political reasons and he died in gTeat poverty. Modern students of the 
history of the Spanish Arabs have convicted Conde of many errors and faults of judgment, 
but it is acknowledged that he was a laborious scholar. 

Coppde, H., History of the Conquest of Spain by the Arab Moors, Boston, 1881, 2 vols. 

_Cos-Gay on, F., Historia de la administracidn piiblica de Espana, Madrid, 1851- — Coxe, 

W., Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of the House of Bourbon, London, 1815,5 vols. — Crdnica 
de Don Alvaro de Luna, Milan, 1546, Madrid, 1784. — Crdnica del rey Don Rodrigo, AlcaU, 
1587. — Curry, J. L. M., Constitutional Government in Spain, New York, 1889. — Cushing, 
Caleb, Reminiscences of Spain, 1833,2 vols. — Custine, M. de, L’Espagne sous Ferdinand VII, 
Paris, 1838, 4 vols. 

Dahn, F., Die Konige der Germanen, Wiirzburg and Leipsic, 1861-1895. — Danvila y 
Collado, M., Historia del Reinado de Carlos III, Madrid, 1893-1896, 6 vols. —Daumet, G., 
Etude sur Talliance de la France et de la Castille an XIV® et an XV® si^cles, Paris, 1898. — 
De Labra, R. M., Historia de las relaciones internacionales de Espana, Madrid, 1897; 
La Crisis colonial en Espana, Madrid, 1902. —De la Escosura y Hevia, A., Inicio cn'tico 
del feudalismo en Espana, Madrid, 1856. —Del Cantillo, A., Tratados, convenios y decla- 
raciones de paz y de comercio que ban hecho cen las potencias extranjeras los monarcos 
espanoles de la Casa de Bourbon, 1700-1842, Madrid, 1843.-Desclot, B., Crdnica del rey 
En Pere in Chroniques etrangeres relatives aux expeditions fran 9 aises pendant le XIII® 
siecle Orleans 1876. 

Bernardo Desclot, one of the greatest of Catalan historians, lived in the reigns of James I 
and Pedro UI of Aragon. Little is known of his life. He wi'ote the story of the events of 
his own day in the Catalan language, and prefixed the narrative by a short account of the 
counts of Barcelona and kings of Aragon preceding James I.^ 

Desdevises du Degert, G., L’Espagne de I’ancien regime, Paris, 1897 (in progress, 
2 vols. already published). — Desormeaux, J. L. R., Abregd chroiiologique de Thistoirc 
d’Espagne et de Portugal, 1758, 5 vols. — Diercks, G., Geschichte Spaniens, Berlin, 1895- 
1896,2 vols. — Dillon, J. T., History of the Reign of Pedro the Cruel, 1788,2 vols. — Dochez, 
and Paquis, A., Histoire d’Espagne et de Portugal, Paris, 1844-1848, 2 vols. —Dormer, D. J., 
Progresos de la historia en Aragon, Saragossa, 1680. — Dozy, R. P., Recherches sur I’his- 
toire et la littdrature de TEspagne, Leyden, 1845, 1860, 1881, 2 vols.; Le Cid d’apres de 
nouveaux documents, 1860; Histoire des Musulmans d’Espagne jusqu’a la conquete de 
I’Andalousie par les Almoravides, Leyden, 1861, 4 vols. . t j • 

Reinhart Dozy, an eminent Dutch orientalist of French extraction w^as born in Leyden in 
1820 and died there in 1883. He was an extraordinary linguist and wrote alrnost equally 
well in every European language beside being deeply versed in most of the Semitic languages 
but especially the Arabic. In 1850 he became professor in the University of Leyden. He 
w^as the first to shake the high reputation of the historian Conde by pointing put his numer¬ 
ous errors. Dozy’s historical investigations were made in the archives of various countries, 
especially of course in Spain. He edited a number of the works of Arab writers wdth com¬ 
mentaries and glossaries and published a dictionary of the names of Arab garments. 

Ducasse, Mdmoires et correspondance politique du roi Joseph, Paris, 1853-1855, 10 

Yols._Du Hamel, V., Historia constitucional de la monarquia espanola, translated from 

the French by B. A. y Espinosa, Madrid, 1848,2 vols. — Duncan, F., The English in Spain; 
or, the Story of the War of Succession between 1834-1840, London, 1877.-—Dunham, S. A., 
History of Spain and Portugal, London, 1832, 5 vols.— Dunlop, J., Momoirs of Spain during 
the reigns of PMip IV and Charles II, Edinburgh, 1834, 2 vols. —Duran, A., Romancero 
General, Madrid, 1857-1861. —Duro, C. F., La armada invincible, Madrid, 1884-1885, 
2 vols. 
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Eckstein^ F.,^Espagne, considerations sur son passe, son present, son avenir, 183G_ 

Elliot, F. M., Old Court Life in Spain, London, 1893, 2 vols. ; La Espana del siglo XIX,. 
Madrid, 1885-1887, 3 vols. A series of historical lectures deliyered in the Atheneum of 
Madrid. — Everhard Nidart, P. J., Varias obras correspondientes d la regencia de la reina 
Dona Maria Ana de Xeoburg; sucesos de Don Juan de Austria (in Semanario Erudito), 1788. 

Fabricius, A. K., La premiere invasion des Xormands dans TEspagne Musulmane en 
844, Lisbon, 1892. — Fernald, J.^C., The Spaniard in History, Xew York, 1898. —Fernan- 
Nuiiez, Conde de, Vida de Carlos III, published by A. Morel-Fatio and A. Paz y Melia, 
Madrid, 1898, 2 vols. —Ferrer del Rio, A., Ex^men histdrico critico del reinado de Don 

Pedro de Castilla, 1850; Historia del reinado de Carlos III de Espana, Madrid, 1856,4 vols._ 

Ferreras, J. de, Synopsis histo'rica cronoldgica de Espana, Madrid, 1775-1781, 17 vols"._ 

Field, H. M., Old Spain and Xew Spain, London, 1888. — Fldrez, Enrique, Memorias de 
las reynas catdlicas, historia genealdgica de la casa real de Castilla y de Leon, Madrid, 1761, 
1790, 2 vols.; Espana Sagrada teatro geogrsifico-histdrico de la iglesia de Espana, Madrid^ 
1747, 51 vols.; Llave historial, Madrid, 1743, 1790; Espana carpetana, Medallas de las 
colonias, inunicipios y pueblos antiguos de Espana, Madrid, 1757. 

EZ Padre Enrique Florez, historian, archgeologist, theologian, and numismatist, was born 
at Valladolid in 1701, and entered the order of St. Augustine in his fifteenth year. His 
Espana Sagrada is the work most usefully consulted in studying the history and antiqui¬ 
ties of Spain, containing, as it does, so many documents, notices and illustrations bearing on 
the subject, and greatly valued for the high critical faculty and scrupulous care exhibited by 
its author. Florez left also works on theology and a treatise on botany and the natural 
sciences. He was corresponding member of the French Academy of inscriptions and helles- 
leitres, and enjoyed the friendship of many prominent men of his age. He died in 1773. 

Forneron, Histoire de Philippe IT, Paris, 1881-1882, 4 vols. — Forster, J., Chronicle of 
James I, translated from the Catalan, London, 1883, 2 vols. — Foulch^-Delbosc, E., 
Bibliographie des voyages en Espagne et en Portugal, Paris, 1896. — Foy, M. S., Histoire de 
la guerre de la peniiisule bous Xapoleon, Paris, 1827, 4 vols. — Froissart, John, Chroniques 
de France, d^Angleterre, d’Ecosse, d’Espagne, de Bretagne, Paris, 1869-1888, 8 vols. (trans. 
T. Johnes, London, 1857,2 vols.). — Fronde, J. A., The Spanish Story of the Armada, 1892. 

Gachard, L. P., Correspondance de Philippe II sur les affaires des Pays-Bas, Brussels, 
1848-1879, 5 vols.; Retraite et mort de Charles Quint, 1854-1855; Don Carlos et Philippe 
II, Brussels, 1863, 1867, 2 vols.; Relations des Ambassadeurs Venitiens sur Charles V et 
Philippe II. 

Lotds Prosper Gachard, the Belgian historian, born at Paris in 1800, died at Brussels, 
1885, was keeper of the Belgian archives, to which appointment he succeeded in 1826. 
Besides putting in order the existing archives he greatly added to the documents contained 
in them and caused researches to be made throughout Europe for papers which might 
throw light on Belgian history. His works are valued both for their impartial historical 
spirit and their literary style as well as for the fresh light they throw on the periods with 
which they deal. 

Gallenga, A., Iberian Reminiscences, 1883,2 vols.— Garcia, J. C., Castilla y Leon durante 
los reinados de Pedro I, Enrique II, Juan I, Enrique III, Madrid, 1891.— Gardiner, S. R., 
Xarrative of the Spanish Marriage Treaty, Spanish and English, London, 1859; Prince 
Charles and the Spanish Mannage, 1617-1623, London, 1869,2 vols. — Garibay y Zamalloa, 
E., Los quarenta libz'os del compendio historial de las chrdnicas y universal historia de 
Espana, Antwerp, 1571, Barcelona, 1628,4 vols. 

Estelan de Garihay y Zamalloa (1525-1599) was appointed by Philip II as chronicler of 
his reign. He was a laborious collector of nistorical information, who, though extremely 
credulous, served to some extent as a model to Mariana and other historians. 

^ Gayangos, P. de, History of the Mohammedan dynasties in Spain, London, 1840, 2 vols.; 
Historia de los reyes de Granada, Paris, 1842; Cartas del Cardinal Cisneros, Madrid, 1867; 
Cartas y relaciones de Hernan Cortes al emperador Carlos V, Paris, 1870. — Gebhardt, 
Historia general de Espana, Barcelona, 1897, 7 vols.— Geddes, M., Wars of the Commons- 
of Castile in the reign of Charles V, 1730.— George, A., Memoirs of the Queens of Spain, 
London, 1850. — Gibbon, E., Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, London, 1853.— 
Gioyio, P., Historia sui temporis 1494-1547, Florence, 1548, 2 vols.— Godoy, M., Memoires, 
Paris, 1839-1841, 6 vols.; partial translation, London, 1836,2 vols.— Gdmez de Arteche 
y Moro, J., Guerra de la independencia 1808-1814, Madrid, 1868-1883, 5 vols.; Historia del 
Reinado de Carlos IV, Madrid, 1893. 

General Jose Gomez de Arteche y Moro was born at Madrid in 1821 and entered the 
artillery in 1840. He took an active part in the events of July, 1856, siding with O’Donnell, 
He was under-secretary in the ministry of war in 1865 and 1868, and in 1878 became aide- 
de-camp to Alfonso XII. In 1885 he was elected senator for Guipuzcoa. 
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Gonsalez, T., Apimtamientos para la historia del rey Don Eelipe Segundo por lo 
tocante d sus relaciones con la reina Isabel de Inglaterra. — Grabinski^J. de, Amedee de 
Savoie, due dAoste, roi d’Espagne. — Graetz, H., GescMchte der Juden, Berlin and Leipsic, 
1853-1870,11 vols.; 1888-1889, 3 vols. — Granvella, Cardinal A. P., Papiers d'etat du Car¬ 
dinal Granvella in Collection des documents inedits sur Thistoire de France, Paris, 1841-1861, 
9 vols. ; Correspondance du Cardinal Granvella, 1565-1586, Brussels, 1878-1892, 9 vols.— 
Guardia, J. M., La cour de Rome et Teglise d’Espagne. — Guerra, Caida y ruina del imperio 
visigdtico, Madrid, 1883. — Guizot, F. P. G., Un projet de mariage royal, 1863. — Guzman, 
F. Perez de, Crdnica del serenissimo principe, Don Juan II, Logrono, 1517, Yalencia, 1779. 

Habler, Die wirtscbaftliche Bliite Spaniens im 16. Jahrhundert, Berlin, 1888,— Hale, E. E. 
and S., The Story of Spain in Story of the Nations, Illew York, 1891. — Harcourt, Henri 
due d’, Avenement des Bourbons au trdne d'Espagne, Paris, 1875, 2 vols. — Hare, A., 
Wanderings in Spain, London, 1873. — Havemann, W., Darstellungen aus der innern 
Geschichte Spaniens wahrend des 15., 16., und 17. Jahrhunderts, Gottingen, 1850; Das 
Leben des Don Juan d'Austria, Gotha, 1865. — Hefele, K. J., Der Kardinal Ximenes und 
die kirchlichen Zustande Spaniens am Ende des 15. Jahrhunderts, Tiibingen, 1851.— 
Henningsen, C. F., The most striking events of a twelvemonth's Campaign with Zumala- 
carregui, Philadelphia, 1836, 2 vols. — Herrera y Tordesillas, A. de, Historia general del 
mundo del tiempo del Sehor Rey Don Felipe II, Madrid, 1601-1612, 3 vols.; Historia general 
de los hechos de los Castellanos en las islas y tierra iirme del mar oceano, Madrid, 1601- 
1615, 1728, 4 vols.; Tratado relacion y discurso histdrico de los movimientos de Aragon. 

Antonio de Herrera y Tordesillas lived from 1549 to 1625. He studied in Spain and Italy, 
where he attracted the attention of Vespasiano di Gonzaga, who being appointed viceroy of 
ISTavarre and Valencia, made Herrera his private secretary and afterwards recommended 
him to Philip II, with the result that Herrera was appointed chief chronicler for America 
and a chronicler for Castile. He fulfilled these ofi&ces during the reigns of the three Philips 
and acquired a European reputation for capacity and exactitude. The second of the works 
above mentioned is the chief of many. Part of it is merely a condensation of that of Las 
Casas, but for the events of his own time he is a most valuable authority, and he had the 
advantage of access to documents of all kinds. 

Hidalgo, D., Diccionario general de bibliografia espanola, Madrid, 1864-1879, 6 vols.— 
Hill, C., Story of the Princess des Ursins (Orsini) in Spain, New York, 1899. — Hinojosa, 
Eduardo de, Historia de los Visigodos. — Hofler, Kaiser Karls (V) erstes Auftreten in 
Spanien, Vienna, 1874. — Houghton, A., Les Origines de la Restoration des Bourbons en 
Espagne. — Howard, 0. O., Isabella of Castile, New York, 1894. — Hubbard, N. G., His- 
toire contemporaine de I’Espagne, Paris, 1869-1883, 6 vols.— Huber, V. A., Die Geschichte 
des Cid, Bremen, 1829; Chronica del Cid, Marburg, 1844. — Huegel, C. W., Spanien und 
die Revolution, 1821. — Huerta, F. M., Sobre qual de los reyes godos fue y debe contarse 
priraero de las de su nacidn en Espana in Academia de la historia, Memorias, 1796.— 
Hughes, T. M., Revelations of Spain in 1845, London, 1845, 2 vols. — Hume, M. A. S., 
Philip II of Spain, London, 1845, 2 vols.; Spain, its Greatness and Decay, Cambridge, 1897; 
Modern Spain, 1788-1898, London and New York, 1899, in Story of the Nations; The 
Spanish People, their Origin, Growth, and Influence, New York, 1901. — Hurtado de 
Mendoza, D., see Mendoza, D. Hurtado de. 

Ibn Bassam, Zakira, Tesoro d cualidades de los habitantes de la peninsula. — Idatiua, 
Chronicum (379 a.d.-469 a.d.) in the Chronica Medii Aevi of Rosier, Tubingen, 1798. 

The chronicle of Idatius belongs to the fifth century. Its author was a bishop of Chaves 
in Portugal, and a native of Lamego, where he was born towards the close of the fourth 
century. The work is brief, but supplies information not to be found elsewhere. 

Irving, W., Conquest of Granada, New York, 1850, 1880; Companions of Columbus, 
New York, 1880. — Isidorus Hispalensis, Historia Gotorum, Vandalorum et Suevorum, 
Madrid, 1599, in S. Isidori Hispalensis episcopi opera omnia, Rome, 1797-1803, 7 vols. 

Isidorus Hispalensis or Saint Isidore of Seville was the son of a w’ealthy citizen of Carta¬ 
gena, where he was born about 570 a.d. His brother, St. Lean der, Archbishop of Seville, 
bestowed great pains on his education, but becoming jealous of his remarkable learning 
shut him up in a monastery. On Leander's death Isidore became bishop of Seville. He was 
regarded as the glory of his age for learning, and left numerous works Tivkich, besides the 
Historia and numerous ecclesiastical writings, include a kind of general encyclopsedia of 
the science of the period, known as the Origines. 

Isidorus Pacensis, Chronicon, in Florez's Espaiia Sagrada. 

Isidor Pacensis was bishop of Pax Julia, whence his surname of Pacensis. Pax Julia 
is identified with the Portuguese town of Beja. The prelate wrote in the eighth century. 
The names of three of his works have come down to us, but one of them only is extant and 
is a chronicon extending to the year 754 a.d. 
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Janer, !F., Condicidn social de los Moriscoes de Espana causas de su expulsion y con- 
secuencias que ei> el drden econdmico esta produjo, in Academia de la Historia, Madrid, 
1857. — Jimdnez de Rada, R., see Ximenes Toletanus, Rodericus. — Joannes Biclarensis, 
Chronicon, in Fldrez's Espana Sagrada. 

Joannes Biclarensis lived in the last half of the sixth century. His birthplace was 
Santarem, but he derived his surname from the Latm form of Yalclara (in Catalonia), of 
which he was abbot. He afterwards became bishop of Gerona. His Chronicon continues 
that of Idatius down to the year 590. 

Jones, Sir J. T., Journals of sieges carried on under the Duke of Wellington in Spain, 
London, 1846, 3 vols. — Jordanes, De Origine Gothorum, Augsburg, 1515, Venice, 1729. 
— Julian, St., Historia Regis Wambje in Florez’s Espana Sagrada. — Junta, P. de, and 
J. B. Varesio (editors), Chronica del famoso cavallero Cid Ruy Diez Campeador, 1593. 

Kaemmel, 0., Illustrierte Weltgeschichte, Darmstadt, 1890, 10 vols. — Kayserling, M., 
Geschichte der Juden in Spanien und Portugal, Berlin, 1861-1867, 2 vols. 

La Puente, V. de, tTuana laloca vindicada de la nota de herejia.— Lafuente y Alcdntara, 
M., Historia de Granada.— Lafuente y Zam^lloa, M., Historia general de Espana, Madrid, 
1795, 1854. 

Modesto Lafuente y Zamdlloa (1806-1866) took his degree of bachelor of t^^eology at the 
university of Valladolid in 1882, and afterwards successively filled chairs of philosophy, 
rhetoric, and theology. In 1837 he removed to Madrid, where he published a periodical 
entitled Fray Gerundio, through which he attacked existing abuses, advocated ref orms, and 
set himself against the Carlist wars. This publication soon attained a wide circulation, 
and was continued till 1849, after which Lafuente turned his attention to his Historia. He 
subsequently became a deputy to the cortes for Astorga, and in 1860 member of the council 
of state. He was also a member of various academies. 

Landau, M., Geschichte Kaiser Karls VI als Konig von Spanien, Stuttgart, 1889.— 
Lane-Poole, S., and A. Gilman, The Story of the Moors in Spain (Story of the Nations), 
New York, 1891. — Las Casas, see Casas. — Lathbury, T., The Spanish Armada, London, 
1840. — Latimer, E. W., Spain in the Nineteenth Century, Chicago, 1897. — Latour, A. T. 
de, L’E^agne religieuse et littei'aire, Paris, 1862. — Laughton, J. K., State Papers relating 
to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, London, 1894, 2 vols. — Lauser, W., Geschichte 
Spaniens vom Sturze Isabellas bis zur Thronbesteigung Alfonsos, Leipsic, 1877, 2 vols.— 
Lavigne, G. de L’Espagne et le Portugal, 1855. — Lawrence, E., Dominic, and the Inquisi¬ 
tion, in Historical Studies, New York, 1873. — Lea, H. C., Chapters from the religious 
history of Spain connected with the Inquisition, Philadelphia, 1890. — Legrelle, A., La 
diplomatic fran 9 aise et la succession d’Espagne, 1659-1725, Paris, 1888-1892, 4 vols.— 
Lembke, F. W., and Schafer, H., Geschichte von Spanien, Gotha, 1881-1890, 5 vols.— 
Lemos, D. A., Historia general de Portugal, 1715-1789. — Leopold, Spaniens Btirgerkrieg, 
Hanover, 1876. — Lezo del Pozo, J., Apologia del rey Don Pedro de Castilla conforme 4 
la Crdnica de Ayala. — Limborch, P. van, Historia Inquisitions, Amsterdam, 1692 ,* History 
of the Inquisition (abridged), London, 1816. 

Philip van Limhorch, a prominent Dutch theologian, was born in 1683 and died in 1712. 
He was professor of theology at the seminary of the remonstrants in Amsterdam.^ His 
Historia consists of a record of sentences given by the Inquisition of Toulouse, and is pre¬ 
ceded by an account of the origin and methods of the Inquisition. 

Llorente, J. A., Opinion de I’Espagne sur I’inquisition, 1812; Memoires pour servir k 
rhistoire de la revolution d’Espagne, Paris, 1817, 3 vols.; Histoire critique de I’inquisition 
d’Espagne, Paris, 1817-1818, 4 vols.; History of the Inquisition of Spain (abridged), Lon¬ 
don, 1827. 

Juan Antonio Llorente^ born 1756, was a Spanish priest who became general secretary to 
the inquisition in 1789. A scheme for the reform of that tiubunal which he drew ujd was 
about to be executed when the fall of the liberal minister Jovellanos prevented its realisation. 
In the war with France Llorente sided with the Bonapartists and became a member of the 
council of state of King Joseph. On the abolition of the inquisition (1809) Llorente was 
commissioned to investigate its archives and write its history. Thus he had access to mate¬ 
rials now no longer in existence. On the restoration of the Bourbons Llorente was banished, 
and it was while in exile at Paris that his celebrated Histoire critique de VInquisition appeared 
in French and was soon translated into German, English, Dutch, Italian and Spanish. Its 
success was gveat, but it drew down a pei'secution of the author who on the publication of a 
book called Portraits politiques des papes (1822) was ordered to quit France. He died from 
the effects of the hurried journey to Madrid. 

Londonderry, Marquis of, see Stewart.— Lorenzana, Cardinal, Collectio Sanctorum 
Patrum ecclesiae Toledanse, Madrid, 1782-1793.— Louville, C. A. d’A., Memoires secrets 
sur Tetablissement de la maison de Bourbon enEspagne, 1818,— Lowell, J, R., Impressions 
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of Spain. —Iiucas Tudensis, Chronicon Mundi, in SchotPs Hispanic Illnstratae, Frankfort, 
1608. 

Lucas de Tuy, or Lucas Tudensis^ was a Spanish prelate who died in 1288. His Chronicoriy 
which was finished in 1236, was written by command of the great queen Berengaria. It 
consists of four books: the first contains the Six Ages of the World of St. Isidore, with 
additions; the second, Isidore's treatise on the origin of the Goths, Spaniards, and Sueyi; 
the third, the spurious chronicle of San Ildefonso and St. Julian's history. The fourth 
extends from the time of Pelayo to the conquest of Cordova. When the work was trans¬ 
lated into Spanish, in the end of the thirteenth or beginning of the fourteenth century, a 
continuation extending to 1252 was added. 

Iiuna, M. de, La verdadera historia del rey Don Rodrigo, Valencia, 1606. 

Miguel de Luna was a Morisco who embraced Catholicism and became interpreter to 
Philip II. His history purports to be a translation from an Arab chronicler of the eighth 
century, but was really based on old romances and has no authoritative value. 

MacCrie, T., History of the Progress and Suppression of the Reformation in Spain in 
the Sixteenth Century, 1829. — Mahon, Lord, see Stanhope, P. H. — Maiatre, J. de, Lettres 
k un gentilhomme Russe sur I'inquisition espagnole, 1837. — Maldonado, J. M., H^toria 
de la revolucidn de Espana, Madrid, 1833, 2 vols. — Malo de Molina, M., Rodrigo el 
Campeador, Estudio histdrico, Madrid, 1857. — Malvezzi,^ V., Sucesos principales de la 
monarquia de Espana en el tiempo de Felipe IV, Madrid, 1640. — Mariana, Juan de, 
Historia general de Espana, Valencia, 1783-1796, 9 vols.; in Biblioteca de autores espanoles, 
Madrid, 1854, published in various later editions; English translation by J. S. Stephens, 
London, 1699. 

Juan de Mariana, one of the most famous of Spanish historians, was born near Talavera 
in 1536, and in 1554 became a member of the Society of Jesus. Two years later he went to 
Rome, where he filled a chair in the Jesuit college. After visiting Sicily and lecturing on 
theology at Paris during five years, he returned to Spain in 1574 and devoted himself to his 
Historia de Espana, which was first written in Latin and then translated by himself into the 
Castilian tongue. The variety of his talents and acquirements is exhibited in his writings 
on philosophy, politics, finance, and religion, and in the last mentioned the freedom of his 
opinions exposed him to some suspicion from his order, and he was even brought before the 
inquisition. His history has enjoyed immense popularity and is still much admired, though 
it is acknowledged that he often confuses fact and fable. 

Marineo, Lucio, Obra de las cosas memorables de Espana, AlcaH, 1533.— Marliani, M. 
de, Histoire politique de I'Espagne moderne, Paris, 1840,2 vols. — Marmol Carvajal, L. del, 
Historia del rebelidn y castigo de los Moriscos del reyno de Granada, Madrid, 1600, and 
in Biblioteca de autores Espanoles. 

Luis del Marmol Carvajal was a native of Granada w^ho flourished in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. In 1535 he accompanied Charles V to Tunis. He was captured by the Moors, and 
both during and after his captivity made long journeys and voyages in and about Barbary 
and Egypt. His Historia del rebelwn is the narrative of an eye-witness, and the language is 
pure though the style suffers from the too great length of the sentences. 

Martinez de la Rosa, F., Hernan Perez del Pulgar, Madrid, 1834. ~ Martinez Marina, 
F., Teoria de las Cortes de Leon y Castilla, Madrid, 1821, 3 vols.; Ensayo histonco-critico 
sobre la antigua legislacidn y principales cuerpos legales de los reynos de Leon y Castilla, 
Madrid, 1834, 2 vols. — Masdeu, J. F., Historia critica de Espana, Madrid, 1783-1805, 

20 vols. _ . . J J. J • 

Juan Francisco Masdeu, a celebrated Spanish historian, was born in 1744 and died in 
1817. Educated under the care of the Jesuits, he entered their order in 1759, and on then- 
expulsion from Spain retired to Ferrara. His Historia was commenced in 1781. It extends 
only down to the end of the eleventh century. It is a work of much learning and destroys 
many fables previously current, though in many instances the author carries his scepticism 

Mas-La Trie, J. M., Tresor de chronologic, d'histoire et de geographic, 1837. — Mazade, 
C. de, I'Espagne moderne, Paris, 1855; Les revolutions de I'Espagne contemporaine, 1868. 
— Medina, J. T., Historia del ti-ibunal del Santo Oficio de la inquisicidn de Cartagena de 
las Indias, Santiago, 1899. — Melo, F. M., Historia de los movimientos separacidn y guerra 
de Cataluna en tiempo de Felipe IV, Lisbon, 1645, Paris, 1840. — Mendoza, D. Huitado de, 
Guerra de Granada hecha por el rey Felipe II, Madrid, 1610, 1852. . , i • 

Diego Hurtado de Mendoza belonged to an illustrious Spanish family and was born m 
Granada about 1503. His earliest teacher was the celebrated Peter Martyr of Angleria 
(Pietro Martire d'Anghiera). He served in the Italian wars and was employed by Charles V 
in various important diplomatic missions. Having displeased Philip II he was compelled 
to retire to Granada. He was already pre-eminent for his learning and had taken advantage 
of his position as ambassador to the Grand Turk to make a valuable collection of manii- 
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i® of Bernardo Desclot as chief of Catalan historians. He 

lived 111 the ^igu of James I of Aragon and took part in the expedition of the company or 
army which Roger de Hor led against both Turks and Greeks a£^d in other militar? eK 
prises. Hk chronicle therefore describes events in which he himself shared. He was still 
Siiivs in loou. 

P de Carlos IW Madrid, 1894-1895, 6 vols.; Constitutes, vols. 29-34 

ot tne Memorial-historico-espanal, published by the Real Academia de la Historia. 

fi ffisfoiy ?f the War in the Peninsula, 1807-1814, London, 1828-1840, 

. de, Coleccidn de documentos ineditos para la 

1^8771 etc.-Nervo, G., Baron de, Histoire d’Espagne,^Paris, 

wioi V ^ ion?® f^oiitholique reine d’Espagne, Paris, 1874; Translation By T. Temple 

’"“S of account of the 

Mndition of Spam,_the Netherlands and the American colonies in Historical Studies, New 
York, 1898. -- Novissuna Recapilacidn de los leges de Espana, Paris, 1846, 5 vols.—Nueva 
Coleccion de documentos ine'ditos para la historia de Espana yde susindias, edited by F. de 
Zaba buru and others, Madrid, 1892 if., 6 vols.-Nufiez de Castro, A., Cordnica Go'thica, 
Castillana y Austriaca, Madrid, 1789-1790, 7 vols. 

_ Ober, F. A., History for young readers ; Spain, New York, 1899. — Ocampo, F. de, Los 
cinoos libros pnmeros de la cro'mca general de Espana, Zamora, 1541. 

■ j Ocampo, whose life covers the period between 1513 and 1590, was commis- 
sioned by Charles V to write the general chronicle of Spain, but as he commenced with 
tne time ot the flood he only managed to bring it down to the time of the Scipios. In 
spite of mudi credulity and an unpleasing style the book has been much esteemed by anti- 
Together with the works of Morales and Sandoval it was published at Madrid 
in 1791, under the title of Coronica General de Espana. 

Olivart, Marques de, Coleccion de los tratados . .. internacioiiales celebrados per nuestros 
gobiernos con los estados extranjeros, desde el reinado de Dona Isabel 11, Madrid, 1890 ft.’ 
10 vols. ~ Oman, C. W. C., History of the Peninsular War, London, 1901, 2 vols. (Work not 
J Sanz, J., Coinpendio cronoldgico de la historia de Espana, Madrid, 
^ Fernandez de, Quinquagenas, in Eeal Academia 

de la Historia, Madrid, 1880. 

. Berndldez. —Paqnis, A., and Dochez, Histoire d’Espasne 

V 1 1844-1848, 2 vols. — Parmele, M. P., A Short History of Spain, IsW 

York, 1898. — Pellicer de Ossav y Tovar, J., Annales de la monarquia de Espana despues 
de su perdida, MadrM, 1681— Pdrez del Pulgar, Heriidn, Breve parte de las hazanas del Gran 
LapiMn, printed as Brevo sumario de los hechos del Gran Capitan, Seville, 1527, Madrid, 1834. 
— Perez Pujol, E., Historia de los instituciones de la Espana goda. — Perez y Lopez, A. X * 
l^atro de la legislacion universal de Espana e Indias, Madrid, 1791, 28 vols. — Philipps on! 
M., Heinrich ly und Philipp III, Berlin, 1870-1876,3 vols.; Ein Ministerium iinter Philipp 
II. Kardinal Granvella am spanischem Hofe 1579-1586, Berlin, 1894.— -Pichot, A., Chro- 
nique de Charles Quint, 1853. —Pidal, P. J., marques de, Historia de las alteraciones de 
Aragon en el reinado de Felipe II, 1862-1863, 3 vols. 

Pedro Jose' Pidal (1800-1865), distinguished both in literature and in politics, studied law 
philosophy at Oviedo. The activity with which he supported the liberal party, 1820- 
18 l 4, caused him to be condemned to imprisonment in the reaction of 1824, but he escaped 
hp sentence, and in 1828 was pardoned. In 1838 he was elected to the cortes where he was 
aistiiiguished for his oratory. ^ Successively president of the congress, minister of the interior 
and of justice, he was active in reforming the administration and in 1851 was instrumental 
in bnnging about an understanding between the Spanish and Papal courts. He left n umerous 
w^orks on jurisprudence, language, and literature. 

guerra civil, 1853; Historia de la guerra civil y de los p)artidos 
liberal y carlista (with an account of Espartero^s regency), Madrid, 1890, 3 vols.; Historia 
contempordnea, Madrid, 1875-1880; 1893-1895, 6 vols.; El rey en Madrid y en provincias, 
1871. 


A.ntonio Pirala^ a contemporary historian, born 1824. He filled various minor offices in 
the administration and was secretary to King Amadeo. His writings include contributions 
to various large publications .as well as some insignificant ones on religious subjects; but 
the most important are those historical works mentioned above. 

Plummer, M. W., Contemporary Spain as shown by her novelists, Xew York, 1899.— 
Polybius, General History, London, 1693, 2 vols.—Pradt, D. D., Memoires historiques sur 
la revolution d’Espagne, Paris, 1816. — Prescott, W. H., History of Ferdinand and Isabella, 

History of the Eeign of Philip II, Boston and London, 

1855-1858, 3 vols. 






